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PREFACE. 



Malta renasceotnr qii« jam ctfcidere ; etfdeDlqne q«« nuoc tnnt in 

honore Tocabula. 

Haa. 



T^HE great and unceasing influx of new books on all 
subjects has long required a sort of Catalogue rai- 
sonne, where they may be viewed placed in their 
several departments, with a short critical notice of 
their peculiar merits. How far this object may have 
been attained by the present work, I humbly leave to 
the candid opinion of the Literary Public. I am con- 
scious of having omitted many modem works which 
ought, perhaps, to have found a place in this volume. 
To plead my excuse, I cannot avoid quoting the words 
of an eminent French Bibliographer, in asking the 
question, What is Bibliography ? , ^^ C'esi d'observer 
^^ un ordre methodique dans le classement de ce nom- 
'' bre infini de compositions litteraires, scientifiques, 
^' historiques, et m£me religieuses et morales, dont 



IV PREFACE. 

^^ rimprimerie a enrichie les nations policies ; c'est 
^^ d'indiquer les bonnes editions des livres ainsi que 
" leur degre de merite et de rarete. Quelle tfiche 
^^ importante et difficile ! et pour 6tre bien remplie, a 
^^ quels bons esprits, a quels hommes eclair^s elle doit 
" fetre confiee.*' Should this attempt be favourably 
received, I shall avail myself of every opportunity to 
correct and enlarge it for a future impression; and if 
encouraged by its success, it is my intention to under- 
take a similar work for the Literature of France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, accompanied 
with biographical and critical notices^ 



WILLIAM GOODHUGH. 



155, OXFORD STREET, 
Mat, 1827. 
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Written 'by Mr$. Biirbauld, tn Dr. PrieitUyi^ ihtijf. 

A lift of folk! that kicked a diut. 

On thif poor globe, from Ptoi the first. 

The fathers ranged in goodly ro^, 
A decent, venerable show. 
Writ a great while ago, they tell us, 
And many an inch o'ertop their fellows. 

Sermons, or politics, or plays. 

Papers and books, a strange mixed olio. 

From shilling touch to pompous folio ; 

Answer, remark, reply^ rejoinder. 

Fresh from the mint, all stamped and coined here. 

Forgotten rhymes and college themes, 
Worm-eaten plans and embryo schemes, 
A mass of heterogeneous matter* 
A chaos dark, nor land nor water. 

Books, says Bacon, can never teach the use of books, Tiie student 
must learn, by commerce with mankind, to reduce his speculations to 
practice, and accommodate his knowledge to the purposes of life. 



THEOLOGY. 

He that can only converse upon questions about which only a sttall 
pait of nanldBd has knowledge sufficient to be curions, nifist pass hh 
day* in umocial silence, and live in the crowd of life withont a coiBpa- 
nion. He that can only be usefal on great occasions, may die without 
exerting his abilities. No degree of knowledge, attainable by man, is 



S THEOLOGr. 

able to set him above the want of hourly aisistanee. By desrendinir, 
therefore, from the t>innacle, do honor will be lost. An elevated genius 
employed in little things, appears, to use the beautiful simile of Lon- 
ginus, like the sun in his evening declination ; he remits his splendor, 
but retains his magnitude, and pleases more, thoagh he dazzles less. 



ON THE STUDT OV THEOLOGY. 

Tn a letter I had the honor to receive from the Rev. Thomas Hftrtwell 
Home, he mentions among the advices for students fur the study 
of Theology, Warburton's Directions, Works, 4to. volume 4,~8vo. vo- 
lume 10, which are written somewhat in the style gf Dr. Farmer, in his 
excellent letter on the study of English Hlstoiy, which will be found 
in that department Wotton's Method of studying Divinity, of which a' 
new edition was printed a few years since at Oxford, with bibliographical 
notes by Dr. Cotton. The late Bishop Barriiigton, at the end of his vo- 
lume of Sermons and Charges, gives some valuable advice. At the end 
of the Preacher, a collection of sermons on the pastoral care, edited by 
the late Dr. Williams, of uhlch a new edition has lately appeared, there 
is a copious list of books foi au English Library. The Reverend Edward 
Bickersteth has announced a Christian Reader, to contain advices for 
studying advantageously, with a list of select works. 

There is now in the press a volume of letters on the study of divinity, 
from a Bishop to his son. 



THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

The Family Bible, with Notes explanatory and practical, by Dr. 
D'Oyley and Bishop Mant, 3 vols. 4to. SI, 12«. with plates. 

This work is publislied under tlie sanction of the venerable Soeiefy for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and profiesses to commanicate only the results of the 
critical inquiries themselves; these results, however, are selected with great judg- 
ment. The sale of thirty thousand copies proves the estimation in which this 
laborious work is Iield. Home* 

Scott. The Holy Bible, with original noties, practical observa- 
tions, and copious marginal references, by the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
6vol8. 4to. 8{. 8s. 

. The coBstant and increasing sale of this work proves (he high estimatkm fa 
which It is deservedly held. Besides seversi veiy large imptesshms of sevenl 
thoasawds each, S&^KO have been sold ia the United States, from 1808 to 1819. 



THEOLOGY. 



Tte Holy ScripCimi. 



Hbnrt. An Exposition of the 0)d and New Testaments, by Mat- 

thew Henry, 6 vols. 4to. 61, 6s. plates, 82. 8«. large paper, 122. 19s. 

Patrick, Lowth, Whitby, and Arnold. Commentary on the 

Holy Bible, 8 vols. 4to. 82. 8s. 

The four volumes of Patrick, Ijowth,and Arnold, ue jastly valaed, as contdn- 
ioff one of the best commentaries on the Old Testament and Apoerjrpba, whkli 'Wt 
have in the English language. 

Blatnet. The Holy Bible according to the authorised version, 

with marginal references, by Dr. Blayney, 8vo, 16s. 

The Bible, says Loclce, has God for its aathor> Truth without any mlxtuftt of 
error for Its matter, aud Salvation for its end. 

lo 1769 Dr. Blayney was appointed by the delegates of the Clarendoo 
press, to collate carefully the first folio e«iitioo of King James's transla^ 
tion* of 1611, and that of 17U1, published by Bishop Lloyd. The punc- 
tuation was carefully attended to, not only with a view to preserve the 
true sense, but also to uniformity as far as was possible. Frequent re- 
course was had to the Hebrew and Greek originals, and as on other occa* 
sions, so with a special regard to words not expressed in the original lan- 
guage, but which our translators have thought fit to insert in Italics, in 
order to make out the sense after the English idiom, or to preserve the 
connection. 

Considerable alterations were made in the heads or contents prefixed 
lo the chapters; many of the proper names being untranslated, whose 
etymology was necessary to be known, in order to a more perfect com- 
prehension of the allusions in the text. The translation of them was 
supplied in the margin for the benefit of the unlearned. Some obvious 
and material errors in the chronology were considered and rectified. The 
marginal references in Bishop Lloyd's Bible had suffeied in many places 
from the inaccuracy of the press, so that it was uecessary to turn to and 
compare the passages. A late Archbishop of Canterbury suggested that 
an improvement might be made in the present editions of the Bible, by 
taking a number of additional references, particularly from a Scotch 
edition^ of which the Vice> Chancellor lent him a copy. Such of them 



• The publication of Tindal and Coverdale's translations of the Bible 
greatly promoted the work of the Reformation, though it soon received a 
powerful check by the passing of the terrible and bloody act of the Six 
AriieU*. By this act all who spoke against transubstantiation were to be 
burnt as heretics, and suffer the loss.of lall their lands and goods; and to 
defend the communion in both khids, or the marriage of priests, or to 
spealL against the pecessity of private mass and aaricalar confession, was 
made felony, with forfeiture of lands and goods. 
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were lelecied me Dr. BUyney jadsed Most pertinent. In doing thii be 
endeevonred to keep clear of mere fueifal allniioni, of which too many 
pi eien t a d th enMc Wee in the Scotch editna.* 



Dr. Jahn, Catholic Archbishop of Vienna, m a dissettation reeoanead- 
ing the study of the Scriptares in the original langnages, says,—" The 
** Holy Bible is the principal source of Theology | the fountain from 
" which, io a special manoer, all science of religion is drawn ; the foun- 
'* dation on which its doctrioe« are built." 

The Bible by Reeves, in 10 volnmes, crown 8vo. is accompanied by 
short, explanatory, and philological scholia, and is a beautiful speelmen 
of typography 

For a complete and fall account of the various editions of the scrip- 
tures, and writers of criticisms upon tbem, the reader must refer to the 
excellent work of Orme, entitl ed, 

Bibliotheca Biblica,-!- a select list of books oo sacred literature, SuK 

12#. 
Dr. Dibdln*8 Introduction to Classics^ vol. 1. 
Hartwell Home's Introduction to the study of the Holy Scriptures, 

Appendix, voL 8. 
Rev. J. T. Bloomfield's Recensio. Synoptica Annototionis Sacras, a 

critical digest and synoptical arrangement of the most important 

annotations of the New Testanient, 3 vols. 8vo. 
tTlw fateationof tblsworiciitobrfDgtsgiBtherthamcMtiaipoitsBt viterials Ar 

the rlgkt taterrBBbitioa ef the Scrtptaies, ^pHberto dispened aailOit m 



The student is referred to the commentaries of Poole, Clarke, Gill, for 
rabbinical learning; Adam Clarke, for philologioal criticism ; Brown, by 



THE TESTAMENT. 

• On the accession of Elizabeth, many worthy exiles with joy returned 
home. One of tbem made suit to the Queen in the following curious and 
quaint petition, in behalf of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, who had 
long been imprisoned io a Latin translation, that they also might be re- 
stored to liberty, and walk abroad as formerly in the English tongue. To 
this petition her Majesty immediately replied,—*' That be should first 
" know the minds of the prisoners, who perhaps desired no such liberty 
« as he requested."— Hsylm's Hitt, Ref. 

t Mr. Orme says, the lists published by the Bishop of Llaodaff, Dar- 
ham, and Lincoln; by Dr. Hales, of Trinity College, Dublin; Dr. Wil- 
liams, of Botberham; and Mr, Home, in his Introd action; and the 
cbaracten of books, by Dx. Doddridge and Bishop Marsh, in their 
respective lectures, are w^ kaown, and all possessed of a portion of 
merit 






Wnfct of OsmmeBlAtDii waA WMtMk on tfte Crttldiiii «r tti 8eifpMi«k 



Dr. Rai&es, for excellent margSnatrefereneeT; Bisliop WHson, and Burder, 
for Eastern cuitoms ; Fa^cett, Hewlett, flt Boothroyd, forfamity use. 
Luther. A Commentary on the Galatians, by Martin Luther, with 

Life by the Re^. B. Middleton, 8to. \0s.6d. 
Hall* Contemplations, by Bishop Hall, 2 vols. 8to. 1808, eAted 

by the Rev. J. Pratt. 
Jones. Biblical Cyclopoedia, by W. Janes, 2 toIb. 8vo. 1826. 

The geognq^hlcal part of this work b paitieaUrly well execated. 
JosEPHUs. Translated by Whiston, 4 toIs. 8vo. II. 10s. 
Bbausobrb and L*£NVAifT. Introduction to the reading of 

the New Testament, 8vo. 9». 

Thb ^ook WW originally a preAMe to the French Veisloa of the New VmMmmI, 
pobUahed 1718. Bishop Watson observes Oat this is a work (ff eattaoidirtMy aerlt. 
The antbecs have scarcely left any topic antoefhed, en whloh the yooal stadent la 
divini^ may be supposed to want information. 
Colly BR. The Sacred iQterpreter, or a Practical Introduction 
towards a beneficial readfng of the Holy Scriptures, 2 vols. 18s. 
by the Rev. David Collyer, first printed in 1746. 

Bishop Marsh says this work is calculated fi>r readers In genenl, and b a good 
p<^ular preparation for the Holy ScripCures* 
Gray. The Key to the Old Testament, 8vo. 12#. 

This hook was undertaken hi imitation of the bte BiAop Perqr^ weU known 
and often printed Esy to die New ItestanMBt ; hut it b aiiftith-more ebbenie per - 
fbrmance. Bishop Maat fstd Br. D'Oyioy have Uhflndly availed thsmsehes of Dr. 
Gay's researches, in their recent valuable commentary «n the Holy Scriptons. 
Calmbt. Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols. 4to. 102. lOs. 

Calm0i*s Dictionary b the basb of all similar modern works. 
Browit. Dictionary -of the Bible, by the Rev. J. Brown, 2 vols. 

8vo. 18#. 
RoBiirsoir. A Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical Dicti^ 
nary, serving as a general note book, to illustrate the Old and 
New Testaments, bf the Rev. J. Robinson, 8vo. IL 7«. 

It b no small commendation of thb woA, that, within a fow months after Iti 
publication. It was recommended by several prdates to the attention of candidates 
fiir Holy Orders. To every theological student who has not access to an extensive' 
Ubcazy, this volume will prove a very ezceilent substitute. 
Stackhousb. The History of tlie B^ly Bible, by the Resr. T. 
Stackhause, a new editton, WiUi iftpoffftBt Bdditfofls by BSshop 
Gleig, 3 volsv 4to. 1817. 
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Works of CMUBMtaton and Wrlten on the Cxiilcitm of the ScrfptafW* 



Thb wock has alwaji been highly esteemed for its utilitj, and the variety of 
Talnnble Ulostrationi which the author has brought together from every accfliBible 
sonrce. 
Bbteridob* Thesaurus Theologicut, by Bishop Bereridge, S vols. 

' 8to. 1 L 4s. 
Buck. Theological Dictionary, by the Rev. C Back, 2 vols. 8vo. 

U. U. 
Douglas. The Criterion, or Miracles examined with a view to 

explain the pretensions of Pagans and Papists, 8vo. 8«. 
OftiTBR. A Scripture Lexicon, or a Dictionary of Persons and 

Places in the Old and New Testaments, 8vo. 8«. 
Crude N. A Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, by Alexander 

Crnden, 4to. U. 1«. in 8vo. 18s. 
BvRDER. Oriental Customs, or an Illustration of the Sacred 

Scriptures, by the Rev. S. Burder, 2 vols. 8vo. U. 10s. 
' Oriental Literature applied to the illustration of the 

Sacred Scriptures, 2 vols. 8vo. II, 5f. 
LowTH. A< Translation of Isaiah, with notes, 2 vols. 8vo. I6s. 

by Bishop Lowth. 
Lbighton. Commentary on the first Epistle of St. Peter, bj 

Archbishop Leigh tun, 2 vols. 8vo. portrait, 18s. 
Orton* An Exposition of the Old Testament, by Job Ortoa. 

with a Life by Dr. Kippis, 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 8s. 
Robinson. Scripture Characters, or an Improvement of the 
principal Histories of the Old and New Testaments, 3 vols. 8vo. 
ir 7s. 12mo. H. Is. 
Doddridge. The Family Expositor, by the Rev. Dr. Doddridge, 

6 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. in one vol. 8vo. complete, 18s. 
Nbwton. a Dissertation on the Prophecies, by Dr. Newton 

2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 12mo. 8s. 
Gra V B8 on the Pentateuch, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. ^ 

This valuable wotk is indispensably necessary to every biblical student* 
Gilpin. A Commentary on the New Testament, by the Rev. W. 

Gilpin, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
Travp. Notes on the Gospels, 8vo. 6s. 1805. 
Fab BR. HorsB MosaicsD, or a View of the Mosaical Records, by 
the Rev. George Stanley Faber, 8 toll. 8to. 1818. 18f. 
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Wpikt of GHBinentaton and WrICen on the Ciitieim of tto Seriphirai. 



Tlioie who hvre not the means or ielHoie to eonsntt the TalQable works of Mr* 
Brjut, Mr. Manrioe, and Sir William Jones, in this line, will ilad in these to- 
Inmes manj of the most Rtriklng facts brought together. 
Towiri«ET. Illustrations of Biblical Literature, with plates, by 
the Rev. James Townley, S vols. 8vo. 2L 2f. 

An able and diligent scholar, nnwearied in research, sonnd In principle, and 
impartial iu the ezposftloo of the truth. It is as suitable for general reading as It Is 
excellent for scholastic refierence. 
BuTiiBR. HoriB BiblicsB, being a connected series of miscellaneous 
notes on the original tieit, 8vo. 14s. 

This is a judicious manual of biblical criticism. 
Gbraro. Institutes of Biblical Criticism, or heads of acoune of 
lectures on iliat subject, read in the University of Aberdeen, by 
Dr. Alexander Gerard, 1808, 8vo. 

Of geaeral and elementary treatises on sacred criticism, there is none more to 
he fecommended, either for perspicnitj or correctness. BtOkfip JforiA. 

Hamilton. Introduction to the study of the Hebrew Scriptnrei, 
by the Rev. George Hamilton. 8vo. 

The general execution is high I j creditable to the author's indnstryaadjadgment 
Campbell. On the Gospels, 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s, 

Lectures on Systematic Theology, 8vo. 8f. 

Dissertation on the Miracles, 8vo. 9». 

LocKB. Commentary on the Kpistles, by John Locke, 8vo. lOf. 
Marsh. A Course of Lectures containing a description and syste- 
matic arrangement of the several branches of Divinity, by Herbert 
Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, 8vo. 14«. 

These lectures embrace almost every topic of biblical crttlclsm,and an partku- 
JpTly valuable for their critical notices of the principal writers who have treated en 
these snl^ects. 

HuRD. An Introduction to the study of the Prophecies, 8vo. 

HoasLET. The Psalms of David, translated by Bishop Horsley, 
with Notes, 2 vols. 8vo. 18«. 

Biblical Criticism on the books of the Old Tefltament, 

4 vols. 8vo. 21. 28. 

MicHAELis- An Introduction to the New Testament, by John Da- 
vid Michaelis, translated from the German, by Herbert Marsh, 
Bishop^of Peterborough, 6 vols. 8vo. 21, 12«. 6d. 

The first edttlon of this iaesttanahle work was printed la 1790. Its value is 
fTMtlj enhanced Vj the noCei of Bishop Manh. 
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Wwta ef CnawMBtittrt an* DftrHew •> t>< CritielMB qf th» gcrtptaw» 



Hmijic a coBiBcaUury on tiK Book of P»^im» kj Bishop Home, 
S vols. 8vo. 16f . 

LuiDNER. The Credibility of the Gospel History, or the facts o€ca« 
sionally mentioned in the New Testament confirmed by pas- 
sages of ancient anthers, who were contemporary with our Sa- 
▼ionr and his Apostles, or who li^ed near their time, by Nathaniel 
Lardner, D.D. 5 vols. 4to. 102. lOs. 11 vols. 8vo* 

The tWQ Ant velvnes of thto gtmt »b4 r«liiaUe inoik flllaitrate a nuittitnde of 
paaagflt occnrring In tfie New Testantentt 

Hakmeiu Observations on divers passages of Scripture, 4 vols. 8vo. 
by TJMMUM Harmor ; collected itod revised by Dr. Adam Clarke, 
»<. 9«. 

BuROER. Oriental Customs, or 99 lUmtratioa of the Sacred Scrip- 
iurei, by the Rev. Samuel Burdcr^^ vols* 8vo. II. bs* 

OHental LiteraCiire applied to the Illastimdon of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, 2to1s. 8vo. 12. 10«. 

There is another book of this class by the Rev. W. Fowler, Bvo. 1814» 
lOs. 6d. 

HoRNE. An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, 4 vols. 6th 

edition, 32. Sf. 

This InvBlnablework is Itlutratad wHfc maps and ftetlmilei of Biblical Maan- 
icrlpti. It If nvw adopted at a tsiC book in ow UniTcnltioi and Thealosieal 
tambmriaa. and to dwiinod aa a aoniyfehaiW# maniml of neifd UtentnN^ ae- 
lectad Arom tbelaboun of tbo moat omiaent biblical critics, both British and Foreign. 

Paxton. Illustration of the Holy Scriptures, by the Rev. G. Paxton, 
8 vols. 8vo. 9d edition, 12. 16«. .^.^ 

ToMUirE, The Elements of Christian Theology, by Pretyman Tom- 
line, Bbhop of Winchester, 8 vols. 8vo. I8s. 

Jkbb. Saered Literature, by the Rev* J. Jebb, 16t0, 8vo. 18«. 

Arebdeacon Jebb*t Sacred Literatnre bas the bigbeit daiOM to the-atlsntion of 
mvj WbliesA itmAent, for Its nwnanmi bcratlAil crttfctoSH aad elncidationa of the 
Vtm Tertament. Wome* 

SnLLDW^nEBT. Origines Sacr», 1817, 2 vols. 8vo. I4s. 

Jones. The Method of settling the Canon of the New Testament, 
S vols.Svo. 159. 

Macknlght. The Harmony of the Poor Gospels, with a paraphrase 
and notes, by James MackDight,9 vol8.6vo. 12. If. 
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Works of Commentaton aad Writen on the Crlticitm of the ScripCnrei* 



Mackhight. a Literal Traoslation of the Apostolical Epistles, 
4 Tols. 8vo. 2L 28. 

— with the original Greek, and old translation, 

6 vols. 8vo. S^ 3s, 

Stanhope. A commentary on the Epistles, 4 vols. 8vo. 21.28, 

Nares. The Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrated by a com- 
parative view of their histories," 8 vo. 8«. 

JEBfNiNGS. Jewish Antiquities ; to which is annexed a dissertatioa on 
the Hebrew language, by Dr. Jennings, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Brown. The Antiquities of the Jews, carefully compiled from au- 
thentic sources, 2 vols. 8vo. W. 4« 

This is the most elaborate system of Jewish Antiquities extant IntheEncUsh 
language. 

Prideauz. The Connection of the Old and New Testament, by 
Dean Prideaux, 4 vols. 8vo. \l 12«. 

Dr. Prideaax*s ConneeHon§ were bandied about, from luuid to hand, amoiH; at 
least Ave or six of the most eminent booksellers, during the space of at least two 
jeais, to no purpose, none of them undertaking to print the work. It therefore lay 
in obscuritj, until Archdeacon Eehard, theauthor's friend, strongly recommended 
it to Tonson. It was purchased, aad the publication was verj successful. 

jynraelU 

Lewis* A History of the principal translations of the Bible into 

English, reprinted in 8vo. 1818, lOs, 6d, by John Lewis. 
Cotton. A View of the English Translations of the Bible, by Dr. 

Cotton, 8vo. 10«. 6J. 
For erudite philological criticism, consult Kennicott on the State of 

the Hebrew Text, Owen's Critica Sacra, and Modes of Quotation 

used by the Evangelical Writers. 
HiniTER. Sacred Biography, by Henry Hunter, 5 vols. 8vo. 21 28, 
An excellent bode. 

Trimher. Sacred History selected from the Scriptures, with annota- 
tions and reflections, by Mrs. Trimmer, d^ols. 18mo. IL lOf. 

Conversations on the Bible, by a Lady, 12mo. 7f. may be mentioned 
as a very suitable little work to put into the hands of youth. 

Hales. The Analysis of Chronology, by Hales, is the most elaborate 
system of Chronology extant in our language, 3 vols« 4to. 1809. 
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Wodo of Cpwmen*atort ••d Writen on the CrlUciim of t]i« 8ciiB(iiie»* 



WifLU. Geography of the Old and New Te^afa^nt, 2 vo)«. 8vo. 14f. 
Harris. The Natural History of the Bible, with plalcs, hy Or. J. M. 

Harris, ISmo. 8«« 

A moit iDitnicCiTe and pleasing UtUe book* 
Scripture Atlas, 4to* 1 1. 5s. 
Wtld. a Spriptare Atlas, by James Wyld, 4to. colored, 1/. I65. 

imperial 8vo. half bound, IL 5s. 
SwvcKvpKv, The Connection of Sacred and Profane History, by 
Shuckford, enlarged by Creighton, 4 toIs. 8to. 1/. 12«. 
ThJs work If intiodactoiy to that of Prideauz. 



DUTIES OF THE CLERGY. 

I 

Dr. Johnion, in an eKcellent letter to a young clergyman, makes the 
following observations. 

Take care Ito regiator somewhere the author! from whom your several 
discourses are borrowed ; and do not imagine that you shall alwajrs re- 
member, even what, perhaps, you now think it impossible to forget. 

My -adivice, however, is that yon attempjl from time to time an original 
■ermon ; and in the labour of comppsition, do not buffidisa youf ouftd with 
too much at once^ 6q not exact frpm yourself, at one e/^t of e^cogita? 
tioi), propriety of thought and elegauce of expression. Invent first, and 
then embellish. The production of something where nothing was before^ 
is an act of (greater energy than the expansion or decoration of the thing 
produced, fiki down diligently your thoughts, as they rise, in the first 
words that uocur; and when you have metier, you will easily give it 
form.. Nor, perhaps, w^Ut^is method be always necessary 5 for by habitf 
your thoughts and diction will flow together. 

The composition of sermons is not very difficult; the divisions not only 
help the memory of the hearer, but direct the judgment of the writer $ 
they supply sources of invention, and keep every part in its proper 
pl«0e. 

The cdviee ^/Dean Stanhope to a ywtng Clergyman, 



The first care of a divine should be to make himself well skilled in the 
Bible ; which is net to be done without the help of good commentators* 
Bat in regard to what Solomon says of books in general, is as true of 
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thh M of my other tort, that of mtLtxy of theiti there ii no end, atid ttiiLt 
moch eiliidy of them it a weftrinesi to the ileth, I will {loint you odt a few 
in whiteh Jrot will fi*d the tuhstahce of 8 great many. 

There nk Bishop Patrick's Comwefitariet^ whidh will le«4 yo« a |$reit 
way, eteft from Genesis to Isaiah ; Day u^on thttt ProphM ; PoCedk on 
those of Hie minor Profitiets which he has underttflben ; Hammond and 
Whithy <m the New Testainent ; and the indom parable Saint Chrysostoift, 
both for his i^plictftions Hod moral Improvements of Uie Sertptnres< 
With these, Hnd the help of Pole's Synopsis of the great CMtiCs, fot those 
parts of scriptQfe not before namedb It mi^bt be trUW to go throa|^h a 
whole coufie of the Bible with great attention and care, whereio it may 
be fit to take along with yofn Archbisbtip Usher's Annals ; Prideaux's 
Connection of the Old and I^ew Testaments ; the works of Lightfoot and 
Mr. Mede. But in regard the Bible is to be a constant study, and it 
would be too troublesome upon every reading of it to turn to so many 
expositors, I advise, by all means, that you would get the bid atd K'ew 
Testaments in quarto, doubly interleaved ^Hh blank paper, a page for 
each Oolvtott. Thtrt; as you' go along, you hiay ecKer siich remarks as 
you think useful, aftd such referOnces to authors as may occasionatty be 
oonsulted ; which, when done, will save you the troublo of reading more 
than your own notes, as often as you shall go over the Bible afterwards. 
This I have found of great use to myself, and herein can speak of my 
own experience. 

As to other books which may fit you for the discharge 6f your duty,— 
Mr. ftooker, Bitb<^ Sand§rs6n, BUti^p Pfears^b, StilHngfleet, Dr. Jatok- 
son, and Archbishop Tillotson, cannot be #ead too often. Ha^y is the 
man that can form his style upon the last of these ; and in plain, practical 
preaching, upon the rational, instructive, and familiar way of the Whole 
Duty of Man. I had rather you should be told by any other person that 
tbe tim^ m^f not be quite lo6t which is employed in casting an eye now 
and then upon my Boyle's Lectures, printed in 1700. I am sure, at 
least, that will be well sp'O^t Whicfi fttik bestow on 96ott>s Christian Life, 
linens'* Ifi(|niry after Happhn'Oss,' and Shertoek's Treatises of Death, 
Judgment, and Providence. 

There is a French Testament, in four volumes, 8vo. the very book of 
Quesnel, which hath made snch a bustte of late, by giving rise to the 
famous Boll tJnigenitui, whiich, if you are not master of tlae i^rench, 
may bO had translated into fin^flsh. Thig abounds Wit6 n^smy Excellent 
reflections, both devotional and moral. 

Your oonntry, I know, swirms with Papists and Dibs^aters'. For 
maintaining your ground against the former, I know not a shorter or 
more effectual way than to make yourself master of the tracts written 
against them in the reign of James the Second ; and for the latter,' beside 
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Hooker and Sanderson, the London cases against the Dissenters, and 
Bishop Still tngfleet's Unreasonableness of separation* as to the discipline 
part; and as to the doctrinal, besides Dr. Jackson, Bishop Bull, of Justi- 
fication, Clagett upon the Operations of the Holy Spirit, and the collec- 
tion of tracts concerning Predestination and Providence, printed at 
Cambridge, 1719, are excellently good. I mention only these several 
authors above, ai fit to be studied, without enlarging upon Ecclesiastical 
History, the Fathers or Casuistical Divinity, which will naturally hereafter 
fall into your way, because, at present, I design to recommend what 
may soon lay a sure foundation for a true Church of Bngland Divine. 

George StanHope. 

Theological learning is the Profession of the Clergy; and it may justly 
be said to every ignorant Minister of the Gospel,— Thou which teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself? Bishop ofJLlandaff. 

BuRNBT. The Pastoral Care, by Bishop Burnet, 12mo. 
— — On the Thirty-nine Articles, 8vo. 9s. 

'- The Exposition of the Thirty-dine Articles, 8vo. 8« 6* 

Secker. Eight Charges, by Archbishop Seeker, 8vo. 6s. 
Welchman. Articles of the Church of England, with notes by varioys 

authors, by Archdeacon Welchman, 8vo. 6s, 6d, 
Claude. An Essay on the Composition of a Sermon, by Archbishop 

Claude, with notes, 2 vols. Svo. 16«. 
Shephard. An Elucidation of the Book of Common Prayer, by W. 

Shephard, 2 vols. Svo. 16«. 
Wheatlet. An Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer, by J. 

Wheatley, Svo. 10«. 
Pearson. An Exposition of the Creed, by Bishop Pearson, 2 vols. 

Svo. IBs. 
Daitbent. a Guide to the Church, 2 vols. Svo. lis. 
Hodgson. Instrnctions for the use of Candidates for Holy Orders, 

and of the Parochial Clergy, by Thomas Hodgson, Svo. 9s. 
Clergyman's Assistant; being a collection of statutes, ordinances, 

and forms, relating to the rights, duties, and liabilities of the 

Clergy ; to which are prefixed the constitutions and canons of the 

Chorch of England, 12s. 
Clergyman's Instructor ; a collection of valuable tracts on the minis- 
terial duties, 10s 6d. 
MAMf. The Order for the Visitation of the Sick, interspersed with 

prayers, by Bishop Mant, 12mo. 5s. 
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StatDtes relating to the Residence of the Clergy, 8vo. 2s. 

Homilies appointed to be read in Charches, a new edition, with Ta- 

rions readings, 182S, 8vo. 8s. 
Manual for the Parish Priest, 12mo. 5s. 

The following booTis on the English Liturgy may he consulted with 
advantage, — Lectures on the Liturgy, 1608; Four Sermons on the Ex- 
cellency of the Liturgy t 1813; Review of the Liturgy and Thirty nine 
Articles of the Church of England, 1808; the History of LitHrgies, 
Prayers, Ceremonies, Sfc; the First Liturgy of the Church of England; 
Arguments and Proofs of the Excellence of the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, as by law established. 
Campbell. Lectures on the Pastoral Character, by Dr. George 

Campbell, 8vo. 7s, 
Orton. Letters to a Clergyman, by Job Ortont, 2 yols. 12mo. 8s, 

The pTeient learned Bishop of 8albbiiry,Biuge>». tpoke Terj highly of thii book 

to me, one daj, when In conTernllon with him. 
Shepherd. The Preacher, or Sketches of Original Sermons, 5 vols. 

l2mo. II. 
Watkins. Pulpit Oratory, by Dr. J. Watkins, 2 vols, 8vo. 

In 1599 there was a book published called an excellent Method how 
to frame Divine Sermons, and to interpret the Holy Scriptures, 
according to. the capacity of the vulgar people. 

One hundred skeletons of sermons, 1799.— A few lists for sermons 
intended chiefly for the use of the younger clergy, 1802. — Helps 
to Composition, or five hundred skeletons of sermons, 1809. 

Clerical Elocution, or an Essay on the delivery of Sermons, 1810. 

On Preaching. 

An Essay on Preaching, wrote in answer to the request of a young 
minister, 1771. — ^Thc Practice of Extempore Preaching recom- 
mended by a Clergyman of the Church of England, 1797, 8vo. 2s. 
— Discourses, or Preaching, by several eminent Divines, English 
and Foreign, 1801.— An Inquiry into the Tendency of Evangelical 
Preaching and Methodism, 1810. — Plain Preaching, or Sermons 
for the Poor and for all Ranks, 
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PROOFS OF THB TAUTH OF GURISTIANITVi 

GRornj*. On the Trrfli of the Christian Religion. 

As to the Christian religion, besida the Mitmg erldenee ^hh we hi.H for it 
there is a balance in its fiivor, from the number of great meh who haT« bMn tbA-, 
Tinced of its tmth, after a serious consideration of the question. Grotios was an 
acute man, a bwjer, a man accustomed to examine evidence, and he was con- 
vinced. Grotius was not a recluse, but a man of the world, who certainlj had no 
bias to the side of religion. Sir Isaac l^ewton s^ out an iniide], and Came fo be a 
Tery firm believer. Dr.Johnton. 

SiMPsoif. A Plea for Religion and tife SacCed Writings, 12riio. Ss* 
PALtnr. A View of the Evidences of Christianity, by William l*aley, 
8to, Is, 

Chalmers. The Evidence and Authority of the Christian Revelatiori, 

by Dr. Chalmers, 8vo. 8». 12mo. 7*. 
GRBGoitlf. The Evidences of the Christian Religion, by Otitfthas 

Gregory, LL,t), 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 
Butler. The Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion, by Bishop 

Butler, 8vo. !Js, 
Magee. An Inquiry concerniDg the Doctrine of Atonement, by Arch- 
bishop Magee, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/ 2$, 
A worlc of the highest order of merit. 
Doddridg£. Sermons on the Evidences of Christianity. 
Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion ; being an abridgmel^t of 

the sermons preached at the lecture of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 

4 vols. 8vo. 
Addison. ' The Evidences of the Christian Religi6n, by Addison, 

18mo. 2f 6d. 
PowLETT. Christian Truth Explained, in popular and familiar 

fetters, by the Rev. C. I'owlett, 8vo. 9« Sd. 

A Father's Reasons for being a Christian, 6vo. 10* 6d, 

Murray. The flower of Religion on the Mind, by Lisdley Murray, 

I2mo. $8, 
Soame Jentns. On the Evidences of the Christian Religion, by 

Soame Jfenyns, I2mo. 5s. 

A clever well written little book. 
Watson. Two Apologies— one for the Bible, one for Christianity ; 
to which are added two sermons and a charge, in defence of re- 
vealed religion, by R. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, 8vo. 9s 6d. 
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Leland. a Vien of thp PeifiUc^l Writers, 2 vols. 8fo. 16f . 
GiBBORirE. A SvrY^y qf ik» Chri^t^ap J^^ligiop, by T. Gisborne, Svo. 

lOf. 6il. 
WiLBERFORCE, A Practical View of Chri»ti^Hy, by W. Wilbflrforce," 

£st. 8vo. 9«. Iteo. 4< 6d. 

ToshjNE. An Introduction to the Stady of the Bible, by Bishop 
Tomline, 12mo. 6s, 

ConversatioDs on the Evidences of Christianity, l2mo. Qi. 

Bensoit. Twenty Discourses preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, on the Evidences of Christianity, in 1820, by the Rev. C. 
Ben9on, 8vo, 12j. 

■ Scripture Difficulties; twenty discourses preached before 
th/e University of Cambridge in 1822, 8vo. 12s. 



To give a young man a general knowledge of the subject, and to confirm 

his religious principles, 

Secker. Lectures on the Church Catechism, by Archbishop Seeker, 
12mo. 4« 6J. 

Gilpin. Lectures on the Church Catechism, by the Rev. W. Gilpin, 
12mo. Ss 6(2. 

PoRTEus. A Summary of the principal Svidences of the Christian 
Religion, by Bishop Porteas, Ss. 

Effects of Christianity, 8vo. 28 dd. 

The Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew, by the sane eminent Pre- 
late, should form a part of the library of every young man. The 
sublime display of the principles and doctrines of Ohristianity, 
evinced in these lectures, has never been surpassed. They were 
delivered at the outset of that frightful era in the history of the 
human mind, the French Revolution, and when great fears were 
entertained of its consequences to this country, 1 vol. 8vo. Is 6d. 

Christian armed against Inidelity,'19mo. Ss, 

Beattie. Evidences of the Christian Religion, by Dr. Beattie, 12mo. 
bs. 

Tkli intecesthig woilc ta reconimended by the late pr. Farr. 
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Lebue. a short and easy Method with the Deists, 12mo. 3< 6d. 

The Truth of Christiaoity yiodicated, ISmo. 4« 6d. 

Bentlet. Eight Sermons on the Folly of Atheism, preached at 
Boyle*s Lecture, 8vo* Is 6d. 

This valuable work is well calculated to give a proper direction to a young man's 
mind in religious inquiry, and to guard him against infidelity* It is particularly 
suited to those who hare a taste for classical learning. . 

Dr. Johnson thought Baxter's Reasons of the Christian Religion con- 
tained the best collection of the evidences of the Christian system. 

Sumner. Evidences of Christianity, by the Rev* J. B. Sumner, 8vo. 
lOs 6d. 

Chateaubriand. The Beauties of Christianity, by Chateaubriand, 
translated by Kett, 3 vols. 8vo. II Us Qd. 

HoRSLET. Nine Sermons on the Nature of the Evidence by which the 
fact of our Lord's Resurrection is established, 1 vol. 8vo. by 
Bishop Horsley, 10« 6d. 

Harness. Christianity viewed in connection with Human Happiness, 
by the Rev. W. Harness, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 



MANUALS OF DEVOTION. 



Manual af Morning and Evening Prayers, 1814. — Devotional Exer- 
cises and Prayers. 

Family Worship, by Bean, 8vo. 7s, 

Bishop Wilson's Form of Prayer. 

Tatlor. The Holy Living and Dying, by Jeremy Taylor, 8vo. lOf. 
ISmo. 6s, 

Sacred Hours, 2 vols. 12mo. 12«. 

Thomas a Kempis. The Imitation. of Jesus Christ, with an Essay by 

Dr. Chalmers, 3s 6d, 

Dr. Dibdin is preparfaig a handsome edition of thb excellent book, in royal 8vo. 
A splendid edition in the orlgtautl Latin, u well as atnunhUion hito French, has 
recently appeared fai Paris. 
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The Whole Doty of Man, 8to. bound, 4«. 

The New Whole Duty of Man, 12mo. 5s. 6SU 

Smith. The Domestic Altar, or a Six Weeks' Course of Prayers, by 

the Rev. W. Smith, 8vo. 8#. 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice, or Prayers for Families, 7«. 
Pietas Quotidiana, or Prayers for every day in the Week, selected 

from the most eminent Divines, S4mo. bound, 8« 6d. 
A Companion to the Altar, by the Rev. Hugh Blair, bound, ft$ fid* 
JoHNsoBT. Prayers and'Meditations, by Dr. Johnson. 
BuRUrr. Help and Guide to Christian Families, !• 6<I. 
Jenks. Prayers and Devotions, by B. Jenks, revised by the Rev. C. 

Simeon, Svo. 6s. 
BiCKBRSTETH. A Treatise on Prayer, by the Rev. Edw. Bickersteth , 

Svo. St. 

' On the Lord's Supper, Svo. 8». 

' Scripture Help, ISmo. 5s. 
Welson. Private Meditations and Prayers, accommodated to general 

use, by Bishop Wilson, Ss 6dL 
Devout Communicant, foolscap Svo. Ss 6d, ISmo. 2s, 
The New Week's Preparation, 12mo. bound, 3s 6<I. 
■■ Whole Duty of Prayer, 12mo. bound, 6». 
■ Manual of Devotions, Ss 6d, large type, 4s 6d» 

Meditations and Prayers, previous to, and during the reception of, 

Che Holy Communion, 12mo. Ss. Cad ell. 
More. The Spirit of Prayer, by Hannah More, 12mo* 6s. 
Nelson. The Feasts and Fasts, by NeUon, 12mo. bound, 5s. 
Th^re is an abridgment, in 12mo. by Belson, price Ss 6d« 
Adam. Select Passages from the Bible, arranged und^r distinct 

beads, for the use of schools and families, by Alexander Adam, 

I2mo. 4s 6<f, Oliver and Boyd. 
HunriNGFORD. A Manual for the Sick, containing Prayers and a 

Selection from the Psalms, by the Rev. T. Huntingford, 8s 6d, 
A Century of Christian Prayers, foolscap Svo* 6st 
SnspiriuB Sanctorum, or Holy Breathings, by a Lady, ISmo. Os 6d. 
CuMitiirGHAM. Morning Thoughts, by the Rev. W. Cunningham, 18mo. 

2s 6(2. 
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STVRji. Commnnijigs with Ood, bj 8iiura« i^Btislateil llroiitbe Gcr- 

maoy by W* Jobostoney € volt, mmll Bwo» ]6f 
StiiroxBi* Complete Man«al of Private Devotions, If mo. bd. Av 

by the Rev. J* Spinckei. 
Common PaArnt.* The Book of Common Prayer, with Notes, eir- 

plaoatory, practical, and hittorieal, firon approved writers of the 

Charch of Englaad, selected and arranged by Dr. Mant, 4to. 

8 vols, royal 8vo. 11. 4t. 

With Notes by Jnsilce Bayley, I8t. 

The gnat taiigwrds iHiich lanflt be raqabite for the pmenratioi of anj Camreb, 
areobTioaglythepoBsesgionof a clear and distinct declaration of &ith, to which 
strict adherence must be required, of a Litargy i^ich shallt practically, apply the 
doctrines of that declaration to men's wants and infirmities, aiiA of a gofiMnnent 
which shaH diligent^ repress eteiy tendeBcy to carelessDCU and mvy attempt at 
Innovation. Eartraet Ro»eU Sermons on the State German Church* 

There are those who still prefer the beautifolly printed editions of the Common 
Prayer, by BaskerTille.t ^ 



• Though, darmg the reigo of Edward ttie Sijrth, the RefoiMiatioa made 
considerable progress, the greatest part of the parochial clcti^y were in a 
state of the most deplorable ignorance ; bat to remedy* as far as possible^ 
this evil, the pious reformers composed and published the Book of Homi- 
lies for their use. The order of public worship was a Liturgy, or Book of 
Common Prayer, estmbilshed by Act of Parliament. Though this act did 
not pass without moch opposition, (especially from the hhrtiops), some 
were so enamoured with the book that (ihey scmpled not tx> say it was 
compiled by aid of the Holy <3hoit. Bwnet. 

f It may not here be irrelavant to give a brief notice of the eelebrated 
printer. He was trained to no occupation, but in 1726 became a writing 
master, at Birmingham ; he afterwards turned his attention to printing. 
His first attempt was a quarto edition of Virgil, 1756, price one guinea, 
but BOW much more valaable. En I75S he was employed by the Uni- 
versity of Osfoffd on an eathw new faced Gbteefc type. Soon irif ter this he 
obtained leave from the University of Cambridge to print a Bible in rayal 
folio, and two editions of the Common Prayer, in three sizes, for which 
permission he paid a considerable premium. Many efforts were used 
afterBaskefyille's death to dispose of his types, but without effect ; and in 
1779, they were purchased by a fiterary society of Paris, for 3,7001. and 
were aflerwagdi eai|iieyed on a splendid edition of Yoltahv^s Works- 
he had the merit of being the irst modem improver of types. 
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Law. a Seriou8 Call to a Devoot and Holy Life, adapted to the 

itate and condition of all orders of Christians, by the Rev. £• 

Law, 8to. 8«. l2nio. 4«. 

Dr. Johnson sajs, When at Oxford, I took np Law's Serious Call, expecting to 
iind It a dull book, and perhajts to langh at it, bnt I found Law quite an OTormatch 
for me^and this was the first occasion of mj thinkios seriouslj of Religion. 

£ife tgf BotweU, 
Dr. .Tohnson considered Law*8 Serious Call the finest piece of hortatoiy theology 
in anj language* 
GisBORNE. The Duties of the Female Sex, 8yo. 85. 24mo. 4s. 

" The Duties of Men, .2 vols. 8vo. 18». 

YEifir. The Complete Duty of Man, or a System of Doctrinal and 

Practical Christianity, by the Rev. H. Venn, 8vo. 8«. ISmo. bd. 

4s. 6d. . 

MsLMOTH. Great Importance of a Religions Life, by the Rev. W. 

Melmoth, ISmo. bound. Is. 6d. 
In eighteen yean, forty- two thousand copies were sold of this book. 

FoRDTCE. Addressei to Young Men, by Dr. G. Fordyce, 9 vols. 

ISmo. 8s. 

■ Young Women, 2 vols, 12mo. 7s. 

Buck. The Young Christian's Guide, by the Rev. C Buck, 12mo. 3s. 
— — Serious Inquiries, 3s. 
Religious Experience, 5s. 
Betkridok. Private Thoughts on Religion, by Bishop Beveridge, 

Svo.Ts. 12mo. 5s. 
SrsKUB. The Christian Hero, small 8vo. 1802, 2s. 6d. 
Belvbaob. Practical Discourses for the Young, by Dr. Belfrage, 

12mo, 4s. 6d, 
Private Thoughts on Heligion and other Subjects connected with it. 
A Recommendation of Family Religion, 1811. 
An Address to the Heads of Families, on the Neglect of Family 

Religion. 
Baxter. The Saint's Everlasting Rest, by Richard Baxter, with an 

Essay by ErslLine, 12mo. 5s. 
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SERMONS. 



Sir John Pringle expressed a wish that Boswell would asic Dr. Johnson's 
opinion what were the best English Sermons for style. Boswell says, 
1 took an opportunity of mentioning several to him.—- Atterbury } 
Johnson — Yes, sir, one of the best. 
TiUotson? 

Johnson. — Why not now ; I should not advise a preacher at this day to 
imitate TiUotson : though I don't know— I should he cautious of objecting 
to what has been applaudad by so many suffrages. South is one of the 
best, if you except his peculiarities and his violence, and sometimes coarse- 
ness of language. Seed has a very fine style j but he is not very 
theological. Jortin's Sermons are very elegant. Sherlock's style, too, is 
very elegant, though he has not made it his principal study. And you 
may add Smallridge ; all the latter, perliaps, have a good style. I should 
recommend Dr. Clarke's Sermons, were he orthodox j however.'it is very 
well known, where he was not ortbodoa, which was upon the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as to which be is a coDdemaed heretic, so one is aware of it. 

BosweU.—l like Ogden's Sermons on Prayer very much, both for neat- 
ness of style and subtility of reasoning 
Johnson.^l should like to read-all that Ogden has written 
Boswell— What I wish to know is, what Sefmoaa afford the best 
specimen of English pulpit eloquence ? 

Johnson,— We have no Sermons addressed to the pasaiooy that arc good 
for any thing ; if you mean that kind of eloquence. 
A Clergyman,— Were not Dodd's Sermons addressed to the passions ? 
Johnson.— They were nothing, sir, be they addressed to what they may. 

life by BotweU, 
An interesting little volume might be compiled of the peculiarities of 
pulpit eloquence in various countries ; the following, from Capt. Smyth's 
Memoir of Sicily, may serve as a speeimen.— Tho laoguag c (says the 
author) of the most popular prcaebert.is cUefly ^icUiaB.iDtfCfperMd with 
frequent Latin quotations from the ScripUires. J witnessed Qve of thp 
favourite pastors, who, with a black cross suspended round his neck and 
stack in his girdle, was extremely vehement, both in gesture and tone, 
frequently breaking out into affectionate apostrophes to a large crocifix 
in the side of the pulpit, until by degrees his congregation begM to «ob 
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Yiolently* He represented oar Saviour as an anxious shepherd, who, on 
missing one lamb out of a hundred, scrambled over rocks, ran down pre- 
cipices, leaped over ravines, and left nothing \intried to recover it ; being 
at last saccessful, he desired the angels to rejoice, ^ perch^ ? Why ? 
enquired the Sacred Choir. Because, replied the Redeemer again, truvatu 
la mia cara pecuredda ! I have recovered my dear lamb ! 

The perusal of Sermons will be found to merit considerable attention, 
as by their assistance the student enlarges his stock of Theological Know- 
ledge* They supply excellent Zoct communes, to assist the clergyman; 
here you may have displayed the rich eloquence of Barrow — the energy 
of Tillotson — ^tbe solid sense of Sharpe— the animated descriptions of Sher- 
lock — the perspicuity and close argument of Clarke and Powel—the 
brevity of Ogden — the precision of Seeker, and the beautiful imagery of 
Seed and Tottie. 

As the enumeration of each author separately, with the date of the 
edition and price, would occupy a considerable space, it is sufficient to 
observe, that the following compose a valuable body of Divinity, excellent 
in point of argument, illustration, method, and language. 

Such are the Sermons of Sonth, Barrow,* Taylor, + Tillotson, 



• Barrow was the favourite author of the great Earl of Chatham ; on 
his style he had formed his masculine and solid eloquence, and had read 
his great master so constantly as to be able to repeat his elaborate Ser- 
mons from memory. 

Sismondi, in hii Litterature du Midi de P£urope, gives a curious speci- 
men of a sermon writer. 

Le hasard m'a fait rencontrer en voyage un barbier^talien qui faisait 
commerce de sermons avec des ipoines trop ignorans pour en composer 
enx m#mes, il avoit I'oreille sensible k uue certaine harmonic musicale, 
et il reussissait k construire des periodes assez nombreuses, auxquels, il 
ne manquait plus que le sens ; il entendoit un peu de Fraoj^is, et il avoit 
la cariosity de foniller dans tons les vieuz livres. Pour composer lei 
sermons qu'il vendoit, il ajoutoit ensemble des lambeauz d'orateurs 
Chretiens qn*il avoit decouverta dans una vieille bibliotbique, cepen- 
dant, pour qu^il ne fl^t pas facile de reconnaitre le plagiat, c'etait tou- 
jours par le milieu d'une phrase qu*il entrait dans ces fragmens etrangers, 
et il les quittoit aussi ao milieu d'une phrase. II me consolta sur un de 
ces sermons mais sans me dire d'abord son secret. Je ne fus pas peu 
itonni de ces periodes pompeuses dont la fin ne repondait jamais an 
commencement, et dont les membres divers n'avoient jamais ^te fait 
pour allerensemble. 

f Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and Connor, was the son of a barber 
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S. Clarke, Jortin,* Seed, Ogden, Batler, BImckall, AtterbDry, War* 



at Cambridge. It ie said that the Liberty of Prophesying was the fint 
book written in the English language in faToar of liberty of conscience. 
The genius and the industry, the private virtues and the public spirit of 
Jerevy Taylor were equally admirable, and it is much to the honour of 
the Church of England, that a man of such sentiments and disposition 
rose by his merit to her principal dignities. He has been deservedly styled 
the Shakespeare of Divines. 

• The sermons of Jortin were sensible, arRumentative, and to the pur- 
pose ; but delivered in so negligent a manner, and with so little em- 
phasis, as to make little impression on the audience. 

Ib some worka he printed, he had half the profits. In his Life of Eras- 
muSf he sold the privilege of an impression, but kept the copyright 
himself. 

Dr. Jortin was some time assistant preacher at Lincoln's Inn Chapel, 
for Bishop Warburton. He had no recommendation to Archbishop Her- 
ring but bis merit. His Grace told him, most uneipectedly, at a dinner 
of the SODS of the clergy, that the living of St. Dunstan's was at his ser- 
vice, which so surprised him that he ran instantly out of the hall, and 
left his bat behind him. 

On the sobjeet of sermons the following anecdote may not be anac* 
ceptable, especially as it may senre as a clue to some of our modern 
aspirants for fame by sermon-writing, whereby to estimate the result of 
publishing their productions. 

A poor vicar, in a remote dioeese, had, on some popular occasion, 
preached a sermon so aeceptable to his parishioners, that they entreated 
him to print it, and he undertook a journey to London for that purpose. 
On his arrival in town be was recommended to the late Mr. Rivragton, to 
whom he triumphantly related the object of bis journey. The printer 
agreed to his proposals, and required to know how many copies be would 
choose to have struck off. Why, sir, I have calculated that there are ia 
the kingdom ten thousand parishes, and that eaoh parish will at leaat take 
one, and others more ; so that I think we may Yenture to print about 35 
or 36,000 copies. The bookseller remonstrated, the author insisted, and 
the matter was settled. The reverend author departed in high spiriCa to 
his home. With much difficulty and great self-denial, a period of about 
two months was suffered to pass over, when his golden visions so tor* 
mented his imagination that be could endure it no longer, and accord- 
ingly wrote to Rivington, desiring him to send the debtor and creditor 
account, most liberally permitting the remittances to be forwarded at 
Mr. R.'s convenienoe. Judge of tlia atloniahment, tribulation* aad an- 
guish, excited by the receipt of the following account. ' 
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barton, Horsley, Powell, B. WilsoD, Border, Balguy, Seeker, 
Home, Porteus, Paley, Maot, Hantingford, Gilpisy Maltby, Bow- 
dler, Hagh M'Neile, Hewlett, Rennell, Milner, Blake, Kirwaa, 
Omoiogham, Warner. 

The Brampton Lectures, 2 vols. 8yo. more particaiarly those by 
Bandinel, White, Barrow, Naret, Laurence, Van Mildert , Spry, 
Miller, and Conybeare, deserve notice. 

Th« Lectures of Dr. Collyer, on Scripture Facts, Doctrine, Prophecy, 
Parables, Miracles, display considerable reading aad research* 

AhWm* Sermons, by the Rer. Archibald Alisoa, 3 rols. 11 4«» 

BiiAiR. Sermons by the Rev. Hugh Blair, 5 vols. Svo. U 10s. 3 vols.* 
18s. 1 vol. common y I0s» 

Dr« Blair tnuumttted Uie Duumacript of his fin( volvme •£ Sennons to Mr. 
Strahan, the king's printer, who, afWr keepias it for some time, wrote a letter to 
hhD, discouraging the pobUcation ; such at first was the unpropltlotts reeej^km of 
one of the WMt svbcessAil theoleffloal bo^ that has ewr appeared. Mr. Strafaan, 
has rwag, had scat oae of the aemeaa to Dr. Johasoa Sat his opialoii, and after, 
hisanlkvoiirable letter to Dr.BIair had been sent ofE; he recdTcd horn Dr. Johnaoa, 
on Christmas Ere, a note, in which was tlie following paragraph : — ** I have read 
over I>r.Blalr^ first sennon with more than approbation; to saytt Ugood U to soy 
tee UttU." Mr.Strahan had TeiyaeoB after tl^ ttae a convenatfeavMh Dr. 
Johnson eonoemiog them, and then he vei^candldlj wrote again to Dr.Bfadr, enclos- 
ing Johnson's note,and agreeing to purchase tlie Tolome, fn which he aad Mr* 
Cadell gave one hundred pounds. The sale was so npid and extenstre, and the 
approbation of the public so high, that the pi o p iiet oi a made Dr. Blair a present 



The Reverend ' Dr« to C Riviogton. 
To printings aad paper, 35000 copies of sermons £l^ 5 6 

Cr. 
By the sale of seventeen copies said sermons ... 15 6 

Balance doe to C. Riviogton 784 

The bookseller, however, m a day or two, sent a letter to the following 
purport. 

Reverend Sir,— I be# pardon for inoocendy amusing myself at your 
expanoe, hot you need not give yourself any uneasiness. I knew better 
than you could do the extent of the sale of single sermons, and accord • 
ingly printed but one hundred copies, to the ezpenoe of which you are 
heartily welcome. 



Satittoiii make a consideimble bnmch of Bnglisfa litersture ; a libj^ry 
most be very imperfect that has not a numerous coUectloo of eeroMiit. 

Dr. Johnton, 
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UnC of one mm ud afterwards of another, tbni Toliintariljr donblinf the itlpalated 
■am; and when be prepared another rolnme, tbegr gare him at once three hundred 
pounds, and for the others he bad six hundred pounds each. 

Butler. Sermons, with Charge, by Bishop Butler^ 8vo. 9<. 

H0R8LEY. Sermons, by Samuel Horsley, LL. D. late Bishop of St. 

Asaph, 2 vols.8vo. 18s. 

Ordioaij readers, moderately conveisant with the Bible, and with the theoiy and 
practice (^thelr religion, may derire more advantage firom these discourses than 
from any Tolumes of sermons which have issued from the press for the last fifty 
yean. Edinbwgh Review* 

Horns. Discourses, by Bishop Home, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/ 4s. 

Barrow. Select Sermoos, by Dr. Isaac Barrow, 2 Tols. 8yo. 1810, 

16s. 
South. The Sermons of Dr. South, T vols. 8vo* SI* 
Sherlock* The Sermons of Bishop Sherlock, complete in 4 Yols. 

1812, 8vo. W 8s. 

Doddridge. Sermons, by Dr. Doddridge, 4yols. Svo. 2/8s« 

These Tolnmes have veiy recently issued ftom tiie pvessfkom seme wli^nal MSB* 

Chalmers. Sermons preached at the Tron Church, 8vo. 10s. 6il* 

Discourses on the Christian Revelation,. as viewed in 

connexion with Modern Astronomy. 

I ■ Discourses on the Application of Christianity to the 



Commercial and Ordinary Affairs of Life, 8vo. 8s 6d, 

liectnres on the Parables, post 8vo. 8s. 

' Miracles, 8vo. 8s. 

These are admirable productions. The style is beantUuL 

Family Lectures^or a Copious Collection of Sermons on Faith and 

Practice^ royal 8vo. U4s. 
Simeon. Slieletons of above five hundred Sermonii, by the Rev* C 

Simeon, 5 vols. 8vo. 21 12s 9d, 
Pitman. A Course of Sermons for the Year, abridged.from eminent 

Divines of the Established Church, for^the Use of Families and 

Schools, by the Rev. J. R. Pitman, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
Water LAND. Sermons on the Divinity of Jesus Christ, by Bishop 

Waterland, 8vo. 6s. 
Hacgitt. Sermons to Country Congregations, by the late Rev. G. 

Haggitt,2 vols.Svo. 14s. 
The Village Preacher, by a Clergyman of the Church of England, 

6 vols, 5s each. 
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Caltin. lostitatet of the Cbrlifian Religion, by John Calyin, 

translated by J. Allen, S toIs. 8to. H lOf. 

Hall. The Contemplations of Bishop Hall, ISmo. 5«. ^ 

A nduable Utile book. 

Palet. The Works complete, with a Life by his Son, the Rer. E. 
Paley, 7 to1s.8to. 8/ 16s. 
This edition hutwo additional Tolwiiei of Sennoiii* 



TILLAGE SERMONS. 

BuBDER. Village Sermons, by the Rev. George Burder, • vols. 

l2mo. 12s. 
BsREif 9. Village Sermons, ISmo. 5t, • 
Gilpin. Sermons to Country Congregations, 4 vols. Sto. W 16s. 
Cooper. Doctrinal Sermons, by the Rev. W. Cooper, 2 vols. ISmo. 

10s. 

Practical Sermons, 6 vols. ISmo. UlOs. 

Bishop. Sermons to a Country Congregation, 12mo. 8s 6d. 
Mant. Sermons for Parochial and Domestic Use, by Bishop Mant, 

3 vols. S^o. U 8s 6<r. 



SCHOOL DIVINITY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTUBT. 

Such was the interest for this class of reading, that Panzer describes 
no less than 130 editions [of various parts of the works of St. Augustine 
before the year 15C0 ; and before the same period more than 80 editions 
ot the works of St. BasiL Lanctaotios, another of the fathers of the 
church, and generally distinguished by the appellation of the Christian 
Cicero, has six editions mentioned by Panzer. Thomas Acquinas, whose 
works filled no less than seventeen volumes folio, of whom Panzer de« 
scribes two hundred and forty editions of his performances in whole or In 
part : he was so great a favourite, as to be called in that day, the Evan^- 
lical Doctor, the Angel of the School, the Eagle of Theologians . 



PoRTEus. The Works of Bishop Portens, vriih his Life, by the Dean 

of Carlisle, 6 vols. 8vo. 81 2s. 

Pearson. On the Creed, 8 vols* Svo. 16s. 

There is an abridgment, by Dr. Borney, of Greenwich, I8mo. Tc. 
TheeacpodtivQ of the Creed has nothing saperfor to it in any iMignage. MMa* 
pkgfaks, kgle, dairicaland theological erndition, are all hronght to bear upon that 
rahiect. DibMn. 

E 
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WAHQVRTOif. The Works of Biskop Warbnrton, includinf his Divine 

Legation of Mosef , by Biskop Hard, IS Yols* 8vo. 62 6f . 
Taylor. The Works of Jeremy Taylor, witk Life of Bishop Heber^ 

ISvoIs. 8vo. 72 4s. 
TiUiononr. The Works of Archbldiop TIltotioB, 11 Tttb. 8to. Sfi 5i« 
There is an abridgment of the Sermons, by Dakfait, S Vttl8« 12. 
Barrow . The Theological Works of tiie Rev. Isaac Barrow, 6 vols . 

8vo. 22 17«. 
The Select Sermons, 3 vols. 8to« lOt. 
Beteridoe. The Works of Bishop Beveridge, now first collected, 

with tf Memoir, by Thomas Hartwell Home, M. A. '9 vols. 8vo- 

»28«. 
Sermon^, 6 vols 8vo. SI 3s. 



Selected by Dakins,2 vols. Sto. 18«. 



Bull. The Works of Bishop Bull, new edition, by Nelson, S vols. 

124s. 
Leiqbton. The Works of Archbishop Leighton, with his Life, by 

the Rev. J. N. Parson, M. A. 4 toIs. 8vo. 12 16t. 
LiOHTFOOT. The Works of Dr. J. Lightfoot, edited by the Rev. J. 

R. Pitman. 
Whitby. Discourses on the Five Points, fourth edition, 8vo. I2s. 
WoG A If . An Essay on the Proper Lcasomi, appointod by the Liteffy 

of the Church of England, 4 vols. 22 8s. 
Lardner. The Works of Lardner, with Life by Kippis, 5 vols. 4to. 

102 10s. 
Baxtbr- The Works of Mr. Richard Baxter are now printing, in 

an octavo form. 

Flay EL The Works of John Flavel, 6 Yols. Svo, SI Ss. 

Scholar Armed against frrors, a collection of Tracts, 8 Yols. Svo. 

12 Is. 

sr 
Watson. A Collection of Theelogleal Tracto, by Bishop Watson, 

6 Yols. Svo. 22 2s. 
8ccjv»> Thf Works of Thomaii Socker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

with a Review of his Life and Character, a new edition, by Beilby 

Porteus, vols. Svo. 22 14«« 
ScoTf . Tho Works of tlio Rev. John ScoO, 10 vols- Svo. 62. 
HoMTB. ThaWofks«f BishotHoraev6vol«.Svo.3214^. 
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HuRD. The Works of Bidraip II«HI, 6 toIi. Syo. 3/ 10<. 
Waterlabtd. The Works of Bisbop Wa^erUnd, 11 vols fivo. 41 10^, 
Owes. The Works of <he Rev. John Owen, D. D. 12 vols. 8vo. llis 
Wall. The History of Infont Baptisjn. bj^e Rev, W. WaU,.3 vols. 

Campbell. Lectores on Systematic Theology, by Dr. George Catap- 

Ml- 

%«U , 6vo. 98, 
Doddridge. Lectures on Theology, by Dr. Philip Dodftridge, S tols. 

8vo. 18« 
OwiCMT. A Sytfem ofPbeology, by Dr. Timothy Dwight, 5 vols. 

8vo. 81 5«. 
There is also an edition in a miniature form. 
Baxter. The Touqg Christian's pjclopedii^ or a Compendiora 

of ChrUUaa K^owktdge, by Joiw Baater, 12mm, bd. 6$- 64. 
Rosiinmv. The CbrlitiaR System t^nfolded, in a Govrve of Practical 

Essays, on the Principal DoctrineB of Christianity, 3 Tols. 8vo. 

11 4i. 
Beverxdge. Thesaurus Theologicus, or a Complete System of 

Diviaity, by Bishop Beveridge, 8 vols. 8vo. II 4«. 
TeMi^iw^. ElemenM of Cbristiaii Theology, 2 ifiols. 870. II Ic 
Warden. A System of Revealed Religion, new edition, by the 

Rev. John Warden, 2 V0I9. 8f 0. lijs. 
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MosBjBMC* ^ccleti^atical Histstfry, AjHucat and Modem, by J. L. iU* 
§tmm c— tft— ed *y €. Caste, 6 ▼eta. 8vo. 21 2i. 

Mi wtrit h nnommmi^A beoftwetttamonconpleCe Ouaay oilier. Itlshi 
■>lif t^iii t * vwj wweplioMJMg ; and iie,a»wgll m hfa tmiMlrtar, mvat W c oi H t w i 
w f^TecM to ll|^ Cbafdi otf gUiglaiid. 800 Bithof Wailmrloa • Ctanotar of tho 
Work. gvoCed by the Translator. 

A well written Chnrdi Htoto^ is itlU a ded^entiun la our literBteve. 

There is a Sununaryi published by CoUios, continaad to 1819, 2 vals. 

8vo. lll«. 
IfiUKm. The History of the Church of Christ, by D«iii Bfilaer, 

5 vols. 8vo. SI. 
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JoBTnr. Remark! on EcdesiAstical History, by Dr. Jortio, S TolSr 

8fo.ll4«. 

Dr. Jottin'bM, in a little eompui, tekn notice of m many ftcti, mad ■nimad- 
vertied upon tlwiii with lomiiclijiidgiBeiit, that Ueworic will eter beheld hi detenred 



Stbtpb. Ecclesiastical Memortals, by Jolin Strype, 6 toIs. 8vo. 1822 , 

SI, large paper 1U 
■ ■ ■ Annals, 8 toIs. 8to. 4/ 1«. 
BuHVBT.* The History of the Reformation, by Gilbert- Bamet, 

Bishop of Samm, 6 vols* 8vo. SL 3«- 

— — Abridged, 1 vol. 8vo. 9f. 

In the lAMdovn library there Is a copy of Burnet*! Hlitory of hit ownfTimct, 
filled with remarki in the mar^o, in the handwriting of Swift* Thej are, at may be 
•nppoied, dl0tlasuiihed by great acntenew and wit, and not without tome portion of 
I and malerolenoe. Bnnet appean to have been no fiiTorlte with the Dean. 



Bomet I like much. Hit ttyleand manner are veiy interettlng. It teemt at if 
he had jnit come ftom the King*t clotet, or from the apartmentt of the men whom 
he deicribei,and wai telling hit readen, in plain, honett termt, what he had teen 
and heard. Horace WalpoU* 

SoDiKET. The Book of the 'Charch, by Robert Soathey, 2 vols. W 4^. 



• One of the first treatises in favonr of the Reformation is said, at the 
end, to be printed at Greenwich, by </^|»ermtstioii of the Lard ofHo$t$, 
The new learning, as it was- then called, was propagated in small pieces, 
cbeaply printed, and what was of consequence, easily concealed. The 
nomber of printers was small. The presses were jealoosly overlooked by 
tbe clergy, who spared no labour or vigilance for the suppression of heresy. 
In the time of King Edward the Siitb the presses were employed in favour 
of the reformed religion, and small tracts were dispersed over tbe nation, 
to reconcile them to the new form of worship. In this reigu political 
pamphlets may be said to have been begun by the address of tbe rebels of 
Devonshire ; all which means of propagating tbe sentiments of the people 
•o disturbed the Court, that no sooner was Mary resolved to reduce her 
•ubiiects to the Romish superstition, but she artfully, by a charter granted 
to certain freemen of London, in whose fidelity no doubt she confided 
entirely, prohibited all prestes but what should be licenced by them ; 
which charter is that, by which the corporation of Stationers, in London, 
is at this time incorporated. It begins thus.—" Know ye, that we, con* 
•idering and manifestly perceiving that several seditious and heretical 
books or tracts against tbe faith and sound Catbolte doctrine of Holy 
Motbefi tbe Cburcb,** &c. fce. 
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WoBDiwoRTH. Ecclesiastical Biography, by Dr. Wordsworth, 6 vols. 

8to. S^ 13« 6d. 
Cook. The History of the Reformation of the Charch of Scotland, 

by Dr. George Cook, I / 10s. 

General and Historical View of Christianity, comprehending 

its origin and progress, and the effect it has produced on the 
moral and political state of Europe, 3 vols. 8vo. W 16f. 

Concise View of Christianity, S vols. 8?o. 1/ 16t. 



Fat. a short History of the Christian Church, to the present time, 
by the Rev* John Fry, 8?o. iSt. 

Wood. The Parish Charch, or Religion in BriUin, by the Rev. T. 
Wood, 8vo* lOt 6d. 

Campbell. Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, by Dr. G. Campbell, 
8 Tols. 8to. lilt. 

For the History of the Pnritans consult NeaPs History, S vols. — 
Broolce*s Lives of the Puritans — Palmer's Nonconformist Memo- 
rial, 2 Tol* 8vo» 

AoAMSr The Religious World displayed, by Robert Adams, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1/. 4«. — in abridgment, ISmo. 6b, 

BeiiLAmt. The History of all Religions, by John Bellamy, 12mo. 6f. 

EvAire. A Sketch of the various Denominations of the Christian 

World, by Dr. Evans, ISmo. 6s. 
. This book loui a moil czteniive sale* 

WnjxAiiB. A Dictionary of all Religions, by Wiliiams, 12mo. 9s 

Wnjo. Christian Biographical Dictionary, containing the lives and 
writing of the most distinguished Christians of all denominations, 
12mo« 9s 

NiGHTnrflALE. The Religions, and Religious Ceremonies of all Na- 
tions, abridged from Picart, plates, 8vo. I0s6d 

Dewar. Discourses on Christianity, by P. Dewar, 8vo. 12s 

Dictionary of Religious Opinions. 
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The Blody of History and Chronology seems to be one of the most 
aatoral delights of the human mind. It is not easy to live without 
enquiring by wliat means every thing was brought into flie state in 
wbidi we now behold it, or wfAout finding in the mind some desire 
of being infonned concerning the generations of mmiliiBdy Ant have 
been iji possessloii of the world befiM«4i8, wbedier tftmy wese iNtter 
or worse than ourseWes, or wliat good and evil has been derived to 
us trom their sohemes, practices* and instijlutions. 

These are ini^nlrieft which History alone can satisfy: and History 
can only be made intelligible by some knowledge of Chronology^ 
the science by which events are ranged in their order, and the period; 
of computation are settled, and which, therefore, assist the memory 
by method, and enlighten the judgment by showing the dependence 
of one transaction on another. Accordingly it should be diligentiy 
inctflented on the scholar, that unless he fixes 4n his mind some idea of 
the time in which each man of eminence lived, and each action was 
performed, with some part of the contemporary history of the rest of 
the world, be will consume bis life in useless reading, and darfeen bis 
nind with a crowd of unconnected events f his memory will be pttr- 
plexed with distant tcaiuactioDs assembling one another, md his re- 
flections be lilLe a dream in a fever, busy and turbulent, b|it coafiised 
and indistinct Dr, Joiusau. 

Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing 
an exact man« Histories make men wise, poets witty, the mathema.- 
tics subtle, natural philosophy deep, moral, grave, logic and rhetoric 
able to contend* Lord Bacon* 

A writer in the dSrd number of the Quarterly Review, justly 
f onplaios of ovr poverty in works of laborious learning, compared 
wUb France or Qermany. We have no good history of any modern 
nation except our own t bat our inferiority is still more striking and 
Uss exeusable in eveiy branch of study connected with the history, 
antf unities I and literatare^of Greece and Rome. If we turn to works 
written in fUiistratlon of ancient manners, arts, institutions, and laws. 
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whatnoiltti c&d we flnd aliioDg our cmintiymeDto oppose to those of 
drtBTius aifd GronoYios, of Meunius, of Sigonius, of ^etit, of Moot- 
Ikucoir, of Wlnkelmtttk, of God^efroi, of HetnecciiM, and many ofken, 
wiUioiitnaiDiMg the gfeatiiuidern> writers of Germavy, Creoser, Hago, 
Hauboldy and Savigny. 






The commoii remark as to the utility of readiag history haTing 
been made.-^ 

Johnson, We must consider how very little history there is ; I 
mean real authentic history. That certain kings reigned, and certain 
battles were fought, we can depend upon as troei but all the colour- 
ing, all the philosophy of history, is conjecture. 
« Bomeelh Then, sir, you would reduce all history to no better than 
an almanack, a mere chronological series of remarkable events. 

Mr. Gibbon, who must at that time hare been employed upon his 
history, of which be published the irst volume in tte Ibllowing year, 
i#as preseat, but did not step fortfi in dofence of that species of writ- 
ing4 He probably did not like to trust himself with Johnson. 

BoiweR's Life. 

There are three kinds of history, all good t the origilial writers ; 
full and ample memoirs compiled frora^ them, and from manuscripts, 
with great exactness ; and- histories elegantly written and arranged. 
The second step is in^pensably aecessat^ for the 4hird, and I am 
more pleased with it than the third : i^has more of truth, which is the 
essence of Iristory. Horace Waipole. 



ON THE STUDY AND USE OF HISTORY. 

Rutherford. On the Philosoplxy of History. , 

ThSMuae stiMr wsotoa viewr of AiietentHlstory^t toIi. 8vo» 

Priestly. Lectures on History, by Joseph Priestly, 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 16^, first published in 4to. 



general Hli^TORY. 

Tttlbr. The Elements of General History, by 
Alexander Fraser Tytler, with a continuation by 
Dr. Nates, 3 volck 8vo. with maps, II 6s 

Tlibka vabnhlabookftrayottligfiitii. Tiie>mii0Bttaflt li exssUttit* The 
it j1« clear ud 
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Whitaker. An Abridgment of Universal History, 
commencing with the Creation, and carried down 
to the Peace of Paris, in 1763, by the Rev. E. W. 
Whitaker, 2 vols. 4to. 2/ 10* 

. This book was pabllahed at 8^ St.lrat not harlns met with a Tory favorable recep- 
thm from the pobHc, It ii now rodnoed to one fouAh of that lom* Comtd^rablc 
Industry has been bestowed upon its eomplktion. 



UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

Those who are desirous to possess a Universal His- 
tory, may find a good one in that of Dr. Mavor, in 
25 neat volumes, 12mo. at 5/ I Ox, which will serve 
as a convenient substitute for the voluminous and 
expensive one in 60 volumes, 8vo. which usually 
costs about 25/ 

MuLLER. Universal History, by John Mliller, in 24 
books, translated from the German, 3 vols. 8vo. 
1/16* 

There is an abridged translation of the Universal 
History bj Bossuet, 8vo. 9$ 

The Universal History of Mayo, in 4 vols. 4to. is 
sometimes consulted, 3/ 13* 6d 

There is a summary of Universal History by Anquetil, 
9 vols. Svo. 



ANCIENT HISTORY. 

RoLLiN. The Ancient History, by M. RoUin, 8 vols. 

8vo. 3/ 3* 
The Ancient History, 12 vols. 18mo. 2/ %$ 

This book Is the most eoaplete and intenrtfaig oompendlnm of Aadent Historj, 
nnd is compiled with ■crnpuhms ftdditj from the best Greek and Latin historical 
writeiii Dt, CarpenUr* 
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Russell. The Hi^ofy of Ancient Enrdpe^ from the 
earliest times to the subversion oifthe Western 
Empire^ by Dlr. William Russell, authot* of the 
Modern Europe, 3 vols, octavo, 2t 8s 



MIDDLE AGES. 

I 

Hall AM. View of the State of Europe daring the 
middle a^es, by Henry Hallam, Esq. 5 vols, octavo, 
1/ 16s 

The olject of this work is to trace the progress of Europe from the middle of the 
fifth to the end of ffte fiflefi&th ceatArj; ifin>m the Mt&UlshmeDt of Clovfs, In Oatri) to 
the iofasion of ftaly by Charles the Eighth. The plan of this weik is more ezten- 
sire than that of Robertson, its views more comprehensiTe, and its information more 
oopioas and criticaL It is written thlroiigho«t with a tpirk of freedold and liberality 
that do credit to the author. Edinburgh Review* 

Berington. The Literary History of the Middle 
Ages, by the Reverend Joseph Berington, 4to. 
^2s, 1814 

This bo«»k has been ably criticised in the Edinburgh Review, voL S3, p. 229. 

Mills. The Travels of Theodore Ducas, or a Pic* 
ture of Italy at the revival of Arts and Letters^ 
2 vols, written on the plan of the Anacharsis, by 
Barthelemy 



f^ 



MODERN HISTORY. 

An Essay on the Study of Modern History, by J. S. 
Boone, Student of Christ Church| octavo, 5^ 

Dr. Dibdin recommends this book as a spirited and lumiaows essay on the study 
of modem history. 

RoisELL. The History of Modern Europe, by Dr. 
Wm. Russell, with a continuation by Dr. Coote, 
to the establishment of the Austrian power in Italy, 
in 182!, 7 vols, octavo, 3/ 13s 6rf 

This book is distinguished for its philosophical spirit, its attentim to the progress 
of Utefatnre, arts, commerce, Ac. and its perspicuons and neat style* 

V 
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Mills. Th^ History of the Crusades for the Re- 
covery and Possession of the Holy Land, by 
Charles Mills, Esq. 2 vols, octavo, 1/4^ 

The History of Chivalry, or Knighthood and its 
Times, by the same Author, 2 vols, octavo, 11 4cs 

The History of Mohammedanism, 1 vol. octavo, 10^ 

Mr. Mills saya t^ ol^eet of his book Is by extmetins the substance of the 
Aiflbrsnt Tolumes on Mohanmedanism, (many of them elabofate and rare,) to collect 
to one point the principal lights which writers have thrown upon it, and to form a 
connected and concise account of the relisions, political and literary bisfeoiy of the 
disciples of the Arabian prophet. 

The woits of this author are distinguished for learning, fldellty,and degance* 

Robertson. ' The History of the Reign of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, by Dr. William Robert- 
son, 3 vols, octavo, 19s, 4 vols, duodecimo,' 16^ 

The historian of Charles the Fifth possesses so many excellencies, that 
it is almost sacrilegious to detract from his merit : he relates the councils, 
as well as the wars of nations, with all the vehemence of Demosthenes, and 
the rapid eloquence of a Ciceronian philippic. The style is glowing and 
animated in a high degree. Dr, Knox, 

Horace Walpole, In a letter to the Reverend William Mason, takes 
notice of a visit paid him byDr. Robertson, for the purpose of inquir- 
ing where he could find materials for the reign of King William and 
Qneen Anne, which he intended to write as a supplement to David 
Hume. Walpole says, " he cares not a straw what he wiites about the 
<< church's wet nurse, goody Anne, but no Scot is worthy of being the 
'* historian of William, but Dr. Watsen. I once wished he should write 
** the history of King William, but his Charles the Fifth and his Ame- 
** rica hafe opened my eyes, and the times have shut his." 

Letters, v. 4, p, &61. 

D'Israeli has bestowed a well merited castigation upon Horace 
Walpole, for this and other unmerited sarcasms against Robertson. 

Russell. Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from 
the Peace of Utrecht, by Lord J, Russell, 4to. 
8/ 2Sy 2 vols, post octavo, 18^ 
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IN TECHNICAL CHRONOLOGY 

Dr. Johnson recommends the itadent to refer to Le Clcrc's Compen- 
dium of Histoiy I and afterwards, for the historical part of chronology, 
procure HeWicu|*s and Isaacson's Tables : to attain the technical part, 
consult Holden*s Account of Time, Heame's Puctor Historicus, Strau- 
chius, the first part of Petavins Ratiooarum Temporum, and at length* 
Scaliger de Emendatione Temporum. For instruction in the method 
of his historical sketches ho may consult Wheare's Lectures, 'Robin- 
son's Directions for the Study of History ; and for ecclesiastical his- 
tory, Cave and Dapin, Baronins and Fleury. 



HISTORICAL TABLES. 

Chronological Tables, by John Blair, folio, 6/ 6*, 
with maps, 6/ 6^ 

Bredow. Chronological Tables of History and Li- 
terature; by Professor Bredow, enlarged and cor- 
rected by Major Bell, royal folio, half bd. 1/ 10s 

The tablet of Pro&SBor Bredow oiTer advantagei of simplicity and efficiency 
aboTe all other woriu ofa similar description ; they present a concise and connected 
Tiev of the most important Acts of luavenal histoxy, under the fcltoving anange- 
ment*""* 

1. Eadi table embraces a grand epoch of general history. 

9. The nations co-existent within snch epoch are placed in collateral colomns. 

S. The collateral columns severally exhibit a chronological chain of the principal 
erents in every separate state* 

4. The ^iHiole are transvendy comtaiBed by the oonteuporaiy evata of the diitoraBt 
cohimiis being kept as nearly as possible in horiaontal alignments; thns oiferlng 
either a rapid glance from side to side at the histoiy of all nations at one giren 
period, or a distant and uninterrupted survey (downwards) of the history of any 
one particular state. 

Layoisne. The Genealogical, Historical, Chrono- 
logical, and Geographical Atlas, by Lavoisne, 
coloured, folio, 6/6^ 

TooNE. The Chronological Historian, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1/ 13^ 6d 
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»RK£K LITERATURE. 



4£ittA MittmwX^ 



IW^ «)io it«dy tke poeti only, rtaafkbl» him, wbo^ cuptiialfi 
^•H)<»y«i«iitiof thefouatain, repoMthiattelf by Uwltlw«t Hgurdh- 
m^ Ike fermity of the sacreuiidiiis field asd the InxwdMiM of the 
f^ttU which are the products of iti ezpaii4teg waterft^ — while they 
who content themselTes with the stady of prose, are like him who is 
•fttiifled with the fraits of the fertilising streams, bat has no seal to 
eiplore the foantain which would enable him to give freshness to his 
domains and increase their products. 



HISTORY OF GREECE. 

Herodotus is justly styled the father of history, becaose he is the 
llrst who wrote general history, and the first who adorned it with the 
graces of eloquence; to him indeed ia applicable, in its fjill force, 
the praise whicli is given to Nestor in Homer :— 

Tov Kai awo vXwa'O'iyc ^Xiroc yKvKuav pier air^if 

— — — — in persuasion skHl'd , 

Words^ sweet as honey, from his lips distill'd. 
80 delightful and so engaging is he in his narrative, and such perfect 
ftimpUeity is there in his manner, that we fiincy we see befbre our 
^XT* A Tenerable old man just returned from his travels in distant 
countries, and sitting down in h|s arm-chair, relating without re* 
straint all that he had seen and heard 1 not omitting even some 
wonderful things to whioh he gave no credit himself. His style seenss 
to have been formed uferely by bis native good taste and by practice, 
rather than by the rules of art ; for at thlit period the writing of prose 
was not very common. It was first cuHivMe^ m lona by the philo- 
sophers, but very slowly ; then by the historians, Hecatseus, Hellani- 
cus, Charon of Lampsacbos, and Xanthus of Lydia. But the lustre of 
these writers was overpowered by the superior brilliancy of Herod o* 
tns, just as the divine genius of Homer overwhelmed the mediocrity 
of all the preceding poets. 
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Next to Herodotas is Tknoydidefi, a writer also of the Tery irat 
rank, but excelling in a different -way | he has taken a lets extensive 
subject, conining himself to the affairs of Greece alone, and chiefly 
to the events of the Pcloponnesian war ; and of that be does not re- 
late all that he saw or heard» but pply those things which were worthy 
of bein^ recorded. But with all this compression of style and mat- 
ter, what wonderful grandeur and sublimity of thought ^oes he 
possess — What weight in his opinions — How just an estiqaate does be 
always make of virtue and vice ! With what sagacity does be uQfold 
the human heart and explore its inmost recesses ! In truth, as respects 
the art of writing, his works come to us under very different circiUBp 
stances from those of Herodotus ; for Thocydides not only had ifM 
master, Antipbon, to instruct him in composition, but AmuwgoiWy 
likewise, to tcaeh the vt ^f thinking. 

The third, and of tlie same rank, is Xenophon$ who baa tempeoed 
that severity of style which Thueydides adopted, and has made tbe 
sweetness, perspicuity and simpUcity of Herodotas his model*** 
Xenophon bad the advantage of instrnction in his youth, under the 
motfi celebrated masters of eloquence and philosophy ; in the former 
Prodi^s, in the latter Socrates, whose elegant and popular mode of 
reasoning, so admirably adapted to all the purposes of life, he has 
preserved in particular treatises, and also infused into bis larger his** 
torical works* These three authors flonri^ed so nearly together that 
each one of them, if he attained to old age, might have lived to see his 
successor juit commencing his career ;— from the birth of Herodotus to 
the death oi Jf^enopbon, there u^as a space of one hundred and 
twenty*four y^r«. In their age historical writing is thought to 
have po08es«ed all the vigour, purity and elegance, w%xch belong to 
that species of writing. From the age of Xenophon to that of Poly- 
bius, there was a period of about two hundwd years, during which, 
it 18 wonderful to observe how many eminent historians there were, 
whoy in extent of knowledge and variety, were not inferior to the 
triumvirate, though in purity of composition they kept degenerating 
from that standard. In the Macedonic age, under Alexander and 
his successors, arose an innumerable multitude of writers in every 
branch of learning, and among them, consequently, historians of emi- 
nence* Of these some came forth from the sound, and as yet incor- 
rupt discipline of the schools of rhetoric ; such were Ephorus, Theo- 
pompn8« 9fx^ Timoeus ; others were from the schools of philosophy, 
of whom was Ariatotle*, and almost every one of that band of Peri- 



* Speaking, of Aristotle, the following account of the preservation of bis 
writings is extremely interesting. 
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patetics which followed him, as Theophrastus^ CalliBthenes, Dicaear- 
chusy Aristozenas, Phanias, and Agatharchides $ others agaio belong- 
ed to the school of g;rammarians, . as CallimachuSy Eratosthenes, 
Apollodoros ; while still another class came from the hardships of 



The writings of Aristotle appear to have been beyond the taste, and 
probably the comprehension of bis contemporaries and country. Theo- 
phrastuSfhis favourite disciple, to whom be left them, may have understood 
and valued them; but that this elegant Atheniaifr should, in his disposal 
of them,'pass by all his ingenious countrymen, and even all the cultivated 
state of Greece, and bequeath them to Nelens, an obscure inhabitant of 
an obscure city of Pergamus in Asia, wliose heirs locked them op in a 
chest, seems to imply that they were compositions not suited for his own 
times and nation, though destined to interest a remote posterity. They 
remained in this chest till the Pergamenian Kings searching every where 
for books, then only manuscripts, to form a great library in their me- 
tropolis, the descendants of Nelens fearing to be deprived of what, though 
useless to them» they supposed to be valuable at least as property, bid 
them from human sight and knowledge, in a vault under- ground. Here 
they lay unknown and untouched for one hundred and thirty years. By 
that time the posslbsor of this buried treasure wanting money, and finding 
thatAppellico, a rich citizen of Athens, was giving large prices for rare 
works to put in his library, they brought Aristotle out of his sepulchre, 
and sold them to the wealthy book collector. He found them so rotten 
from damp and age, that they would scarcely lay together, and were in 
many parts illegible ; he had them copied, and the chasms made by the 
moisture and worms supplied, as well as the ability of the day would 
allow, by conjectural insertions, which have generally made the difficult 
parts more difficult than before. But here they slept undisturbed upon 
bis shelves till Sylla, about eighty-five years before the christian era, 
coming to Athens and seizing this library, transported these with their 
bibliotbecal companions to Rome; not to study them, but to make them 
a part of that library which he wished also to be a portion of his popular 
repotaiioB. 

But fortunately for Aristotle, there was a man at Rome, Tyfannion, 
who having been carried there a prisoner from Pontus, was under the 
patronage of 'Cicero, reading lectures in that city. This expatriated stu- 
dent was intimate with Sylla's librarian, was himself a g^eat book collec- 
tor, and revered the memory of Aristotle, seeing the copy of this philoso- 
pher's works in Sylla's library, be obtained permission from his friend to 
copy it, he communicated his labours to Andronicus Rhodios, who from 
the MS. first made the works of Aristotle known to the public, nearly 
two hundred and fifty years after the hand which had composed them 
had mouldered into dust Sharim Turner. 
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warfare and the camp ; sach were Alexander's companioDS — Ptolo- 
'miBuSy Aristobulns, and Hecataens, whose historical writings, like 
those of all the others, have been destroyed by time. 

Profei9or Wyttenbach — never before translated. 

MiTFORD. The History of Greece, by William Mit- 
ford, 10 vols. 8vo. 5/ 5^ 

Gillies. The History of Greece, by Dr. John Gil- 
lies, 8 vols. 8vo. 3/ 18^ 

Thete are works of considerable merit ; the former is the most learned, the latter 
the most pepnlar; the former Is ahmpt in the style, the latter is more fluent } by 
the perusal of the one the reader is more amused than instmcted, by the study of 
the other he is more instmcted than amused. Dr. €Jarpenter. 

Goldsmith. The History of Greece, by Oliver 

Goldsmith, 2 vols. 8vo. 14^ 
Potter. The Antiquities of Greece, enlarged by 

Dunbar, 2 vols. 1/ 6^ 

Dr. Dibdin designates this as a profound yet unpretendhig work ; it is, however, 
capable of great improvement. 

Hill. On the Institutions and Manners of Ancient 
' Greece, by Dr. Hill, of St. Andrew's. 

An excellent compendium on the Institutions of Greece: 

Barthelemy. The Travels of Anacharsis the 
younger, in Greece, during the middle of the fourth 
century, 1)efore the christian era, translated from 
the French of the Abbe Barthelemy, in 6 vols, 
with a quarto atlas of plates and maps, 4/ 4s 

The sixth edition of this excellent book has recently appeared. 

The Athenian Letters are said to contain valuable 
illustrations of the History, Antiquities, Manners, 
&c. of Greece, and the best commentary upon 
Thucydides that ever was written, first printed in 
1741, in four 8vo. volumes. 

St ACKHousE. An Epitome of the History, Laws and 
Religion of Greece, designed for young persons, 
by Thomas Stackhouse, ISmo. 4^ 

Great diligence Is displayed in the eompiUtlon of this veiy niefhl little Tolumcb 
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In Wood's Edsay on the Genius and Writings of 
Homer, much valuable information may be glean- 
ed, 8vD. 



i^iif torp Of Home* 

The more recondite scholar, before proceeding to the 
Historians of Rome, is recommended to peruse the 
Dissertations of Pouilly and De Salier, in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, and the 
separate Treatise of M. De Beaufort, on the credit 
due to the histories of the five first ages of Rome. 

HooKE. The History of Rome from its building to 
the ruin of the commontirealth, by Nathaniel 
Hooke, in 6 vols. 8vo. 31 3s 

Feiigubon. The History of the Republic of Rome, 
^by Adam Ferguson, in 5 vols. 8vo. 21 2s 

This boA h written with elegance, thongii schohurs nsaalljr prefer Katfaaniel Hooke^ 

RoLLiw. The Roman History, by RoUin, 10 vols. 
8vo. 

Crevibr.. The History of the Roman Empire, from 
Augustus to Constantine, translated from the 
French of J. B. Crevier, 10 vols. 8vo. 3/ lO^ 

Tltea«th#tn9« la kis riefiwe, hb AnMKd «he work began by M. Rollin, and 
carried kis Romau History to the battle of AcCiam, and thought he could not make 
alMCteruM of the lftlt«re which a bad ktate of healA, worn out by the fiitigues of 
public iaittucUon, had given him, than to wttteonthe same model the History of 
fhe Roman Emperors, being a natural oontinuatbn of his work* 

llil book mk^ be conaldeMd M a ooMtimatioii to that of Rollin* 

Gibbon. The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire^ with maps, by Edward Gibbon, 
IS vols. 8vo. 4/ is 
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The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, adapted for families and young persons, 
by the omission of objectionable passages, by 
Thomas Bowdler, Esq. P. R. S. 5 vols, octavo, 

There is an elegant edition forming part of the Oxford 

classics, in eight vols, octavo, 31 is 
— r J abridged, Svols. octavo, 1&, 

with portraits. 

Oibbon thas ipeaks of his book.^The Tolnme of mj htotorj, vMeh bftd been 
•omewhat delayed bj the novelty and tvnmlt of a first sesaion, was aow ready for the 
press. After the perilous adventure had been declined by my friend, Mr. Elmsley, 
I ai^eed apon easy terms with Mr. Thomas Cadell, a respectable bookseUar, and 
Mr. William Strahan, an eminent printer, and they undertook the care and risk of 
the pubUcaftion, whieh derived more credit from the name of the shop, than ftou 
that of the author. The last revlsal of the proofs wa« submitted to my vigilance, 
and many blemishes of style, which had been invidible in the manuFcrfpt* were dia- 
eoveied and corrected in the printed sheet. So moderate were out hopes that the 
original impression had been stinted to five hundred, till the number was doubled 
by the prophetic taste of Mr. Strahan } the first impression was exhausted in a 
few days, a second and third edition were scarcely adequate to the demand. My 
book was on every fable, and almost on every toilette, nor was the general voice 
distubed by the baiUng of any pro&ne critic. Oum Life, 

Horace Walpole says, I was told a droll story of Gibbon the other 
day.— -One of those booksellers in Paternoster Row, who publish 
things in nnmbers, .went to Gibbon's lodgings in St. James's Street, 
sent np his name and was admitted. — ^*'Sir,'* said he, "I am now 
publishing a History of England, done by several good hands, I un- 
derstand yon have a knack at tliem there things, and should be glad 
to give you every reasonable encouragement." — As soon as Gibbon 
recovered the ube of his legs and tongue, which were petrified with 
surprise, he ran to the bell and desired bis servant to show this en- 
courager of learning down stairs. 

A modem writer asserts that the booksellers gained sixty thousand 
pounds out of Gibbon's History of the Roman Empire. 

Gibbon received six thousand pounds for the copyright; for the 
labour of a whole life, with the additional expense of an outlay for 
a library of considerable extent, necessary for the getting up of the 
work — it was no great reward. 

Goldsmith. The History of Rome, by Oliver Gold- 
smith, 2 vols. 145 
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Bankbs. The Civil and Constitutional History of 
Rome, from the foundation to the age of Augustus, 
by Henry Bankes, M.P. 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 45 



ANTIQUITIES. 

Kbnnett. The Roman Antiquities, by B. Kennett, 

octavo, plates, 105 6d 
Adams. The Roman Antiquities, by Dr. Adams, 

octavo, 95 
Lemprierb. The Classical Dictionary of Dr. Lem- 

priere is indispensible to every student of Roman 

history, octavo, 165. There is likewise a quarto 

edition 
DuNLop. The History of Roman Literature, from 

the earliest period to the Augustan age, S vols. 

octavo, 1/1 15 6d 
Perceval. The History of Italy, from the fall of the 

Western Empire to the commencement of the 

French Revolution, by G. Perceval, Esq. 2 vols. 

8vo. 11 10s 

Italy hu beeo to the modem worid, what Greece was to the aatlons of antiquity* 
Her annabare deeply fraught with instruction and Interest* 

In this department may also be recommended the Ro- 
man History of Mavor, 3 vols. 8vo. 185, as well 
adapted for such who have not leisure to enter 
into deep research. 

Middleton^s Life of Cicero contains a masterly deline- 
ation of Roman manners. The style in whieh it 
is written was greatly admired and commended 
by the late Mr. Fox, 2 vols, octavo, 125 
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i^tiitocp Of 4Sitm ^Stitsm. 



Dr. Richard Farmer, id a letter to a friend, on directions for the 
study of English History, has the following observations. 

You will not expect to be sent to the authors who are usually 
called classical, for much information in the English History. Very 
little is met with in the Greek, and not a great deal in the Latin. 
Caesar, Tacitus, and Suetonius, are the only writers worth men- 
tioning. 

Nor will you chuse to be referred to the monkish writers. Carte 
has made the most and best use of them, which is the greatest merit of 
bis work. Hume often puts their names in his margin ; but I fear all 
he knew of them was through the media of other writers. He has 
some mistakes which could not have occurred, had he really consulted 
the originals. 

Little real knowledge is to be picked up from our history before 
the conquest. The best authors, for this period, are -Milton and Sir 
William Temple : the latter more pleasing, but the former more ac- 
curate. .Milton*s prose works are exceeding stiff and pedantic, and 
Sir William's as remarkably easy and graceful $ but he should have 
attended more to the minutis of names and dates. 

From the conquest, our annals are more clear than those of any 
other nation in the world. This happens from the custom or ob- 
ligation that cFery.mitred abbey was under to employ a registrary for 
all extraordinary events; and their notes were usually compared 
together at the end of every reign. Hence the great number of 
monkish historians. 

It luckily happens that no party spirit has biassed the historians, 
in their account of our old kings ; and it therefore does not much 
signify what author is read. For you would sinile at my love of black 
letter, were I to refer you to Hollinshed or Stowe ; men, I assure 
you, by no means despicable. The most eloquent old history we 
have, is that by Samuel Daniel, a poet of no mean rank. Though 
be wrote more than half a century before Milton, his style appears 
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much more modern. HisContinoator, Trussel, is not so well spoken of* 
Daniel is very concise in his accounts before the conquest, but much 
fuller afterwards. He ends with Edward III. and Trussel with 
Richard III. This book is reprinted in Bishop Kennet*b collection, but 
the old editions are the best. The bishop employed Oldmizon, a hero 
in the Dunciad in the republication, who, we are told, falsified it in 
many places. 

If we are not content with the general accounts of the subsequent 
reigns, it may not be amiss to look at their particular writings. 

Buck's History of Richard 3d is remarkable from the pains he 
takes to clear his character against the scandal (as he calls it) of other 
historians. Lord Bacon's florid i History of Henry 7th comes next. -^ 
Tou must know this kiog was a favourite of James the First, and as 
it was written to recover his favour, the author, you may suppose, has 
not been impartial. Lord Herbert's Henry the 8th well deserves 
reading; he was a free-thinker, and a free writer, his information 
was good, and the era particularly interesting. The next work of 
importance, not quite forgetting Sir John Hay ward's Edward 6th, is 
Camden's Elizabeth, a performance worthy of its author. The story 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, may be more particularly learned from her 
countrymen, Melvile, Buckanan, &c. 

The Stuarts have brought in a flood of histories, many high- 
flying panegyrics, and many scandalous invectives. — On James Ist, 
.Wilson, Sanderson, Weldon, &c, and a late writer, one Harris, an 
Anabaptist Parson. ^ 

For Charles the First appears our greatest historian, Lord Claren- 
don ; OB the other side, Ludlow, who is, however, particularly severe 
on Cromwellyl omit Whitelock, Rushworth, Warwick, and a thousantf 
others. 

After the restoration, Burnet's History of his Own Times will come 
in, and carry us to the end of Queen Anne's reign ; a curious work, 
but to be used with great caution, as the bishop had strong prejudices. 
Salmon wrote an answer to it. 

Rapin seems the next writer of much consequence. Voltaire, cer- 
tainly a good judge of history, calls him our best historian $ but per- 
haps he was partial to hi«« countryman. It ib, however, a work of 
much accuracy, but barren of reflection, and consequently, heavy in 
the reading. Carte, who emphatically styles himself an Englishman, 
wrote purposely against him on the tory side of the question. 

The latter historians, Hume, Smollett, &c. you know, perhaps, as 
well as I do Hume is certainly an admirable writer ; his style bold, 
and his reflection shrewd and uncommon ; but his religious and 
political notions have too often warped his judgment. Smollett wants 
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the dignity of history, and takes any thing upon trait ; but his books, 
at least the former volumes, are sufficiently pleasing. I have pur- 
posely omitted a multitude of writers ; as Speed, Baker, Brady, 
Tyrrell, Echard, Guthrie, &c. 

Collections of letters and slate papers are of the utmost importance, 
if we pretend to exactness ; such as a collection called the Cabala, 
Burleigh*8, Sydney's, Thurloe's, &c. 

The last observation I shall trouble yov with is, that sometimes a 
single pamphlet will give us better the clue of a transaction -than a 
volume in folio. 

Thus we learn from the Duchess of Marlborough's apology, that the 
peace of Utrecht was made by a quarrel among the women of the bed 
chamber ! Hence, memoirs, secret histories, political papers, &c. are 
not to be despised ; always allowing sufficiently for the prejudice of 
party ,'and believing them no farther thdn they are supported by col- 
lateral evidence. 



THE CHRONICLES. 

Hall, HoUinshed, Grafton, Camden, Speed, Stowe, Dugdale, Le- 
land, and others of about the same age, may be called our original 
historians $ inasmuch as they derived their information from sources 
now entirely closed against us. They had access to documents of 
which but a portion is preserved, and that as it were by chance, and 
under the keys of the carious. They bad authorities, more in num- 
ber, perhaps, than appears in their works, since some might be con- 
salted by them for confirmation of what they found in others ; and 
in many inst^ces, they bad an additional resource in tradition, of 
which later ages are entirely deprived. The destruction of documents 
that took place during the civil wars is exceedingly to be regretted, 
while accidental conflagrations, piTferings, and other means of defal- 
cation, though local, have contributed to diminish the stock of in- 
structive naaterials which has escaped the violence of intentional mis- 
chief. 

In Bishop Nicholson's historical library a full account of all the 
monkish historians may be met with. 

Those who wish to read our early histori^as^ may 
obtain the reprint of the following chronicles : 
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HoUinshed, Hall, Grafton, Fabyan, Rastell, Arnold, 
Hardyng, and Froissart^ in 15 vols, royal 4to. 
37/ lOy 

MoNSTBELET, The Chronicles of France and En- 
gland, translated from the French, by Thomas 
Johnes, Hafod Press, 5 vols, royal 4to. 21/ 

Dtt, Dibdin njft th^ are a never feilinc aoarce of ammwnwit. CoaTersaUoM, 
tkirmiahei, battles, the coantrjr, the town, icenei within the tent, the ^ace, or the 
church, theqnlet of pastoral ocenpation or the tnmult of a popnlar assemblj, are 
hit off in a manner the most simple and striking imaginable. 



A grant has recently been made by parliament, for the laudable 
purpose of reprinting our ancient historians, to form a complete body 
of national history. 



In collections or bodies of history, the French have greatly the ad- 
vantage over us ; as well as in the rich store of memoirs, which illus- 
trate so delightfully the late {Meriods of their history. 

I find it impossible to do justice to the literature of France, in the 
limits I have fixed for this book ; it is, therefore, my intention to 
reserve the whole of the Foreign literature for a separate and 
distinct volume. 

Clarendon. The History of the Rebellion and 
Civa Wars of England, in 6 vols. 4to. 71 I7s 6d— 
6 vols. 8vo. 3/ 3s y by Edward Hyde, Lord Claren- 
don. 

The Life should also be purchased, in which the his- 
tory is continued, 3 vols. 8v4>. 

His eloquence and power of painting characters, and knowledge of hts snlyect 
rank him in Che first class of writers ; we rise from Clarendon as we sometimes do 
from Milton, often charmed and astonished, but a little wearied and well pleased to 
rise ; it is his^nagnanlaioas impartiality, as well as his inflexible adherence to truth, 
which eonstittitas the chief excellence of his history. Dr» IHbdiiu 

Lyttleton. The History of the Reign of Henry the 
Second, 8vo. 
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The History of England to the Revolution, 1688, by 
David Hume, with a continuation by Dr • Smollett, 
to the death of George the Second, in thirteen 
octavo, vols il 10s 

There is an elegant edition, forming part of the Ox- 
ford classics, iu ] 3 vols. 38 portraits. 

■ , 15 vols. S4mo. small 

type, 31 15*. 

There are severa], continuations to Hume and Smol- 
lett, of which the best, I think, may be considered 
to be that by Dr. Robert Bisset, to the death of 
George the Third, in six octavo vols. 31 3s 

Smollett first published a History of England in 1757, and reprinted 
in 1758, in eleven octavo volumes; it was published in sixpenny 
nambers, of v?hich twenty thousand copies were sold directly, this 
extraordinary popularity was created by the artifice of the publisher. 
He addressed a packet of the proposals to every parish clerk in 
England, carriage free, witb half-a-crown enclosed, as a compliment, 
to have them distributed through the pews of the church, which being 
generally done, the pious people read the papers instead of listening 
to the sermon, and the result was an extensive, demand for the 
work. 

Hume says, I commenced with the accession of the hoase of Stuart, 
an epoch where I thought the mis -representations began chiefly to 
take place. I was, I own, sanguine in my expectations of the success 
of this work. I thought that I was the only historian that had at once 
neglected present power, interest and authority, and the cry of popu- 
lar prejudice, and as the subject was suited to every capacity, I ex- 
pected proportional applause. But miserable was my disappointment. 
I was assailed by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and even de- 
testation. English, Scotch, and Irish, whig and tory, churchman and 
sectary, free-thinker and religionist, patriot and courtier, united in 
their rage against the man who had presumed to shed a generous tear 
for the fate of Charles Ist, and the Earl of Staflfbrd. And after the 
first ebullitions of their fury were over, what was still more mortrfy« 
ingy the book seemed to sink into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me, that 
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io a twelfemootb, he lold only forty-five copies of it. 1 scarcely, 
indeed, heard of one man in the three kingdoms, considerable for rank 
or letters, that could endure the book. I must only except the Pri- 
mate of England, Dr. Herring, and the Primate of Ireland, Dr. 
Stone. These dignified prelates separately sent me messages not to 
be discouraged. I was, however, I confess, discouraged. 

Johnson^ His style is not English, the structure of his sentences is 
French. And the English stmcture may, in the nature of things, be 
equally good. But if yon allow that the English langage is esta- 
blished, he is wrong. 

Henry. The History of Great Britain, by Dr. Ro- 
bert Henry, 12 vols, octavo, Al As 

There is a continuation by James Petit Andrews, to 
the death of Elizabeth, in two octavo' volumes. 

Fo(iitud«nti the plan of this work is excellent, being divided into distinct divi- 
sions of subjectM, by wblcli may be traced any one in particular throughovt the 
worli. The principal dlvlsioiis are Political Hiitory, Ecclesiastical History, Leam- 
!■{, Arts, Comrnercei Maonenand Cnstonu. 



Dr, Johnson, I have heard Henry's History of Great Britain well 
spoken of. I am told it is carried on in separate divisons, as the ciTil, 
the military, the religious history. I wish much to have onebranch 
well done, and that is the history of manners of common life. 

Dr. Robertson, Henry should have applied his attention to that 
alone, which is enough for any man, and he might have found a great 
deal scattered in various books, bad he read solely with that view. 
Henry errrd in not selling his first volume at a moderate price to the 
booksellers^.that they might have poshed him on till he had got repu- 
tation. I sold ray History of Scotland at a moderate price, as a work 
by which the booksellers might either gain or not; and Cadell has 
tol4 me that Millar and he have got six thousand pounds by it. I 
afterwards, received a much higher price for my writings. An author 
should sell his first work for what the booksellers will give, till it 
shall appear whether he is an author of merit, or, which is the same 
thing as to purchase money, an author who pleases the pablic. 

BoswtlVs Life of Johnson, 

Dr. Henry acknowledged that he gained a profit of three thousand 
three hundred pounds by his History of England ; a small remunera- 
tion for the labour of twenty years. 
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Turner. Thie History of the Ang^lo-Saxons, from 
their first appearance in Europe to the end of 
their dynasty in England, by Sharon Turner, with 
maps, 3 vols, octavo, 2/ 5^ 

The History of England, from the Noripan conquest 
to the conclusion of the reign of Henry the Se- 
venth, including the Histories of Religion, and of 
English Literature, in prose and poetry^ by 
Sharon Turner, 5 vols, octavo, first published in 
quarto 

ThflDWttet ishigUj cttions and ioatnictlTe, and, compared with it, one amy 
£drljr stale, aU preYioni accounts were not only saperfidal, batenoneone. A great 
portion of the worlc it devoted to tlie History of Religion and Llteratnfe. It It, 
thronghottt, most eloquently and powerfully written. 

The History of the Reign of Henry the Eighth, com- 
prising the Political History of the commencement 
of the English Reformation, being the first part 
ofthe modern History of England, I vol. quarto, 

L1N6ARD. The History of England, from the first 
invasion of the Romans^ by Dr. John Lingard, 
eight vols, octavo, 4/ Ifo 

0r. Lingard's book is the fniit of great in^iutry, learaing aod 
acateneM, directed by 00 ordinary talents ; it is written in a clear 
and agreeable manner* His style is nervous and concise, 

Pr. Lingard, we need scarcely say, is a decided partisan of the 
eliurcb of Ro]ne« That he should be devoted to her doctrines was to be 
expected, from the faith he holds, and the profession he has em- 
braced ; but he is not only a believer in the creed, and a^vocfite for 
the discipline of his church ; he is the defender of all her saints and 
confessors $ the eulogist of all those who have laboured er suffered in 
her cause; the decrlerofall those who have resisted her usurpations, 
from the days of Austin to the dawn of the Reformation. His thermo- 
meter for personal merit is of spiritual manufacture. 

Edinh Rev, No, 83, 
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Goldsmith tu^ o- a 

1/ 1?, ' "y "'^- Coote, 4 vols, octavo, 

in 1789, by sl 1! ^ . *'* *^'""*^^ Revolution 
P.R.S "'''^'^''•''*««''' M.P. LL.D. 

a/acilhy ofacc«s ,„ or^ "' 1 ' •''"^''''**'^ experienced 

Wence In .b. „b,^. .'f''^/.^*"/''" «' «««». "en with hi. eon- 

•'» '■ope. ' "«• ""«■ "««•»", he Muld hate T.ntured 

B«ODiE. TheHistoryoftheBritkl. IP • '^ 
the Accession r.f nu\ . Empire, from 

.iiLcession of Charles the First tn th^ i» 

pon, 4 .ols. octavo, h, Ge^^e Br^^t 

^'"cli ^?'^' °^*''" ^'^^ o^' George the Third 
continued to his MaiPBh,'» j« « ™> 

««*, by Dr. AiWn ' ^ ^''''' "^ ^''^«- "'=^-' 

^"t J*. '^''' ""^""^ °^ *''« R«'?n of Georee the 
Third; to which is prefixed, a vi:w of the TrC- 

C S; B^trr^^^^ :^ ^^^« *••« fourth, 
'i'. bo* «." "!^!r' ^^' ^ ^ ^°^«- octavo, »3* 

-ybh r(p,„„^cl«, «d tapM^hT^ *^ "" t«nnla,U„ ,f u., tatter, ^ 
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Granger. The Biographical History of England, 
by James Granger, with the continuation of No- 
ble, 7 vols, octavo, from Egbert to the Revolu- 
tion, 6 vols, octavo, 3/ 35, royal, 4Z 10^, folio, 
181 ISsy with 310 portraits 

BoswelL I have, since I saw yon, read every vrord of Graiigef^ 
Biographical History ; it has entertained me exceedingly. It seems 
be was like Pope. — 

" While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory." 

It Is one of the most delightfal works of the class of British bio- 
graphy. 

Qertrand db Moleville. a Chronological A- 
bridgment of the History of England, by Bertrand 
de Moleville, 4 vols, octavo 

Onasimilar plan Is the woric of Andrews, on the Histoiy of Gfost Brttmin, oon- 
nected with the Chionology of Europe. 

MiLi»AR. An Historical View of the English Go- 
vernment and Constitution, from the Settlement 
of the Saxons to the Revolution, 4 vols. 1/ 16; 

Godwin . The History of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, by William Godwin, 2 vols, octavo, II 8s 

Markuam. a History of England, from the inva- 
sion of the Romans to the death of George the 
Third, with conversations at the end of each chap- 
ter, 14 plates, 2 vols, duodecimo, 16s 

This Is flie best wrlttw histmy for jvuag persons : the sdeetioa of matter is jvdi* 
clons and well proportioned ; the allerlatioiis of leetnre and dlaloinie prodnce an 
enlireafaig tffBct. 

Campbell. The Annals of Great Britain, from the 
accession of George the Third to the peace of 
Amiens, S vols, octavo 

Hallam. The Constitutional History of England, 
from the accession of Henry the Seventh to the 
death of George the Second, by H, Hallam, Esq. 
3 vols, octavo, 1/ I6s 
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NAVAL HISTORY. 

Bb£NTOn. The Naval Histbry of Great Britain, 
from 1783 to 1823, by Captain Edward Pelham 
Brenton 

Hit experience as a nilor, iklll as a dravf htsmaD, and faiteicoiine with many 
dbdngnlihed oftcen of his profinslon, render Captain Btenton fnDy competent to 
the task which his professional ardour led him to undertake. 

James, The Naval History of the late War to the 
accession of George the Fourth, 1820, by E. 
James, Esq. 6 vols, octato, numerous plates of 
battles, 41 10s 

The reader will find much naval information contained in these rolnmes, thongfa 
it must be admitted they are spaa out to a Tory nnnecessarj length. The work 
erinoes considerable research, bat the author displays little of historical tact; the 
page of history ought never to be disgraced by unmeaning commentaries, or pointed 
personalitlee. 

In this class may be mentioned the old Naval History, 
in 8 volumes, CampbelFs Lives of the Admirals, 
and Marshall's Naval Biography. 

The latter work embraces a memolrof ereiy oflleer In his Mi^esty's Naral Service, 
liom the senior ** Flag Officer'* down to the junior ** Commander.*' It contains 
much of chronological and anecdotlcal information. Many of the characters are 
autfienttc and aUy drawn. The author, however, has fallen into the error eemmon 
to contemporaiy biogn^phers; he indulges throughout his work in a laudatory strain, 
and his praise is ftequently flilsome to a &ult* The book is said to be, from this 
Teiy naao% rather unpopular fai the preftssion. 
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CoLQUHOUN. A Treatise on the Wealth, Power, 
and Resources of Great Britain, by P. Colquhoun, 
Esq. quarto, 31 3s 

This work exhibits an daborate display of the wealth, power,and resources of the 
British empire. 

There is an older work of this description, now raroly 
consulted, entitled Campbell's Political Survey of 
Great Britain, S. vols, quarto 
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MILITARY HISTORY. 

In this division I hardly know what to mention^ ex- 
cept the valuable work of Archdeacon Cox, Me- 
moirs of the Duke of Marlborough, 6 vols, octavo, 
and a quarto atlas, 51 5sy and the C^mpa^ns of tlpe 
Duke of Wellington 

The History of the War in Spain and Portugal, by 
Robert Southey, 3 vols, quarto, 61 6s 

The foUoiriag it an antbenttc copy of » letter writtev bjr General 

Wolfe; it conkaios mn6k useful iBstroctioD lor yonog men in the 

military profession. 

Devizes^ Sunday, ISA July, 1756. 
Dear Sir, 

Tou cannot find me a mote agreeable employment than to serre and 
oblige you; and I wish nith all my heiart thajt ipy inclinations and 
abilities were of equal force. I do not recollect what it was I re* 
commended to Mr* Cornwallis's nephew : it might be the Count de 
Torpin's book, which is certainly worth looking Into, as it contains 
a good deal of plain practice. 

Tour brother, no doubt, is master of the tatio and French langua- 
ges, and has some knowledge of the mathematics ; without this last, he 
can never become acquainted with tbeattack and defence of places; 
andl should advise him, by all means, to give up a year or two of his 
time, now while he is young, (if he has not already done it,) to the 
study of the mathematics, because it will greatly facilitate his progress 
in military matters. As to the books that are fittest for his purpose, 
he may begin with the King of Prussia's regulations for the horse and 
foot, where the economy and good order of an army, in the lower 
branches, is extremely well established. Then there are the '* Me- 
moirs of the Marquis de Santa Cruz, Feuquiere, and Montecuculi,'* 
" Tollard's Commentaries upon Polybins,'* the *' Projet'de Tactique,'* 
" L'Attaqne et la Defense des Placies, par le Marescbal de Vauban," 
" Les Memoires de Gk>o]on,*' '* L'lngenieur de Campagne,*' *' Le Sieur 
Renie," for all that concerns artillery. Of the ancients, Vegetius, 
Caesar, Thucydides, Xenophon^s Life of Cyrus, and the retreat of the 
ten thoosand Greeks. I do not mention Polybins, because th&comm^n- 
taries and history naturally go together. Of latter days, Davila, 
Guicciardini, Strada, the Memoirs of the Duke of Suliy. There is 
abundance of military knowledge to be picked out of the lives of 
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GuUviit Adolphos, and Charles the XIL King oF Sweden, and 
Zisca, the Bohemian | and if a tolerable account coold be got of the 
exploits of Scanderb^, It wonld be inestimable, for he exceeds all 
olBcers, ancient and modem, In the conduct of a small defensive armyj; 
I met with him in the Turkish history, but no where else. The life of 
Suetonius, too, contains many fine things in this way. 

There is a book lately published that I have heard commended, *'Art 
'* de la Guerre Practique.*' I suppose it is collected from all the best 
authors that treat of war : and there is a little volume, intitled <' Tralt6 
de la Petite Guerre,** that your brother should take in his pocket 
when he goes opon out-duties and detachments. The Mareschal de 
Puysegur's book is in esteem. I believe Mr. Townsend will think 
this catalogue long enough ; and if he had patience to read, and desire 
to apply, as I am persuaded he has, the knowledge contained in them, 
there is wherewithal to make him a considerable person in his profes- 
sion, and, of course, very useful and serviceable to his country. In 
general, the lives of all the great commanders, of all good histories of 
warlike nations, will be very instructive, and lead him naturally to 
imitate what he must necessarily approve of. 

Ih these days of scarcity, and in these unlucky times, it is much to 
be wished that all our young soldiers of birth and education would 
follow your brother's steps ; and as they will have their turn to com* 
mand, that they would try to make themselves fit for that imp<9rtaBt 
trust ; without it, we must sink under the supreme abilities and inde* 
fatigable industry of our restless neighbours* 

You have drawn a larger letter upon yourself than, perhaps, yon 
expected, but I could hardly make it shorter without doing wrong to 
good authors. 

In what a Btrange manner have we conducted our affairs in the Me- 
diterranean ! Quelle belle occasion manqu^e I 

I am, with perfect esteem, dear Sir, 

Tour most humble Servant, 

JAMES WOLFE. 



l^ij^torp of Wisitfi. 

The following books, although they are merely tours, 
abound in historical matter, and are well calcu*- 
lated to acquaint us with the present and former 
state of all parts of Wales. 

Pennant, Warrington, Bingley, Malkin, Powell. 

Blnglqr has an infoiiioai dinertatfam upon the hmgiiige, maonan, and cutomt 
of the Watch. 
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l^tj$torp Of j&cotlanti. 



The Chronicles of Scotland, by Boyce and Bellenden, 

S vols, quarto, beautifiilly printed, 5/5^ 
Robertson. The History of Scotland, during the 

reign of Queen Mary and King James the Sixth, 

by William Robertson, 3 vols. 18* 
The whole works of Robertson are published in IS 

vols, octavo. His: they contain the History of 

Charles the Fifth — Scotland — India — America 
There is a very neat edition printed by Pickering, in 

8 vols, octavo, price 31 3sy with five portraits 
Guthrie. The general History of Scotland, in 10 

vols, octavo, by W. Guthrie, is a book now rarely 

consulted 
DALRTMPiiE. The Annals of Scotland, from the 

accession of Malcolm the Third to that of the 

House of Stuart, published in 3 vols, octavo, by 

Sir David Dalrymple, 1/ 10s 

The historical, philological, and antiquarian labors of Sir David Dalrjrmple, are 
inch as antitle their author to the finemosC rank among his contempotaries. 

PiNKEBTON. An Inquiry into the History of Scot- 
land, 2 vols, quarto 

He has likewise published the History of Scotland, 
from the accession of the Stuarts to Mary, 1797, 
and Scottish Gallery of Portraits, 1799 
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LiAiNC The History of Scotland, with a preliminary 
dissertation respecting Mary's participation in the 
murder of Damley^ 4 vols, octavo, 1/ I2s 

A wotk paiticalarly rich in UlnstntlTe noHm. 

Chalmers. The Caledonia of Mr. George Chal- 
mers, of which three volumes have already ap- 
peared, in quarto, (to be completed in five,) is a 
work of stupendous labour, 3/ Ss each volume 

Dr. DIbdia deslgnatos bhathe Atlas of Seottlafa Antlqaulei, leavinc no depart- 
ment VBtouched, whom neither dUBeuitiet tire, nor dangen dannt. 

Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, by the same pen, 3 vols, 
octavo, 21 Ss 

This Is a recent prodnction,or great exodlence, and must have a place in every 
well furnished Libraiyof Scettidi Lfteratue. 

Benger. Memoirs of the Life of Mary, Queen of 
Soots, by Miss Benger, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 4^ 

Miss Benfer has laigdjarailed herself of the store of historical iuibrmation dis- 
plajed in Mr. Chalmers's book. 

Cook. The History of the Reformation in Scotland, 
by Dr. Cook, 3 vols, octavo, 2ls 

This is a book executed with great jadgment and impartiBlltjr,as connected with 
the histoiy of Scotland. 

M^Crib. The Life of John Knox, by Dr. M'Crie, 

3 vols. 1/ b 
The Life of Andrew Melville, by the same author - 

These works oontaina Talnablehodjr of eodesiastical and liteniyhistaiy relating 
to Scotland. 

Mackenzie. Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, by 
Sir George Mackenzie, Kt. 

JoHNSTOK. The History of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land, of 1745-6, containing the causes of the Pre- 
tender's defeat at CuUoden, by the Chevalier 
Johnston, Aide-du-camp to Prince Edward 
Charles, octavo, 15s 

These memolrg possess all the interest of romance, and exhibit traits of Ihe cha- 
racter and feeling of the times. 
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A vifew of the History of Scotland, from the earliest 
records to the Rebellion in 1745, in a series of 
letters^ 3 vols, octavo. 



^iisttorp of Si^danti. 

Leland. The History of Ireland, by Dr. Thomas 
iLeland, 3 vols, quarto, is a book often referred to, 
as also the work of Ware, 3 vols, folio. 

Plowden. The History of Ireland, 3 vols, quarto, 
by John Plowden, or 3 vols, octavo, IMl^ 6d 

Wakefield. An Account of Ireland, 2 vols, quarto, 
6/ 6*, by Edward Wakefield. 

This is a work of considerable valae in a statistical point of view. Mr. Waltefleld 
lias bestowed great labour npon his book, and is justlj appreciated for the fidelitj 
and accoracjr of its details. 

Gordon. The History of Ireland, to the union of 
1801, 2 vols, octavo, by the Rev. William Gordon, 
His 

The same author wrote a History of the Irish Rebel- 
lion of 1798, published in 1801 

O'CoNOR. Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Veteres, 
with copious notes, prolegomena, and indexes, by 
Dr. Charles O'Conor, librarian to the Duke of 
Buckingham 

The fltst Tolume only has been published, which will be found replete with miich 
cnrloosyrecondite. and interesting lore, retatlre to Ireland. 

Croker. Researches in the South of Ireland, by 
T. Crofton Croker, with sixteen plates, quarto, 
21 is 

Though this ▼olnme contains ooMdeiahle antiquarian research, there is still mnch 
Talvable information. 
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There is a volume of Travels in Ireland, by Reid, 
which is preceded by a long historical account, in 
octavo, IS5 
Letters from the Irish Highlands, duodecimo, 7s 
There is also a History of Ireland, by Barlow, in octa- 
vo, and by O'l^alloran, in 3 vols, octavo. 



WiH to tl)e l^tjs^torp of <0teat Britain. 



PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

The Parliamentary Debates and State Trials, neces.- 
sarily form a part of every senator's library. 

Hansard. The Parliamentary History of England, 
from the earliest period to the year 1803, in 36 
closely printed volumes, royal octavo, at llWsQi 
per volume, under the care and revision of T. C. 
Hansard. 

From the year 1803 the Parliamentary History is 
continued downwards, in the work entitled Par- 
liamentary Debates. It contains the most accurate 
accounts of all proceedings and debates in both 
Houses of Parliament, with all the official docu- 
ments. 

The Parliamentary Debates are also published in 
royal octavo, and form, to the death of George the 
Third, 41 vols, each volume sold at llWsGd 

There is a new series of the present reign, of which 
seven volumes are published a( 1/ 11^ 6cZeach. 

A Summary of the Session of 1825 was published in 
post octavo, with the intention of continuing it 
annually. 
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Parliamentary Abstract ; giving an outline of all 
papers and public documents presented'to Parlia- 
ment, price 25s each volume. 

Parliamentary Review ; containing essays on the 
principal subjects discussed in Parliament, toge- 
ther with an examination of the arguments em- 
ployed in debate, each volume price 25^ 

Dr. Dibdin recommends the purchase, for large libra- 
ries, of the Domesday- book, 1783, 1816, in 4 folio 
volumes, edited by Henry £llis, Esq. 

This is the most important work yet pttbli^lled with reference to the British 
History, Antiquities, Laws, Customs, &c A copy in good binding may be bad 
for 91 9t 

Such as desire more extensively to supply this depart- 
ment, must obtain the historical collections of 
Prynne, Rymer, Spelman, Rushworth, White- 
lock, Digges, D'Ewes, and Nalson. 

Burnet. The History of his ovi^n time, vi^ith the sup- 
pressed passages and notes, by Speaker Onslovr 
and others, 1823, by Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Sarum, 6 vols, octavo, Oxf. 2/ 7^ 

This edition, put forth under the eare of the Rer. Dr. Rooth, !■ much improTed 
to that of any other; it has Kkewtoe the notes of Ijord Dartmouth and Lord Hard- 
wiclce. 

The History of the Reformation, by the same author, 
is esteemed a popular and instructive performance, 
in 6 octavo volumes, 3/ 3* ; though we have yet to 
wait for a masterly production of this period, in 
our own history. 

Ingram. The Saxon Chronicles, with an English 
translation and notes, by the Rev. J. Ingram, 
q\iarto, 31 13s 6J, with plates of coins, &c. 
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SoMERS. A collection of Tracts relating to the con- 
stitution of this country were reprinted in 1809- 
16, in 13 quarto volumes, under the editorship of 
Sir Walter Scott, 40/ 

Dr> Dibdln desfgnates this book as a sploidid and lasting^ moDDment of the jnd^ 
ment and patriotism of that great man. 

Harleian Miscellany, edited by Mr. Parke, contain^ 
many curious historical tracts, in 10 quarto vo- 
lumes, 3U 10*; or in twelve octavo volumes, not 
including the additional matter, 8/ 8s 

Lodge. Illustrations of British History, by Edmund 
Lodge, Esq. 

In this department, for those who are forming exten- 
sive libraries, may be enumerated the labours of 
Maddox, Winwood, Welwood, Forbes, Thurloe, 
aud the Strafford, Burghley, and Clarendon pa- 
pers . 

Annual Register; or, a View of History, Politics, 
and Literature, from 1758 to 1 825, 67 vols. 48/ 

Fenn. Original Letters in the times of Henry the 
Seventh, Edward the Fourth, Edward the Fifth, 
Richard the Third, and Henry the Eighth, by va- 
rious persons of rank, with portraits, fac-similes, 
and notes, by the late Sir John Fenn, in 5 vols, 
quarto 

De Lolme. An Essay on the English Constitution, 
octavo, by J. L. De Lolme, 8* 

It is requisite tolje well versed in oar history previous to the reading of this beauti- 
ful survey of the theory of our government, in order that the reader may 'judge of its 
popformity to facts. 

Custahce on the Constitution pf England, duodecimo, 
may be read with advantage by those who have not 
leisure to peruse De Lolme's admirable treatise, 
tp which it is an esLcellent introduction. 
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Blackstone. Commentaries .on the Laws of Eng- 
land, by SirW. Blacksfone, corrected and enlarged 
by Taylor Coleridge, 4 vols, octavo, 2/ 10«, 1826 

Russell. An Essay on the History of the English 
Government and Constitution, by Lord John Rus- 
sell, octavo, 14^, greatly enlarged. 



■*»- 



THE PRAISE OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Sagely resolved to swell each bulky piece 

With venerable toys from Rome and Greece; 

Hdw oft, in Homer, Paris curlM his hair; 

If Aristotle's cap were round or square; 

If in the cave where Dido first was sped, 

To Tyre she turn'd her heels, to Troy her head.— 

Turn CaxtoB, W^ynkyn, each old Goth and Hno, 

To rectify the reading of a pun. 

There nicely trifling, accurately dull, 

How one may toil, and toil— to be a fool.— 

MalUt. 



All that is really known of the ancient state of Britain is contained 
in a few pages; we can know no more than what the old wi iters 
have told us, yet what large books have we upon it ; the whole of 
which, excepting such parts as are taken from those old writers, is all 
a dream. Dr» Johnson, 

Those who arc desirous to obtain more enlarged in- 
formation upon British Topography, would do. 
well to consult the laborious work of Mr. William 
Upcott, entitled, — 

A Bibliographical Account of the principal works re- 

» 

lating to English Topography, in 3 vols, octavo. 

ThU book will be found of great use to the print collector, persons abont to 
form libraries, and tbose who mereljr wish to acquire information, and especiallj 
sacb as are anxious to have a guide for research upon ererj subject connected with 
topography, including pedigrees, genealogy, &c. 
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Camden. The foundation of this department is the 
Britannica of William Camden, greatly enlarged, 
by Richard Gough, with many maps and plates, 
4 vols, fblio, \6l 16s 

Th« indefatigable editor has subjoined tbe description of cooBtles given bj nore 
recent topof^raphera. Camden first pubUsbed his book in 1586, in Latin, 

In 1603 he pnblished, at Frankfort, a collection of ovr Ancient Historians, in the 
same language. 

GouGH. The Sepulchral Monuments of Great Bri- 
tain, in 3 vols, folio 

A book of great research and diligent labour. 

Blore. The Monumental Remains of Noble and 
Eminent Persons, comprising the Sepulchral An- 
tiquities of Great Britain, engraved from draw- 
ings by Edward Blore, F. S. A. with historical and 
biographical illustrations. 

This work is now in course of publication, to be completed in twenty-four parts in 
imperial octavo, price 10s each part. 

Before the time of Mr. Gon^h, sepulchral antiquities were so lightly 
prijred, and so little understood, that not only had not any treatise 
upon the subject preceded his labour, but the incidental notices 
respecting them, which are dispersed through yarious antiquarian 
publications, were of so vague and ansatisfactory a nature as more 
frequently led to error than conveyed correct intelligence. Besides 
abounding with all the defects incidental to a first effort, undertaken 
under disadvantageous circumstances, the selection of subjects for the 
illustration of Mr. Gough*s work was not made with sufficient judg- 
ment. The indefatigable exertions of our antiquaries, during the last 
thirty years, have scarcely left any portion of the country unez- 
ploced, which has added a great number of Interesting examples 
hitherto unrecorded. 

PuGPAliE,*. The Monasticon Anglicanum> new edi- 
tion, edited by Henry Ellis, Dr. Bandinel^ &c. 

This spleodid work wHl be completed in six folio volumes. 

The other pieces of this eminent antiquary are 
The History of Warwickshire, folio 
St. Paul's Cathedral 



• The life of this eminent Antiquary will shortly make its appearance. 
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The embanking and draining of Fens and Marshes 

Origines Juridiciales^ or Historical Memoirs of the 
English Laws 

The Baronage of England, 3 vols, folio 

Short View of the late troubles in Kngland 

The Ancient Usage in bearing of Arms 

Grose. The Antiquities of England, plates, 8 vols, 
quarto, 171 175, or in eight octavo volumes, 10/ lOs 

■ Scotland, 2 vols, quarto, 71 7s ^ oc- 
tavo, 6/ 6s 

— " Trelaiid, 2 vols, quarto, 10/ 10^, 



octavo, 8/ 8^ 
Strutt. The Dress and Habits of the English, by 

Joseph Strutt, platee, 2 vols, royal quarto, 5155 
The Sports and Pastimes of the English, plates, I vol. 

quarto, 31 3s 
Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, plates, quarto, 

3/35 
Archjelogia. The Archaelogia, published by the 

Society of Antiquarics,in 20 quarto vols, 25/^ com- 
prehends a vast storeof British Antiquities 
liTsoNs. The Magna Britannid: of Daniel and Sa« 

muelLysons, comprehending nine counties : 
Bedfordshire, Cambridge, Derby, 

Berkshire, Cheshire, Devon, 

Buckinghamshire, Cumberland, Middlesex, 

forming ten quarto volumes, are sold at 27/, with 

the additional plates, 42/ 
Environs of London, 3 vols, quarto, 10/ 105 
Collection of Gloucestershire Antiquities, witfi l^rief 

descriptions, 1 10 plates, folio, 6/ 6$ 
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Lybons. The History of the three Choirs of Glotr- 
cester, Worcester, and Hereford, by S. Lysons, 
7s6d ' 

Reliquiae Britannico. Romano, containing figures, of 
Roman Antiquities discovered in various parts of 
England, in four large folio volumes, 48/ 

Tbli li an iDdlspensible part of aa antiquarian's library. 

GiEALDi. Cambrensis Itinerarium, edited by Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, 2 vols, quarto, 8/ 8* 

This ii a curloiM and «Iefant worlr. 

Brand. Observations on Popular Antiquities, with 
additions, by Henry Ellis, 2 vols, quarto, 4/ 4^, 
octavo, 15* 

Caffba. a Topographical Dictionary of the United 
Kingdom, in octavo, mops, 1825, 1' lls6d. 

A w»tt\ manual »f n^tw99> 

Pbnnant. Tours in Wales, by Thomas Pennant, 

Esq, plates, S vol». octavo, 2/ 5^ 
—————— Tour from Chester to London, plates, 

15* 

Account of London, plates, octavo, 1/1* 



This U the most popular historj of modem Babylon, which might be advantage- 
ouslj printed la a smaller and cheaper form. 



Tour from London to the Isle of Wight, 

2 vols, quarto, 31 

Tour from Downing to Alston Moor, 



quarto, 11 lis 6d 

— Tour from Alston Moor to Harrowgate, 



18s 

1— Tour in Scotland, 3 vols, quarto, Sll3s6d 

History of Whiteford and Holywell, 



quarto, M Is 

Dr. Johnaon observe*. Pennant li the best traTellar I erer read; he notlcet mora 
tUnp than any oAe dsedoes. 
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RuDiHG. The Annals of the Coinage of Great Bri- 
tain, by the Rev. Rogers Auding, 4 vols, quarto, 
141 

Britton. The Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, by John Britton, many fine engravings, 
4 vols, quarto, 21/, large paper 321 

Gilpin. Remarks on Forest Scenery, by the Rev. 
W. Gilpin, pUtes, 1/ lOs 

«—— Tour of the Highlands of Scotland, 2 vols, 
with plates, 1/ 12s 

-> Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 



S vols, plates, 1/ 16^ 
' Western Tour, plates, 11 5s 

Tour through Cambridge and Norfolk, 



plates, 18^ 
' ■ ■■ Southern Tour, octavo, lOs 6d 
River Wye, octavo, plates, 17* 



Johnson. Journey to the Western Isles, by Dr^ 
Samuel Johnson, octavo, 8s 

Stoher. TKe History and Antiquities of the Cathe- 
drals of Great Britain, in four elegant volumes^ 
illustrated with 257 plates 

Owen and Blakeway. The History of Shrewsbury, 
by the Rev. Hugh Owen, and the Rev. J. Blake- 
way, 2 vols, quarto, numerous engra-i^lfigs 

This work is now pnblishlnf in parts. 

Beauties of England and Wales, 25 vols, octavo, 20/ 

This is a complete librarj of British topography. 

Batty. Views in Wales, from drawings, by Captain 
Batty, imperial octavo, 2/ 2s, quarto, il 4^ 

Metrick. a Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, 
by Dr. Meyrick, illustrated with many coloured 
plates, 3 vols, quarto, 21/ 
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As it is impossible to do justice to the extensive department of 
British Topography in this Tolume, I mast refer the reader, seeiiing 
information, to the list published in the Beauties of England and 
Wales. 



»iogtapJ^» 



From no other works, if written with even a tolerable degree of 

talent, can so much knowledge be derived, regarding the formation of 

' the intellectual power of man, and the circumstances which usually 

decide the direction and use of those powers. Works thus combining 

a high degree of interest, find their way into every library. But 

^Ven in respect to them, a classification is advisable. Some readers 

'prefer the lives and memoirs of statesmen, as often shedding light on 

history^ or exhibiting in all the familiarity of their undress, and in their 

domestic circle, men who directed the mighty machinery of the whole 

civilized world. Other readers eagerly take up the lives of those by 

whose science or genius they have been instructed, astonished, bene^ 

fitted, or delighted ; and love to trace them from the first dawn of 

their minds till they shone forth in all their spletadour and power* 

Biographical works should, therefore, be classed according to the 

character, condition, and pursuits of the men to whom they relate. 

Dr» Johnson, 



SUnetboteji of SS^whgtUtt^. 



LONDON BOOKSELLERS. 

The book trade of London divides itself into four branches. The 
general retail bookseller ; the dealer in old or second-hand books ; 
the wholesale bookseller, who executes country and' foreign orders ; 
and the publishing or manufactariog bookseller ; the second class is 
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BOW Mattered over the town, bat they formerly resided in Little 
Britain, which was f anions for them. The wholesale have always 
resided in and near Paternoster Row, but the chief house of this class 
was forJ,many years o& London Bridge. Osborne lived under the 
gateway of Gray's Inn. Tonson, opposite the Strand Bridge. Millar, 
first opposite St. Clement's Church, and afterwards opposite Ca^ 
tberine Street. Dodsley on the scite of the Shakspeare Gallery, in Pall 
MalL Dilly, in the Poultry. 

Many booksellers formerly lived on London Bridge, and the chief 
house for publishing was for many years on that spot. 

Asaspecimenof their books, I select the following titles, as they 
occur in the list of Edward Midwinter, at the Lookinge Glasse, on 
London Bridge. 



The Lives of Jonathan Wyld, Blueskin, and Shepherd. 

The Duty of Women. 

The London Bawd. 

Ladies' Religion. 

Bunyan's Vision of the World to come. 

Academy of Compliments. 

Accomplished Ladies' Rich Cabinet. 

Aristotle's Masterpiece. 

Artemidorus of Dreams. 

Art of Money Catching. 

Garden of Love. 

Heart's Ease. 

Hocuspocus. 

Hooker's Poor Doubting Christian. 

Ladies' Delight. 

History of Madam St. Phaile. 

Oxford Poets— Posie of Godly Prayers. 

The Compleate Servant Maid. 

Crumbs of Comfort. 

Grapes for Saints. 

Sinner's Tears. 



Mbo, Jutt Published ; 
The Triumph of Love, containing the Surprising Adventures, Ac- 
cidents, and Misfortunes, that many persons have encountered in 
the eager pursuit of their Amorous Inclinations, and fifteen 
Pleasant Relations or Histories for the recreation of Gentlemen, 
Ladies, and others who are pleased with such innocent diversions 
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and amosementf. Written or%inal4y in FrMcfa, and «pw 4oae 
HI to English. 
N.B. Wlkere hktwi%t all cmmtry cbapnwa may be f*niisfced at the 
very lowest prises, with 

Bibles of all sorts. 
Common Prayers, 
Testasaents, 
Primmers, 
Psalters, 
Horn Books, 
Granuners* 
And also witb all sorts of Gariaads and old Balfeds. Threesbeet and 
sheet and half Histories, and Godly Books. 



E?ery bookseller had his sign swinging before his door, as was the 
Case with other trades at that period. 

Among a large collection of publishers lists I select another as 
a specimen of the taste of the age, and the kind of literary specu- 
lations they embarked in. 

Books printed for William Crooke, Bookseller, at the sign of the 

Greene Dragon, without Temple Bar, nigh unto the passage into 

the Middle Temple, from the Strand, through Deyereoux Court. 

—1683. 
-The King-killing Doctrine of the Jesuits, in a sincere discourse to 

the French King, written by a Roman Catholic, ip quapto, 

price Is 
Du Moulin's Reflections Reverberated, being a foil answer to the 

damning doctrine of Dr. Lewis Dn^Moulin, also a confutation of 

Edmund Hickeringeir« railing against the Ecclesiastical Court, 

by E. Lane, in quarto, price ItSd 
A Sermon preached at the funeral of a sober religious man found 

drowned in a pit, in octavo, price, bound. Is 
The Spirit of Prophecy, proving that Christ and bis Apostles were 

Prophets ; written by the direction of, and recommended to the 

press by, the Right Reverend Father in God, Peter, Lord Bishop 

of Ely, in octavo, price 3« 
Popish Cruelties, being an Account of the Treason of Dr. Parr against 

Queen Elizabeth, with his confession of it at his tryal, and his 

denial at his execution, in folio, price Is 
The Travels of Ulysses, how be went to hell and came back again, &c. 

price Is 
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trhe M^mftir«8 • And rare Adveot«ret of Heariette Sylvia Moliere, a 
great lady in France, now living ; written by herself, in six 
parts, in French, and now translated into English, price 4« 

itelpomene, or the Mute«* Delight, being a collection of New Sosgt 
and Poems, by several of the present witt, la octavo. 

A Seroson f preached at 8« P. T. by the late Usurper, Oliver Croni<« 
weU,'qnarto, price Sd 



Nathaniel Oonch was 4ie compiler of a number of little books whieh 
were hacked about in tiie time of Charles the Second, by petty chap* 
men, at l« eacl^ bound, with ajnqmber of wood cuts under the qame ol 
Richard Barton ; he lived at the Bell* in the Poultry, near Cheapside, 
(hey have tiaee been reprinted by fitace, in qoarto s of which were 
Surprising Miracles of Nature and Art, Is 
Extraordaaary Adventures of Fa«M>o« Men, Iff 
Admirable Curiosities and Rarities of Englapd and W^es, Iff 
Wonderful Prodigies of Judgment and Mercy, Iff 
Wars in England, Scotland, and Ireland, Iff 
Historical Remarfcfi on London aad Westminster, &o. &c. 



THE TONSONS* 

The Tonsons were a race of booksellers who did honour to their 
profession for int^ri'ty, and by their encouragement of authors* 
Jacob Tonson was the son of Jacob, a barber-surgeon, in Holborn, 
who died in 1668. Jacob was apprenticed, June 5th, 1670, to Thomas 
Basset, bookseller, and having been admitted a freeman of the Com- 
pany of Stationers, December 20th, 1677, commenced business, as his 
brother Richard had done the year before. The fust edition of the 
Spanish Friar, 1681, was printed for |lichard and Jacob Tonson, at 
Oray*s I^no Gate, in Gray's Inn Lane, and at the Judge's Head, in 
Chancery Lane. 

Moline published several letters from Pryden to Tonson, and Ton- 
son to Dry den. Tonson displays the tradesman, acknowledging the 
receipt of the Translations of Ovid, which he had received for the 



♦ They were not without their Harriette Wikons. 

f Cromwell himself was a preacher, aad has left us one of bis sermoni 
in print, exactly in the style and manner with those of our modem Pres- 
byterian Teachers j so was Colonel Howard, Sir G^ Downing, and several 
others. Swift* 
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third Mifcellany, with which he is pleaied, but oot with the price» 
having only one thousand four hundred and forty six lines for fifty 
guineas, when he expected to haye had one thonsand five hundred and 
tigbteen lines for forty guineas, adding that he had a better bargain 
with Juvenal, which is reckoned not so easy to translate as Ovid, 
Most of the other letters relate to the translation of Virgil, and con- 
tain repeated acknowledgments of Tonson's kind attentions^ " X 
** thank you heartily," he says, '* for the sherry; it was the best of the 
'* kind I ever drank/* The current coin was at that period wretch- 
edly debased. In one letter Dryden says, '* I expect forty ponnds in 
**• good silver, not such as I had formerly. I am not obliged to take 
** gold, neither will I, noristay for it above four and twenty honrs 
^' after it is due." In 1698, when Dryden published his Fablet, 
Tonson agreed to give him two hundred and sixty-eight pounds for 
ten thousand yerses, and to complete the full number of lines stipula- 
ted, he gave the bookseller the Epistle to his Cousin, and tht 
celebrated Ode. 

The conduct of trades In general in the 17th century, as Mr. Malone 
observes, was less liberal, and their manners more rigid than at pre- 
sent; and hence we find Dryden sometimes speaking of Toobqd with 
a degree of asperity, that confirms an anecdote communicated to 
Dr. Johnson by Dr. K. of Oxford, to whom Lord Bolingbroke related 
that one day when he visited Dryden, they heard as they were con- 
versing, another person enter the house. '*This (said Dryden) 
18 Tonson; you will take care not to depart before he goes away, for 
I have not completed the sheet which I promised him, and if yon leave 
me unprotected, I ^hall suffer all the rudeness to which his resentment 
can prompt his tongue.'* On another occasion, Tonson having re- 
fused to advance him a sum of money for a work on] which he was em- 
ployed, he sent a second messenger to the bookseller, with a satirical 
triplet, adding, "Tell the dog that he who wrote these lines can write 
more.*' These descriptive verses, which had the desired effect, by 
some means got abroad in manuscript, and not long after Dryden^s 
death, were inserted in <* Faction Displayed,''^ a satirical poem, sup- 
posed to have been written by William Shipper, which, from^tts viru- 
lent abuse of the opposite party, was extremely popular among the 
Tories. By his success in trade, Tonson had acquired a sufficient sunt 
to purchase an estate near Ledbury, in Herefordshire. In 1703 he 
went to' Holland for the purpose of procuring paper and getting 
engravings made for the splendid ^edition of Caesar's Commentaries, 
which he published under the care of Dr. Clarke, in 1712. In ITlft 
he made an excursion to Paris, where he spent several months, and 
where he was fortunate enough to gain a considerable sum by advea- 
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turing in the Mississipi scheme: from abont 1720 be seems to have 
transferred his business to bis nephew^ and lived principally upon bit 
estate in Hertfordshire, till 1736, when he died. 



Swift says, Some Jcnow books as they do lords; learn their titles 
exactly, and then. brag of their acquaintance. 

ISooft^eQec^ of %Mt 3$ntain, 

AT THE LATTER END OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



The Honourable Roger North makes the following remarks on the 
booksellers of his time. Mr. Robert Scott was, in his time, the 
greatest librarian in Europe; for besides his stock in England, he had 
-warehouses in Frankfort, Paris, and other places, and dealt by fac- 
tors. After he was grown old and much worn by multiplicity of 
business, he began to think of his ease and to leave off; hereupon he 
contracted with one Mr. Mills, of St. Paulas Church Yard, pear 
«6 10,000. deep, and articled not to open his shop any more $but Mfils, 
with his Auctioneering, -Atlases, and Projects, failed ; whereby poor 
Scott lost above half his means, but he held to his contract.of not 
opening his shop ; and when he was in London, for he had a country 
house, passed most of his time at his house amongst the rest of his 
books ; and his reading (for he was no mean scholar,} was the chief 
entertainment of his time. He was not only a great bookseUer, but a 
conscientious good man ; and when he threw up bis trade, Europe 
had no small loss of him. Little Britain was, in the middle of the last 
centnry, a plentiful emporium of learned authors $ and men went 
thither as to a market This drew to the place a mighty tirade, the 
rather because the shops were spacious, and the learned gladly re- 
sorted to them, where they seldom failed to meet with agreeable con. 
versation; and the booksellers themselves were knowing, and. con- 
▼ersable men, Vith whom, for the sake of bookish knowledge, the 
greatest wits even pleased to converse, and we may judge the time as 
wdl spent there as (in latter days) either in taverns or coffee houses, 
though the latter hath carried off the spare time of most people. JBut 
now the emporium is vanished, and the trade contracted into the haads 
of two or three persons, who, to make good their monopoly, ransack 
not only their neighbours of the trade that are scattered about town, 
but all over England ; aye, and beyond the sea too^ and swd abroad 
their circulators, and in that manner get into their hands all that ii 
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talaable; the rest of (he trade are content to take their rc^ie i With 
which, and the first scum of the press, they fdrnish one side of a shop, 
-which serves for the sign of a bookseller rather than a real one, bul 
instead of selling, deal as factors, and procure what the country di- 
vines and gentry send for; of whom each has his book factor ; and 
When wanting any thing, writes to his bookseUer, and pays his bill f 
and it is wretched to consider what pick-poeket work, with the help 
of the press, these demi booksellers make : they crack their brains- to 
make out selling subjects i and keep hirelings In garrets on hard meat^ 
to write and correct by the groat; so puff up an octavo to a sufficient 
tbickness, and there is six shillings current for an hour and a balFs 
reading, and, perhaps, never to be read or looked upon after. One 
that would go higher, tnust take bis fortune at blank walls and cor** 
ners of streets, or repair to the sign of Bateman,* Innyif maA one or 
two jm»re, where are choice, and better penny worths. 

Qentleman^a 



EDMUND CURLL. 

Edmund €ur11 lived at the Pope*s Head, hi Rose Street, Coveof 
Garden, and afterwards, at the Bible and Dial, in Fleet Street : he dietf 
in 1748. He was rendered memorable by Pope, in conse^enee of 
having published a satirical piece, entitled Court Poems, in the preface 
of Which, they were attributed to a lady of quality, Mr. Pope, or Mr. 
Gay. Curll was, on many accounts, Obnoxious to Pope. The mode 
of revenge, however, does as little credit to Pope's philosophy and 
good sense, as it does to his assumed dignity. 

The memory of Edmund Curll has been transmitted to posterity 
With more severe obloquy than he' deserved : his demerits were in si 
great degree atoned for by his indefatigable industry in preserving 
our national remains. Nor did he publish a single volume bnt what, 
amidst a profusion of base metal, contained some precious ore, some 
valuable reliqnes, which future collectors would no where else have 
found. Nichols, 



• Mr. Bateman, who lived in Little Britain, dealt principally in old 
books. H« would never suffer any person whatever to look into one book 
in his shop ; and when asked a reason for it, would say " I suppose you 
may be a Physician, or an Author, and want sotne receipt or quotation ; 
aad if you buy it, I will engage it to foe perfect before you leave me, but 
aot after, «n I have tuflfered by leaves being torn out, and the boaks re« 
tamed, lo my very great loss w^ fvtykd^.*^ 
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- The General Biographkal Dictionary states Ire bad his ean cut off in 
the pi] lory y for pablishfog some obscene books. 

Bowles says Cnrll raked up whatever he could that might throw the 
least reflection on Pope, who seemed to think, in his literary transac- 
tions, that ^* all was/«A which came to thenet," whether it was gained 
respectably in his profession, or by ** helping tame scandal about*** 

Swift thus relates the sCory, p. 391. The mode of reTenge alluded 
to was this.-— 

Wm. Lintot, a bookseller, desired a conference with Mr. Curll 
about settling a title page, inviting hfm at the same time to take a 
whet together. Mr. Pope, who is not the only instance how persons 
of bright parts may be carried away by the instigation of the devil, 
found means to convey himself into the same room, under preteote of 
business with Mr. Lintot, who, it seems, is the publisher of his Homer. 
This gentleman, with a seeming coolness, reprimanded Mr. Curll for 
wrongfully ascribing to him the aforesaid poems ; he excused himself 
by declaring that one of his authors (Mr. Oldmizonby name,) gave the 
copies to the press, and wrote the preface. Upon this, Mr. Pope, 
being [to all appearances satisfled, very civilly drank a glass of sack 
to Mr. Curll, which he as civilly pledged, and though the liquor, in 
colour and taste, ditf^red not from common sack, yet was it plain, by 
the pangs this unhappy stationer felt soon after, that some poisonous 
drug had been secretly infused therein. 

Cnrll, when at the Pope's Head, in Rose Street, published a cata- 
logue of books, of twenty-flve pages, classed according'to the subjects. 
He also dealt in second-hand books. 



EDWARD CAVE, 

THE PROJECTOR OF THE GEm*L£MAM'S MAGAZINE. 

Cave was born in 1^1. At the time he planned the yiagacine he 
was a journeyman printer, and had obtained by his wife's interest a 
small place in the post oflice: by a constancy of diligence and diver- 
sification of employment, he, in time, collected a sum sufficient for 
the pnrchase of a small printing honse, and began, in 1T38, the Gen- 
tleman's Aiagazine, a periodical pamphlet, of which the scheme is 
known wherever the English language is spoken. To this undertaking 
he owed the affluence in which he passed the last twenty years of his 
life, and the fortune which he left behind him, which, though large, 
might have been much larger, had he not lashly and wantonly 
impaired it by innumerable projects, of which, I know not that one 
succeeded. 

L 
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cs whil t^ / *** '•'* P™J*''' ^^ ''"• *■"'» "Peeting the soc- 
q»enM «?«. !J°"?"'' '"''°*'"" »""»«° Hta« prospect of Its come- 
printe» - i V ""^ "" "*" "'""'• ?«»« *»lked of hi. plan among 
That tb '"'»'"«'"«". "one of them thought it worth the trial, 

•nan's iZ *"* "" "■"*"'"'* ^y *■■"' "■•»"« fro" execotlog another 
be rainf 1 f "?' '""''ently apparentas soon as that design began to 
finifhed 1 ' '.." ' ''"' ''~" " """ifde of Magazines arose and 
ciation nf"K ■ ..^"^°" Magazine, supported by a powerful asso- 
clnlV » ^"^""'"' "'"' "'""•**«• ^'"' »" «''<«rt, and all the 
Invader. T^' "^P'ified itself from the general fate of Caye'. 

termioaL"". .'"'""'• "'°"'^'' ""* " *•"«"' » co-'Werable sale, (it 
•erminated its existence in 1786.) 

of poe'trv'tl ^'^^" '" r*"'" '° P»P"'"'«y 5 •■"« being a greater lover 
and » * n !. ""'' "'*" "'•' ** """"*'"■" »«*=«<» """jects for poem. 
my nZT/"'V 1"' "" ""' performances. The firs, pri^ was 
SC"h ' 7 ' ""'"'^ ""* neyl, acquainted with wealth, and 
fimaufh "u-'uT °^ "''?»"■«»» irresistible, he expected the 

anotment V?K ''.'"*'°" '" '"P'" " «"»?««'»'.. and offered the 
allotment of the prize to the university. But when the time came, 
no fame was seen among hi, writen that had been ever seen before 

«si«irir'"."""' ""^ P"'"'* """ "a^'*" *••« province of 
assigning the prize. 

aniM""^'"" "*■• ^"' "on-Jered for awhile, but his natural judgment 
.„„! I " """"""""^ with the world, soon cured him of hTs L 
onlshment, a, of many other pryudice, and error,. He conttane^?: 
Improve his magazine, and had the satisfaction of se^ngT "nfc.^: 
proportionate to his diligence: he died January, 1754. * 

Dr. Johnson. 

LOSS OP BOOKS AT THE FIRE OP LONDON. 

^o^nlTo^.tlf!::' ""' """J '""«•"• »'■"-•«• -y Vulcan. 
«»uy nocFie impressions consumed by their trnstin^.. *k1 . .^ 

ch-rches. as the lo., is estimated neare .Ltl^^SiX:-?.! 

n^'^TsX.^' """"''-♦' -' -. "•« -"-%- 

Of London Libraries, with Anecdote, of Collector, of Book.. 
-?trtren^»S.-Ca^T^^^^^^^^^ 
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tive, in which, within a year and a half, payments have been stopped 
to the amoant of near a million sterling, in five or six houses only? 

An eigbteen-penny volume has been known to have^cleared eighteen 
hundred pounds in four or five years. Another instance— An 
authoress, who held her own copyright, received a hundred pounds 
yearly for a four-shilling tract. But are these common occurrences ? 
By no means. On the other hand, I have known thousands of pounds 
expended on works, to sell less than one hundred copies. So in other 
trades; ten thousand pounds have been cleared by the pattern 
ofagown, but how many have never paid for the wood the block 
was cut on ? 

VYSE'S SPELLING. 

It is, perhaps, useful to record, that while the compositions of ge- 
nius are but slightly remunerated, though sometimes as productive as 
the household stuff of literature, the latter is rewarded with princely 
magnificence. At the sale of the Robinsons, the copyright of ry«c*» 
Spelling Book so\d at theenprmous price of two thousand two hundred 
pounds, with an annuity of fifty guineas to the author. 



WILLIAM CAXTON,. 

4 

THE FIRST ENGLISH BOOKSELLER. 

"Was born, acc6rding to his own statement, in the weald or woody 
parts of Kent; with respect to the date of his birth we are left to 
surmise : Oldys states the year 1412. In his works he expresses hi 
gra^tttde to his parents for having caused him to be instructed in his 
youth, and thereby •* to get his living truly.^* He was put apprentice 
between his fifteenth and eighteenth years, to one Robert Large, a 
mercer of considerable eminence, who was afterwards* Lord Major 
of London. Mercers in those days traded in all sorts of rich goods ; 
amongst other commodities books were included < his master' on his 
death bequeathed him a legacy of twenty marks, a great sum in those 
days. After this he travelled as an agent or factor for the mercers in 
the low countries. In 1464 he was joined in a commission with 
Richard Whitehill, to continue and conclude a treaty of trade and 
commerce between Edward the Fourth, and Philip, Duke of Bur- 
gundy ; in this document they are styled ambassadors and special 
deputies : during his continuance abroad he Indulged his literary pas- 
sion in the perusal of histories and romances, and finished the trana* 
action of Raoul le Fevre Recueil desHistoires de Troye. 
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On the marriage of Lady Margaret to Charles, Doke of Bnrgoody, 
hit Majesty placed Caxton apon her house establishment ; he informs 
us, 00 finishing the History of Troy, his eyes were dimmed with over 
much looking upon the white paper. 

It is coiyectured he consulted Zell and Qlpe, of the Cologne press, 
and Colard Mansion, of Bruges, as to the materials necessary for the 
art. 

The Game of Chess is considered to be the first book ever printed 
in England, 1471; it is dedicated to the Duke of Clarence, brother to 
Edward the Fourth. 

Upon his arrival in England, bis press was set up in a part of 
Westminster Abbey, at which time Thomas Mulling, Bishop of Here- 
ford, held the Abbotship of St. Peter» in commendam ; ezclasive of 
the labour of working at his press, he continued, although stricken 
in years, to translate and print not fewer than five thousand folio 
pugei, and that his like for industry had never yet appeared: he died 
in 1491 or 1492. Mr. Ames records the following as written in a 
very old hand in an edition of J^ruc^u* Temporutih^Of your charite 
pray for the soul of Myster Willyam Caxton, that in hys tyme was a 
man of moche ornate and moche renowned wysdome and cunninge, 
and decesed Aill crysterly, the yere of our Lord, 1491. 
" Moder of Merci shyld hym from thorribul fynd, 
" And bring hym to lyff eternall that nevyr bath ynd.*' 

Newcourt, in his Repertorium, says.— iSt. Ana's, an old chapel, over 
against which the Lady Margaret, mother to King Henry the Seventh, 
erected an alms-bouse for poor women, which is now turned into 
lodgings for singing men of the college* The place wherein this 
chapel and alms-house stood was called the Eleemosinary or Almonry, 
now, corruptly, the Amboy ; for that the alms of the abbey were 
there distributed to the poor : in which the Abbot of Westminster 
erected the first press for printing that ever was in £ngland» and 
where William Caxton practised it. 

Caxton had a shop at the Sun, in Fleet Street, in which he was suc- 
ceeded by Wynkyn de Worde. 



GERMAN BOOK TRADB. 

As Frankfort monopolizes the trade in wine, so Leipzig monopolizes 
the trade in books* 

It is here that every German author (and in no country are authors 
so numerous) wishes to produce the children of his brain, and that 
too, only during the Easter fair. He will submit to any degree of 
exertion that his work may be ready for publication by that import- 
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ant season, when the yvhole brotherhood is in labour, from the JR^ine 
to the YMtnla. Whatever the period of .ge^^iop may be, the time 
when he shall come to the birth is fixed by the Almanack. If the 
auspicious moment pass awaj^ he will,^gly bears his hurdea twelve 
months longer, till the B^^t advent ojt the Biblio|)o;iical Lucina. This 
periodical littering at Leipzig, .does not at ^all arise, as ^s sometimes 
supposed, from all or most.of the books being j^rinte^ there ; Leipzig 
has oaly its own proportion of pi;in^;rs and publishers. It arises 
froDi the manner .in which this branch of trade is carried qn in Ger- 
many. Every bookseller of any eminence, .throughout ,the .Con- 
federation, has an agent or commissionc^r in Leip;^ig. JLf he wishes to 
procure works which have been published by another, ..he dpes not 
address himself directly to the publisher, but to \iis own. commissioner 
in Leipzig. Xhe latter again, whether he be ordered to transmit to 
another, books published by his principal, or to proci^re.for h)s prin- 
cipal books .published by another, instead of dealing directly i^ith 
the person from whom he is to purchase, or to whom h^ is to sell, 
treats only with his Leipzig agent. The order is recei,ved by .t|ie 
poblisher, and the books by the purchaser at third hand. The w^ole 
book trade of Germany thus centres in Leipzig. Wherever books 
may be printed, it is there they must be bought, it is the^e that^he 
tcade is supplied. 

Soch an arrangement, though it employ foqr persons instefid of .two, 
is plainly an advantageous arrangement for Leipzig, but the very 
fact, that it has subsisted twobunfi.red years, and still flourishes, seeips 
to prove that it is likewise .beneficial to,the,tra4e in general. Abpses 
in public institutions may endui:e for centuries, .but inconvenient ar- 
rangements in trade, which affect the credit side of a man's balance 
sheet at the end of the year, are seldom long lived, and. German book- 
sellers are not less attentive to profit than any other hon^t man in 
an honest business. ^ 

Till the middle of tilt sixteenth century, publishers, in the proper 
sense of the word, wer^ unknown. 

John Otto, bom at Nurnberg, in 1510, is ^id ,io be the earliest on 
record, who made baigains for copyrights without being himself a 
printer. Some years.afterwards two regular dealers .in the same de- 
partment, settled at Leipzig, where the university, already in high 
fame, had produced a demand for books, from the moment the art, of 
printing wandered u^ from the Rhine. 

fiefore the end of the centra^ the book fa^r was established. It 
prospered so rapidly that in 1660 the fiastc^r Catalogue, which has 
been annually continued ever since, wafl print^ for the first iime. 

•It now presents every year, in a thick octavo volnmei a collection 
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of new books, and new editions, to which there is no parallel ia 
Bnrope. The writing public is oat of all proportion too large for 
the reading public of Germany. 

At the fair, all the brethren of the trade fiock together in Leipzig* 

not only from every part of Germany, but from every European 

* country where German books are sold, to settle accounts and examine 

the harvest of the year. The number always amounts to several 

hundreds, and they have built an Exchange for themselves. 

Yet a German publisher has fewer prospects of turning his manu- 
scripts to good account, than the same class of persons in any other 
country, that knows the value of intellectual labour. 

There is a part called Nacbdruckerei, or reprinting, which gnaws 
on the vitals of the poor author, and paralyses the most enterprising 
publisher. Each state of the confederation has its own law of copy- 
right, and an author is secured against piracy only in the state where 
he prints. But he writes for all, for they all speak the same lan- 
guage. If the book be worth any thing it is immediately reprintedf 
In some neighbouriog state, and as the pirate pays nothing for the 
copyright, he can obviously afford to undersell tbe original pub- 
lisher. 

Wirtemberg, though she can boast of possessing, in Cotta, one of 
the most honourable and enterprising 'publishers of Germany, is pe- 
culiarly notorious as a nest for these birds of prey. Tbe worst of it 
is, that authors of reputation are precisely those to whom tbe system 
is most fatal. The reprinter meddles with nothing except what he 
already knows will find buyers. The rights of unsaleable books are 
scrupulously observed, the honest publisher is never disturbed in his 
losing speculations, but when he has been fortunate enough to become 
master of a work of genius or utility, the piratical publisher is in- 
stantly in his way. All the states do not deserve to be equally in- 
volved in this censure. Prussia, I believe, h|ts shown herself liberal 
in protecting every German publisher. SomA^of the utterly insignifi- 
cant states are among the most troublesome ; for reprinting can be 
carried on in a small just as well as in a great one. The bookseller 
who published Reinhardf s Sermons was attacked by a reprint which 
was announced to appear in Reutlingcr, in Wirtemberg. The pirate 
demanded fourteen thousand florins, or nearly twelve hundred poaads, 
to give up his design. 

The publisher thought that so exorbitant a demand justified him 
in applying to the government, but all he could gain was the limita- 
tion of the sum to a thousand pounds. Such a system almost anniht- 
lates the value of literary labour. 

Ko publisher can pay a high price for a manuscript* by which, if it 
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turns out ill, he is sure to be a loser, and by which, if it turns out well, 
it ii far from certain that he will be a gainer. From the value which 
he might otherwise be inclined to let on the copyright, he must 
always deduct the sum which it probably will be necessary to ex- 
pend, in buying off reprinters, or he must calculate that value on the 
supposition of a very limited circulation. 

At what rate would Mr. Murray have paid Lord Byron, or Mr. 
Constable take the manuscript of the Scottish Novels, if the statute 
protected the one only in Middlesex, and the other only in the County 
of Edinburgh ? 

Hence it is that German authors, though the most industrious, are 
likewise the worst remunerated of the writing tribe. I have heard it 
said that Goethe has received, for some of his, works, about a louis d'or 
a sheet, and it is certain that he has made much money by them : but I 
have often likewise heard the statement questioned as incredible. 

Beirger, in his humourous Epistle toGokingk, estimates poetry ata 
pound a sheet, law and medicine at five shillings. 

The uDpleasing exterior of ordinary German printing, the coarse 
watery paper and worn out types, may be referred, in some 
measure, to the same cause. The publisher, or the author who pub- 
lishes on his own account, naturally risks as little capital as possible 
on the hazardous speculation. Besides it is his interest to diminish 
the temptation to reprint, by making his own edition as cheap as 
possible. 

The system has shown its effect, by keeping up the frequency of 
publication by subscription, even among authors of the most settled 
and popular reputation. Klopstock, after the Messiah had fixed his 
fame, published in this way. 

There has been no publisher more successfi^ than Cotta, and no 
German writer has been so well repaid as Goethe; yet the last Tu- 
bingen edition of Goethe himself, is adorned with a long list of sub- 
scribers. 'What should we think of Scott or Campbell publishing a 
new poem by subscription ? RusselVs Tour in Qetmany^ vol, 1. 

^Before the invention of printing, books were sold at an enormous 
price, as appears by what Gaguin wrote to one of his friends who had 
sent to him from Rome to procure a Concordance for him. ** I have 
*' not, to this day, found out a Concordance, except one that is greatly 
*^ e8teemed,which Paschasius, the bookseller, has told me is to be sold, 
« but the owner of it is abroad, and it may be had for a hundred 
*' crowns of gold ! " 



About the time of Henry the Second the manner of publishing the 
works of authors was to have them read over for three dajs succes- 
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fiTely, before one of the ■WTcrsitics, or other jadges appoiole^ by 
the poblic ; and if tbey Hct witb approbation, copies of them Here 
permitf ed to be takes, wbich were asaally done by monks, scribes, 
iDaiBiBon aad readers, who were bro^kt or trained to that purpose 
for their sole maintenance and snpport. On the first spreading of the 
art of printing, the body of monks, scribes, illominort, and readers, 
strennonsly endeaToorcd with ail their might to check its growth. 
The monks declaimed from their pulpits, ** that there was a new 
*' language discoTered called Greek, of which people should beware, 
*' since it was that which produced all the heresies: that in this 
*' langnage was come forth a book called the New Testament, which 
** was foil of briars and thorns, and was now in every body's hands.** 



There is something melancholy in the study of biography, because 
it is a history of the dead. Biography, with us, is a re-union with 
human existence in Its most ezce&ent state ; and we find nothing dead 
in the past, while we retain the sym^thles which only require to be 
awakened. 

As allied to genius, it often presents a melancholy picture. The 
following cases of the poverty and imprisonment of authors will 
amply support the position. — 

It was In prison that Boethius compoaed his excellent book on the 
Consolations of Philosophy* 

GROTIITd in confinement wrote his Commentary on St. BlatAow. 

BUCHANAN, in the dungeon of a monastery, in Portugal, composed 
his excellent Paraphrases on the Pbalms of David. 

MICHAEL CERVANTES composed the best and most agreeable 
book in the Spanish language, during his captivity in Barbary, 
and is supposed to have died of hunger. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH produced in his confinement, his History 
of the World, of whom it is observed, to employ the language of 
Hume, ** they had leisure to reflect on the hardship, not to say 
iiVJustice of his sentence ; they pitied his active and enterprising 
spirit, which languished in the regions of confinement ; they were 
struck with the extensive genius of the man, who, being educated 
amidst naval and military enterprizes, had surpassed, in the pur- 
suits of literature, even those of the most recluse and sedentary 
lives I and they admired his unbroken magnanimity, which at bis 
age, and under his circumstances, could engage him to undertake 
andexecote so great a wot'k as his BUtory of the WorW 
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QOMER, poor and blind, retorted to the public places to recite big 
Terses 'for a morsel of b read • 

PLAUTUS, the facetioui poet, gained a livelihood by astisiins a 

miller. 
AXDUS MANUTIUS was so wretchedly pbor, that the ezpence of re* 

moving his library from Venice to Rome made him insolvent. 
CAMO£NS was deprived of the necessaties of life, and is believed to 

have perished in the streets. 
Sismondithas speaks of him*— * * 

Camoens fut expos6 ailz plus cmels besoins il manqaait souvent dn 
paini et un esclave qu*il avoit ramend des loies, mendialt- la^nuit 
dan* lea raes poor fournir one chetlve noorriture au po^te qui fiiisait 

d^a lagloiredeCoQtes les Espagnes. 

TASSO was often reduced to borrow a trifling sura from a friend to 

subsist through the week. He alludes to bis distress in a sondef 

which he addresses to his oat, entreating her to assist hftai ddring 

the night with the lustre of her eyes. 

'* Non avendo eandeht per Ucrivere i tuot verHj* 

The illustrious CARDINAL BENTIVOGLIO, the ornament of Italy' 
and of literature, languished in his old age in the most distressful 
poverty. 
LE SAGE resided in a little cottage on the borders of Paris, and" 
never knew what it Vas to possess any moderate degree of comfort 
is pecuniary matters. 
OTWAY, a dramatic poet of the first class, perished with hunger. 
y PURCHAS, who, in the reign of James the First, spent his life in 
travels and study to form his relation of the world, was thrown 
into prison at the suit of his printer. 
MILTON sold his immortal work for tea pounds* being too podr' to 

undertake the priotiog of it on his own account. 
SAYAjGE died In Bristol goal for a debt of eight pounds* 
BOYC£» whose poem on creation ranks high in poetic exceltente, 
was absolutely famished to death, and was fottnd defcd In a gar- 
retf with a blanket thrown over his shoulders and faMened by.al 
skewer, with a pen in his band. 
CHATTERTON, while be supplied a variety of Monthly Magazines 

with materials, could not always get bread to his water. . . ^ : 

Dr. EDWARD CASTELL laboured seventeen years in compiUng and 

publishing his Lexicon Heptaglotton, which usually accompanies 

* Walton's Polyglot Bible. During the time be was so engaged, 

be Aiaiotained at his own cost, and in his own house, as writers, 

> SQveA Englishmen and as many Foreigners, all of whom died be* 
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fore the work was completed. Beiidet eipending tv^etve ttiou- 
Band pounds of his own property on this great work be was obKged 
to borrow near two thousand pounds more, and that not being 
sufficient, he was constrained to petition Charles the Second, chat 
a prison might not at last be the reward of so much labour and 
ezpence. This produced a circular letter from the king to 'the 
bishops and temporal nobility, recommending the work to theni 
for their encouragement, and earnestly soliciting pecuniary- as- 
sistance to the embarrassed author. • 

Notwithstanding this* the doctor ended his days in poverty, and 
li great part of the impression was thrown into garrets, 
where many of the copies were destroyed by dam. p, or the rats.' 
The book now fetches a higl^ price ; and had the author lived io 
our time, he would have acquired both proit and honour.' 

TERENCE waa a slave. 

SPENSER died forsaken and in distress. 

DRTDEN lived in poverty and in want. 

STEELE liveda life of perfect warfare with bailiffs. 

GOLDSMITH sold his Vicar of Wakefield for a trifle, to save him 
from the gripe of the law. 

BUTLER, the author of Hudibras, lived in penury and died poor. 

HENRY AINSWORTH. This person was a celebrated scholar, aa 
excellent divine, and a painful suflferer for nonconformity. In 
his exile, at Amsterdam, he was porter to a bookseller, and is 
said, by Mr. Roger Williams, to have lived upon nine pence ji 
week and some boiled roots. 

Dr. Doddridge says, Ainsworth on tbe Pentateuch, Psalms, and Solomon*s Song, 
it a gdod lieokfAinofvery valuable Jewish learoing; and his translation is, in 
many places, to be pfeferred to onr own, especially on the Psalnps. 

OCKLEY, the Orientalist, who wrote the History of the Saracens,' 

ended his last eventful history in Cambridge Castle, for debt« - 
RUSHWORTH, the celebrated historian, author of the Historical ' 
Collections, passed his last days in a prison ; he died in the King's ^ 
Bench of a broken heart. ' 

RYMER, the author of the Federa, was Obliged to sell his books and 
collections in the hour of distress. 

With the fate of authors, the fate of books may not be inappro-^ 
priate. \ 

There are above one thousand books published annually in Great 
Britain, on six hundred of which there is a commerctal loss, on two 
hundred no gain, on- one hundred a trifling gain, and only on one 
hundred any considerable profit; seven hundred an# fifty are for- 
gotten withki the year, another hundred in two years, another hundred 
and fifty in three years^ not more than fifty survive seven yeai;s, and 
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scarcely ten are tliou^ht of after twenty years. Of the fifty tfaoutand 
books published in the seventeenth centnry, not more than fifty arenovrj 
in estimatiort, and of the eighty thousand books published in the eigh- 
teenth <;entury, not more than three hundred are considered worth re- 
printingand not more than five hundred are sought after at the present 
time, since the first writing $ that is in thirf^-two centuries, onl^r 
about five hundred works, of writers of all nations, have sustained 
themselves against the devouring influence of time. 



€|^e ^ont ^utj^otjsi of 4Situft Jbtteet* 

From this street has proceeded an infinity of wit and hamoor, and 
which has absolutely denominated a sect of authors, and a species of 
literature that has not a little benefited mankind. It is imp.ossible,lo. 
say when authors first settled upon this their once favourite spot; but, if 
we suffer conjecture to occupy the place of certainty, I should suppose 
they were poorer in former ages than the present, and cbos^ this place 
of abode for the cheapness of living ; for it is upon record,, that about 
the time that wtt and learning fixed their abode in Grub Street, the 
steward, magistrate, and leet jury of the manor of Finshury, with all 
their officers, tenants, &c. amoantiog to more than fifty persons, 
dined at the Turk's Head, in the Moor Fields, at the expense of 
twenty 'three shillings, a sum now scarcely to be thought immoderate 
for the ample meal and etceteras of one person of the same descrlp* 
tion. This quarter had also for many ages, been famous as a recep- 
tacle for authors of the lower, but still the most useful branches of 
litenitnrew Here, before the discovery of printing; lived many of 
those ingenioos persons who wrote the small histories then' in * use, 
also the A. B Cor absies, together with the Ave, Creeds, Graces, 
Ac* Ac When the art of printing made the trade of an author of 
greater importance, when the black letter copies were with facility 
multiplied, ad infinitum, when volumes and piles of volumes were 
formed, and stationers, which name they derived from being stationed 
at the corners of streets, particularly about Long and Hosier Lanes, 
the Old Bailey, Grey Friar's Wall, Paul's Cloisters, Barbican, and 
nany other places, became booksellers, and collecting themselves 
into a fraternity, chose for their residence. Little Britain and Alders- 
gate Street; for in those early periods not one had crept so for as the 
Black Horsey wtthout Newgate. - When their best patrons, the book- 
sellers, had so snugly seated themselves, they thought jt was high time 
to look about, they thereforcchose for their altitudes, the houses of 
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fSlrab Btreefj from its vicinity io (be different presses, and from beings 
the centre of a great nnmber of convenient alleys, courts, and back- 
ways, by which a man who had any taro towards topography, might 
get to or escape from bis pubn8her*8 shop, withont exposing his per- 
son to more hazard than that of once crossing the High Street. li 
will be evident to any one who considers mathematically the ancient 
plan of this part of the (own, by drawing a triangle from the ex- 
treme parts of the building, that it was similar to a large cobweb, o^ 
which Grub Street was the middle. 

In this street lived and died. Fox, the Martryologist, Speed, the 
Historian, Richard Smith, a learned Antiquarian, and the immortal 
Milton. . 



Chalmers. A General Biographical Dictionary, by 
Alexander Chalmers, a new . edition consider- 
ably enlarged, in 32 vols, octavo, 191 is, 

AiKiN. General Biography, or Lives Critical and 
Historical, of the most Eminent Persons of all 
ages and countries, 1799, 1815, 10 vols, quarto^ 
7/75. . 

Watkins. a General ^i^gi'dphical Dictionary, by 
Dr. Watkins, 25*. 

There is a work called the Annual Biography and 
Obituary, which gives a sketch of the Lives of 
Eminent Persons, deceased in t5e current y^ar : 
it commenced in 1815, at I5s each volume. 

An interesting series might be formed of the Memoirs 
ofEmipiQnt Persons, in the various departments . 
of Literature and Science, classed in the branches 
in which they particularly excelled; somp at- 
tempts have been made in this manner, but no uni- 
form collection has yet appeared. T^e^e' is 
M^^Qiftrmid's I^iyes of British Statesmen, Bjoigr^- 
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phical Dictionary of Musicians, Dictionary of 
Living Authors, and some excellent single -vo* 

' lumes, now extant, which would shine if placed 
with a regular series. ' 

The excellent, and now scarce book, " Yasari vite dj 
Pittori)'' would form a good model for such a 
work. It is much to be wondered that no one has 
attempted to give a translation of this entertaining 
production, which, I doubt not,^ would be accepta- 
bly received by the public. 

Messrs. Hunt and Clarke are publishing, in a neat 
form» a collection of Autobiography, which is ex- 
tremely interesting, containing the memoirs of 
mitny celebrated characters* 

Biographical Sketches of British Characters, deceased 
since the accession of George the Fourth; com-^ 
prising two hundred and thirty subjects, chronolo* ^ 
gieally arranged, with a list of their engraved por« 
traits; by William Miller, handsomely printed in 2 
vols, quarto, price 31 Ss ; twenty-five copies only 
on large paper, price 10/. ' 

My rnotive it aolt to ealoglao tlw dead, liy giving a CalM vamlib to-gUrlB|; de- 
fipcts ; it appears to me more usefal to locicCjr to 4raw natare at the it ; to i^Iaj 
the defaett at well at tbe beanttet ; and to show, not' by imagliiarjr tnrmipet, b«t 
bj palpable and nodit^ted actt, what a mixtare of iycqnsittvnf iet m^nki^d It ; 
and if, in thit chronological lerlct of recently liviaf characters, .there tbonld be 
famBA tome few in eleTtled life, whoae glaring vicet I have rtDtvred to paint in 
tbe honett colouring of indignant truth, let no nngeoefont motlTe be ^trlttnted. 
The fnttancet are not nnmecont ; they, thank God ! teldom occur In thit conntry ; 
lynt whenever decency, dcconua« and public opinion, are that, In b«o^ 4v« M at 
defiance, the potthvmont character of the horrid perpetratort cannot be too opoily 
ezpoaed to the tcom and contempt of the riting generation. 

Of the collections of lives by the ancient writers of 
Greece and Rome, there is Piutarch, Diogene^Laer- 
tus, Cornelius Nepos, and Suetonius; pfwjiich, 
the modern English traaslations extant are : ' 
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V 

iMBghome^B TranslatioD of Plutarch's lives, correct* 
ed by Archdeacon Wranghain, in 6 octavo vols, 
considered the best, 21 145^ 8 vols, duodecimo, 
1/ 16». 

LfODGE. Portraits of the Illustrious Persons of the 
Court of Henry the Eighth, designed by Holbein, 
and engraved by Bartolozzi, the biographical 
notices are from the pen of Mr. Edmund Lodge, 
I^ancaster Herald, folio, containing 14 parts. 

Thte charming, cottly, and captivatiog performaocF, as Dr. Dibdin dcscrlbei ft^ 
caataln Hgbty-tvo platei, two ate of Holbein aad hia wife; tlxtj-dgtrti^per- 
•oot whose names are known, and twelve of anon jmoos personages j there are 
ritawt seren or eight not engraved bjr Bartoloszi, price about 351. 

This book was republished in a small folio form, in 
181S, by Mr. John Nico], which obtains about 

IMlOs. 
Portraits of the Illustrious Personages of Great Bri- 
tain, with biographical and historical memoirs of 
their lives and actions, in two royal folio volutnes, 
the biographical notices are from the same elegant 
pen aa the former work, a third volume is now in 
the course of publication : not less than one hun- 
dred and twenty portraits are contained in the two 
volumes, completed in 1821, by the most celebra- 
ted artists, from original paintings in the posses- 
sion of the nobility and gentry bf this country. 
The plates having been destroyed, the work cannot 
fidl to maintain a high price, about 361^ ordinary 

paper. 
This work has likewise been republished on a smaller 
scale, in a style' of equal excellence, in parts, each 
containing five plates, imperial octavo, 12s fid. 

As a trork ofblography ft li comprelMMlvt Md aathenUc; m a woift of art It 
eaottec be loo higbly valiM*of «MMinc«^ 
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Britisli Gallery of Contemporary Portraits, 8 vols* 
atlas quarto, 31/. 

Roper. The Life of Sir Thomas More, by this 
author, has been elegantly reprinted by Mr. Trip- 
book, to which the received portrait of More is 
prefixed. 

Cavendish. The private secretary of Wolsey has 

■ 

given MS an invaluable piece of biography of his 

master, which has been recently reprinted by Mr. 

Singer, with historical and critical notices^ 3 vols* 

octavo. 
Galt. Of the same prelate may be noticed, the Life 

by J. Gait, Esq. octavo, lOs 6d, 
IsAAp Walton. The delightful biographies of Dr. 

Donne, Sir H. Wotton, Mr. R. Hooker, Mr. G. 

Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson, by Isaac Waltoni 

with notes by Dr. Zouch, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 4^. 

Isaac Walton's Lives was one of Dr. Jobuson's most ^vourite bo<^. Dr. 
DxmneS life, be said, -was the mostperfisct of them. He observed, that it wai 
wonderfU that Walton, who was in a ver^f low sltnatl6n in Mfe, rihonld hare ben 
lamlUarl} Teccived bj so many great men. 

Mr. CoUingwood, at Oxford, has printed a neat 
edition in two duodecimo volumes, at lOs^ 

Mr. Major, the bookseller, has recently published a 
new edition of Walton's Lives, to match the un- 
rivalled edition of the Complete Angler, it is com- 
prised in two volumes of the same form, .with nu- 
merous wood-cut and copper- plate embellishments^ 
185, fine paper, 1/ 16$. 

Stryps. The biographical labours of Strype have 
been reprinted at the Clarendon Press. 
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Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, by Strype, 2 volg. 

octavo, 1/ lOf. 
The Life of Sir Thomas Smith, 1820, octavo, 7* 6d. 
■ ■ ' ■ Bishop Aylmer, 1820, octavo,7*, 

— Sir John Cheke, 1821, octavo, 7*. 

Bishop Grindal, 1821, 13s 6d. 

Steype. The Life of Archbishop Parker, 3 vols. 

octavo, 1821, 1/8^6^. 

■ . The Life of Bishop Whitgift, 3 vols, octavo^ 

1822,11 8s 6d. 
Cox«ET. The Life of Dean Colet, by Dr. Knight, has 

. a}80 been reprinted at Oxford, in octavo,«for 14^. 
WiCKLiFJFE. The Life of Wicklifle, by the Rev, 

John Lewis, has been reprinted in the same place^, 

with additions, 1820, octavo, 10^. 

A more ample Wographj of this lamlnarj of the Reformation woald well employ 
tb« time of aoOM IhtaMed pen* and iroiilil coafet an acc q ^i^Me •iec%ice lo tM ciai# 
of the ProtesUnt Church of Eoffiaad. 

Burnet. The Lives of Sir Matthew Hale and Lord 
Rochester are valuable specimens in this depart- 
ment, T8mo. portraits, 4^,, boards. 

Burnet's Life of aoaheeter, the Critic ought to read Ibr Ma eloquence, the Philo- 
Bopher fer its argumenta, and the Saint for ita piety. Dr, Jo/auim* 

MiDDLETON. The Life of Cicero, by Dr. Middle* 
t^ny in two octavo volanies, \6s. 

This mfiy be dMisidered an elaborate, learned* 'anil admirably written per&rm. 
, anof ; the late Charles James Fox always Mpoke warifil^ of the biography o^ Cicero 
by Middleton. Dr. Cenyer*! Middleton was, at first, more addicted to music than 
to learning; but Br. Beotley calling him a fiddler. It ekcited him to a close appli- 
cation to study.and he soon shewed Dr. Bentley he could write as well as fiddle* 

-NoBTH . The Lives of the Rig^ht Honourable Francis 
North, Baron GuildPord, Lord Keeper under the 
Grreat Seal of Charles the II. and James the II. 
the Honourable Sir Dudley North, and the Kev. 
Dr. John North, new edition, 3 vols, octavo, 
1/165. 

These ▼olumes aflbrd aa eatertaiafng delineation of manoen in the period to 
which th<9 relate. 
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LowTH. The Life of Wykeheon, (by Bishop Lowth,) 

the greatest Prelate of his ag^ and country, octavo, 

7s 6d. 
War TON. . The Life of Sir Thon^as Pope, Founder 

of Trinity College, Oxford, octayo, 10». 
BoswEiiL. The Life of Dr. Samuel Jphnson, by 

James Boswell, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ 10^, 5 vols. 

dliodecimo, 115s* 

This is a fakfafiil history of Jofanson'a Life, and exhibits a ipost Intaetting pie- 
tare of the character of that illustrioas moralist, deiiaeated wit^ a maiterlj hand s 
Mich another piece of domestic paiotin;, in black and white, is no irhere to be , 
seen. Dr. Dibdin strongly recommends an illostrated Johnson's UA^ which 
would certainly afibrd a fine scope for the collector. 

RoscoE.' The Life of Lorenzo de Medici, by Wil- 
liam Roscoe, 2 vols, quarto, 2/ 2*, 3 vols, octavo, 
UllsGd. 

The Life of Leo the Xth, 4 vols, quarto, 6/ 6^, 6 vols, 
octavo, 3i 3s : a new edition is preparing in four 
volumes, octavo. 

The sty leof these worics is pure and elegant ; (he fkcts are interesting and instmc- 
tite« they were new to the greater part of English readers : ftwh fbontahi beads 
of intelligence were explored, and a stream of knowledge flowed forth. 

Mr. Roscoe published, in 1839, Illustrations, Historical and Critical, of the Life 
of liorenaode Medici, a Tolume elegantly written and fall of interest. 

Dr. Dibdin says ; the Auto-Biography of Gibbon, at- 
tached to his posthumous works, edited by Lord 
Sheffield, is, perhaps, one of the most popular 
productions of its kind, of modern times: in five 
octavo volumes, 31 3s. 

CoxE. The Biographical labours of Archdeacon 
Coxe are considerable in extent, and are likely 
to be more appreciated by posterity than in the 
present tihies : they all possess sterling merih 

Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, 4 vols, oc- 
tavo, 2/ 2s. 
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CoxB. Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole, 3 vols. 

octavo, 1/ 6ff. 
— — — — Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, 6 vols. 

octavo, and a quarto atlas, 5/55. 

Memoirs of the Private and Original Corres- 



poadenpe of Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, 

with King William, &c. quarto, 3i3s. 
Hayley. Life and Posthumous Writings of Cow- 

per, by William Hayley, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ 10^. 
Cumberland. His Auto-Biography, (one of the 

Johnsonian School,) 2 vols, octavo. 

Ci^mberland wa* a brilUaotacbolw, dramatist, and prow vriter ? hit portiaU of j 

Bub Doddington is executed perfectly con amore* i 

Sheridan. The Life of the Right Honourable Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 2 
vols, octavo, 1/8^. 

RussELii, The Life of William, Lord Russell, with 
some account of the times in which he lived, by 
Lord John Russell, S vols, octavo, 1/ I^. 

ZoucH. --The Life and Writings of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, by the late Dr. Zouch, Prebendary of Dur- 
ham. 

Clarkson. The Life of William Pen, by W. Clark- 
son, octavo, lOs 6d. 

South EY. The Life of Nelson, by Robert Southey, 
2 vols. 10.?. 

Dr. Dibdin hopes Mr. Murray wlU give the public a neat pocket edition In one 
▼Qlnine. 

Hbber. 7h^ Life of Jeremy Taylor, Biskop of 
Down, by the late Bishop of CakwMa, Reginald 
Heber, 3 vok. post oefevo, 16^. 
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Prior . The Life of the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke, thirS edition, octavo, 145. 

Pitt. A History of the Right Honourable William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatfaaifi ; contalhing his Speeches in 
Parliament > a considerable portion of his Corres- 
po&deRce, when Seeretary of State, upon Freitieb, 
Spanish^ and American Afiairs, never before pub- 
lished ; with an Account of the Principal Events 
and Persons connected with his Life, Sentiments, 
and Administration, by the Rev. Francis Thack- 
eray, A.M. in 8 vols, quarto, with a portn»t, en-* 
graved by Finden, price 3/ 3s. 

Pitt. The Life of the Right Honourable William 
Pitt, by George TotDline, Bishop of Winchester, 
3 vols, octdvo, 1/ 165, first in quarto, S vols. Si 3s 

A tb'ird ^oaito volume it promiied bj the venerable prelate^ which will be re- 
plete with Uf flieiC 

Britovr. Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honour- 
able Lord Byron, quarto. 

Butler. The Life of €protius, by Charles Butler, 
Esq. octavo. 

WoLFEc* The Life and Correspondence of General 
Wolfe, $ vols, post octavo. 



i4**< 



In the sizty-niDth nomber of the Qaarterly Review, aome excellent 
rettfifks occur «n the ffA^bject of Anto-Biography. 

Few great inea, nose of the very biglMfl order, faave chosen to paint 
otherwise than iDdirect1y«and throogh^he shadows of imagtnary forms, 
the secret workings of their own ininds ; nor is it likely that genias 
Will ever be found altogether dirested of this prottd modeslty, unless in 
the melancholy case of its being tloged, as inr Aofisseaa, with inanity. 
There was, therefore, little danger of our having too Mch avto*bio- 
grapby, as long as no book bad moeb ebaoce of pvpntsriCy, which 
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was not written with some considerable portion of talent, or at least, 
by a person of some considerable celebrity in one way or other. But 
the circle of readers has widened strangely in these times; and while 
an overwhelming preponderance of vulgarity among them tempts 
one class of writers to the use of materials, which, in elder times, they 
would have held themselves far above; a still more disgusting effect 
is, that it emboldens beings, who, at any period, would have been 
mean and base in all their objects and desires, to demand, with hardi- 
hood,* the attention and the sympathy of mankind for thoughts and 
deeds, in any period but the present, must have been as obscure as 
they are dirty. The mania for this garbage of Confessions, and Re- 
collections, and Reminiscences, and Aniliana, is,' Indeed, a vile 
symptom. It seems as if the ear of that grand impersonation, ''The 
Reading Public," had become as filthily prurient as that of an eaves 
dropper. 

If this voluntary degradation be persisted in, the effect of it will, 
ere long, be visible elsewhere than in literature. An universal spirit 
of suspicion will overspread the intercourse of society, and no class 
of persons will suffer more than those who found easy access, as in for- 
mer days, to circles much above their station, in virtue of the general 
belief, that their garrulity was not at least the veil of a calculating 
curiosity, and that however poor their wit might be, they were capa- 
ble of receiving kindness and condescension, without any notions of 
turning a penny by the systematic record of privacies too generously 
exposed. 



Fuller. The Worthies of England, by Thomas 
Puller, first printed 1662, reprinted by Mr. Nicol 
in 1811, in 2 quarto vols. 6/ 5*. 

An Index for the folio edition, has been published by 
Mr. Pickering, price 125. 

Anthony a Wood. Athenas Oxoniensis, an exact 
history of T^riters and bishops who have had their 
education in the university of Oxford, a new 
edition, by the Rev. Dr. Bliss, 4 vols, royal quar- 
to, 16/ 15*, on large paper, 48/. 

More care, attention, accoracy, and Taliiable enlargemeDt, from an fnexhanstl- 
ble stock of materials, Cboiiw of them contempoianeoiBs) has larelj been witnewed. 
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than in the additional laltonn of Dr. Blist, upon the text of hit bdoved Anthony a 
Wood ; it is a work which erery young man, who prefors intellectual reputation to 
fleeting and fiivoloas puriuitt, should be eqjotned to purehaae on quitting the 
Unireiaity of Oxford. Dibdin. 

Granger. The Biographical History of England, 
by the Reverend James Granger, 4 vols, octavo,. 
l/8«. 

I have no hesitation in designating it as a delightful and instructive boolt, con- 
sidering that Granger may hare walked the field almie, it is surprising what he iws 
done, his catalogue of engraved heads is immense. His style is always clear, 
pointed, and lively. Dibdiru 

Dr» Jehnmn. This is the most entertaining book in the English language. 

Johnson. The Lives of the Poets, by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, 4 vols, octavo, 2isy octodecimo, 2 vols. 
9s. 

Dr. Johnson's lives of the Poets are necessarily a prominent ornament of every 
Hbcary; many of flie facts must be cautiously admitted. Not that Johnson design- 
edly falsified, but he always wanted time, diligence, and patience, intbe collection 
of his materiab ; and he rejoiced to find the fkct as he wished to find it. His llfb 
of Savage is considered to be the chef d*0Buvre. The whole set of lives are, in- 
deed, fVaught with wisdom and excellent taste. Dibdtn* 

Macbiarmid. The Lives of British . Statesmen, 
portraits, 2 vols, octavo, II 4sy by John Macdiar- 
mid. 

Collins. The Peerage of Great Britain, by An- 
thony Collins, enlarged by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
plates of the arms, 9 vols, octavo, 9/95. 

Marshall. Royal Naval Biography, by John 
Marshall, noticed in the department of History of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Colburn announces the Diary of a Member in 
the Parliament of the Protectors, Oliver and Rich- 
ard Cromwell, from the original autograph manu- 
scripts, in the possession of William Upcott, Esq. 
with notices, historical and biographical, by John 
Towill Rutt, Esq. 4 vols, octavo, plates. 
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Tbe Correspondence of Hetiry^ Earl of Clarendon, 
and Laurence, Earl of Rochester, with the Diary 
of Lord Clarendon, from 1687 to 1690 : comprising 
minute particulars of the events attending the Re- 
volution, the greater part now first published 
from the original manuscripts, with notes by S* 
W. Singer, F« S. A. Illustrated with portraits, 
copied from the originals, by permission of the 
Right Honourable the Efarl of Clarendon, and 
other engravings, 4 vols, octavo. 

Memoirs, biogi^phical and critical, of the Wits and 
Courtiers ofthe reign of Charles the Second, with 
notes and illustrations, in S vols, octavo, with por- 
traits. 



Dr.DillAiii ateemes, oftAl sptclu of writlsf, it is ofte Id iHiich 
the French excel the most, and it is quite clear, that we hAVe few 
productioDS of a similar character. La Harpe has giVco a good 
notfon of the quality and eflfect of Memoir Vf rhing. 

''-LetntiiDbreuies memoines qai nont resteot du derni^re si^U otfrent 
un plus grand foods d'instrucUoo et surtoai plus d'agrftmeot que les his- 
toires. lis representeot plus en detail et plus naivemeot les faits, et les 
p^sottaageH; ils fooiftlent phis aTMt dans le seisret des cmici^ ei das 
ressorts^ et e*est avec leurs secours que nous avoos* ea dans le nkdki pre- 
sent, des meilleurs morceaux d'bistoire. II est peu de lectures plus 
agreabtes, si I'on ne vent qu'etre amusi mais g^neralewent il en est p6u 
dont il iaat se defier daranUge si I'on ne veut paa etre troaip^. 

Gours de lilterature, p. 179. 

Hutchinson. Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, written by his widow, Lucy, with her 
own life, portraits and- other plates, 9 vols octavo, 

The memoltB are tfioid of a teate and ftatifepid soldier, one of Cromwell'f 
gaierals, and momber for the eoonty of Nottini^am, In the long ParUament. A^ 
excellent lerlew of the book appeased in the thirteenth Tolnme of the Edinbugh 
Review* 
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Evelyn. Memoirs illustrative of the Life and Wri-* 
tings of John Evelyn, Esq. author of the Sylva, 
comprising his Diary from 1641 to 1705-6, and a 
selection of his familiar Letters, edited by William 
Bray, Esq. 3 vols, royal quarto, portraits and 
5 vols, octavo, plates, 5/ 15^ 6d, 

' ThedlfcoTecy of these memotTsallbrds one of the most amiulng anecdotes of 
litermi]f history, on nathorltj which cannot be qiuationed* * 

Evelyn's Miscellaneous Writings, now first collected 
and edited, with Notes, by William Upcott, of the 
London Institution, and forming a Supplement to 
the Evelyn Memoirs. Printed uniformly in 1 vol* 
royal quarto, with plates, 3/ lOv, in boards. 

The mbedlaneoQs writings of the Philosopher and Vratnralist, Bvel^, (auMtfof 
whlofaaiieeKtffeaelgF Tar»>areheM pMnnted «o the pniille h& a 4|aaitD Tiiliiiw,f 
nac»wHh hit **BI«y and Coneifondeaee.* These «eBks«.with his nohle Dla^ 
course on Forest Trees* under the title of ** SjlTa*" oonprlse the wholo hody of 
ETeljn^ productions. The tracts fbrmlng the present Tolnme are» more or less, on 
snlgects of great interest, including lively pictures ofthemanuera and aausements 
of his time; Memoirs, political, domeslls, and rel%;loiwf Traatlsw on-Mtfrah^Hdt* 
tieuHuTCt Art, Selenoe, CouMiene, Ac. ; ht ai^ of mUsb tba saw* lalellaet«f tkfe 
« anriablt and hkl»*nUttdtd BagilshnenthwMK" «<llh«lnMd. 



• In the beginniDi; of April, 1815, Mr. Wiinam Upcott, (author of 
the most valuable bibliographical work extaot, on British topogra- 
phy*) went to Wotton, in Surrey, the residence of the Evelyn fAmtly, 
for the first time, accompanied by Mr. Bray, the highly respected 
affthor of the History of Surrey,' and acknowledged editor of John 
Eyetyn*8 Memoirs, for the purpose of arranging and making a cata- 
logue of the library, which had been thrown into much confusion by 
its removal for safety, In consequence of accidental fire in an out- 
buHding. 

Early in the following year (1814) the task was completed. Sit- 
ting one evening after dinner, with Lady Evelyn, and her intimate 
friend, Mrs. Molineanz, Mr. Upcott*s attention was attracted to a 
tippet, being made of feathers, on which Lady Evelyn was employ- 
ed ; — '* We have all of us our hobbies, I perceive, my lady," said 
Mr. Upcott. — ** Very trne/' rejoined her ladyship, *< and pray what 
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The Anecdotes of William Bowyerare qow enlarged^ 
under the title of Nichols's Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century, in 10 vols. 11/ II5, 
with an excellent and complete index. 

In raonfng one'B eye down the names of persons in ^e alphabe- 
tical order in which they occur, we find such a body Qf personal 
anecdote, as almost irresistibly compels us to buy the work. 



may yoars be ? " " Mine, 'madam, from a very early age, began by 
collecting provincial copper tolieos, and, latterly, the hand-writing 
(or autographs) of men who have distinguished themselves in every 
walk of life.*' '* Hand writings ! ** answered Lady Evelyn, with 
much surprise, ''what do you mean by hand -writings? Surely you 
don't mean old letters? '* at the same time opening the drawer of her 
work-table, and taking out a small parcel of papers, some of which 
bad been just used by Mrs. Molyneauz, as patterns for articles of 
dress. The sight'of this packet, though of no literary importance, 
yet containing letters written by eminent characters of the seven- 
teenth century, more particularly one from the celebrated Sarah, 
Dttchess of Marlborough, afforded the greatest pleasure to Mr. Up- 
cott, who took occasion to express his exceeding delight in looking 
them over. **Oh!'* added Lady Evelyn, '*ifyou care for papers 
like those, you shall have plenty ; for Sylva Evelyn, (the familiar 
appellation applied to John Evelyn by his descendants), and those 
who succeeded him, preserved all their letters." Then, ringing for 
her confidential attendant, " Here," said her ladyship, *' Mr. Upcott 
tells me that he is fond of collecting old letters ; take the key of the 
ebony cabinet, in the billiard-room, procure a basket, and bring 
down some of the bundles." Mr. Upcott accompanied the attendant, 
and having brought a quantity of these letters into the dining-room, 
passed one of the most agreeable evenings imaginable, in examining 
the contents of each packet ; with the assurance, from Lady Evelyn, 
that he was welcome to lay aside any that might add to his own col- 
lection. 

The following evening the delicious ebony cabinet was visited a 
second time, when Evelyn's *' Kalendarium," as he entitled it, or 
Diary, a small quarto volume, without covers, very closely written 
with his own hand, presented itself. 
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The recent death of this eminent antiquary, (Mr. John Nichols,) 
who was, for nearly fifty years, editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
must give this valuable book increasing interest with the public. We 
are indebted to him for many remains of obscurorum virorom, which 
would otherwise have been lost in oblivion He has contributed .va- 
bisble materials to the literary history of our country. 

CoLLBY Gibber. The Apology for the Life of Col- 
ley Gibber is now elegantly reprinted in octavo. 

It is a performance, sal generis, full of humour. 

Wren^. a new edition of the Parentalia, or Me- 
moirs of Sir Christopher Wren and his Family, 
with additions, and a new portrait of Sir Christo- 
pher, has been published by Mr. Elmes the Archi- 
tect, in quarto, price 3/ 35. 

Benvenuto Cellini. The Memoirs of Benvenuto 
Cellini have been recently translated from the 
Italian by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 9 vols, octavo, 
1/4^. 

An amusing book, containing the life of a most capricious man and wonderful 
artist. 

Wakefield. The Auto-Biography of Gilbert 

Wakefield, octavo, l^s» 
Spence. The Literary Anecdotes of Joseph Spence, 

the friend of Pope, enlarged under the editorial 

care of Mr. Singer^ octavo, 15^. 

This Is one of the most entertaining Tolumes of literary anecdote Imaginable^ 
and worthj of admittance into an elegantlj furnished library. Dtbdin* 

LiOPE DE Vega. The Life of Lope de Veg^ and 

Gwillim de Castro, fine portrait and fac simile, S 

vols, octavo, 1/ \s. 
Watson. Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, 

Bishop of Llandafi^, 2 vols. 1/4^. 
Haydn and Mozart. The Lives of Haydn and 

Mozart^ octavo^ IS5. 
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Thomson. Memoirs of the Court of Hetivy the 
Eighth^ by Mrs. Thomson^ 3 vols, octavo. 1/ As» 

MfB' Thomson appears to have executed her task with considerable snocess. 

M^Crie. In two large volumes, octavo, price 1/ 4^, 
the second edition, corrected, of the Life of An- 
drew Melville, containing Illustrations of the Ec« 
clesiasticalaYid Literary History of Scotland, du« 
ring the latter part of the Sixteenth and beginning 
of the Seventeenth Century, with an Appendix, 
consisting^of Original Papers, by Thomas M^Crie, 
^ D.D, Minister of the Gospel, Edinburgh. 

By the same author, the Life of John Knox, contain- 
ing Illustrations of the History of the Reformation 
in Scotland, the fourth edition, 2 vols, octavo, 

■ 11 Is. 

AiRiN. Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, 
portrait, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 4^. 

■ Memoirs of the Court of James the First, 2 
vols, octavo, ll^s, 

Naunton. Fragmenta Regalia ; Memoirs of Eliza- 
beth, her Court, and Favourites, by Sir R. Naun- 
ton, Secretary to James the First, octavo, 8^, 1824. 

This is an excellent new edition of a scarce and very intereathig little book. 

Benger. Memoirs of Anne Boleyn, Queen of Heniry 

the Eighth, 2 portraits, 2 vols. 16^. 
m Memoirs of Mary, Queen of Scots, 2 vols. 

1/ 4*. 

■ Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 



Bohemia, daughter of James the First, 2 vols. 
1/45. 

The recent death of this amiable female writer will disappoint the public of the 
pleasure of her proposed History of Henry the Fonttb of Frinee. 

Chalmers. The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
drawn from the State Papers, 3 vols, octavo, 91 Ss* 
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Grammont. The Memoirs of Count Grammont. 
The English edition of*this book was published 
by Mr. Miller, in 1809-12, with 64 portraits by 
Scriven, 3/&, in two royal octavo volumes. 

Dr. DibdiB lajs, Gmnmoot's portraits admit of a bappiw efibrt of art: the 
beautiful g^Ierj at Althorp would afford rlcb materiala towards such a work. 

The Life of George, , Lord Jeffreys, sometime Lord 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench, and Lord High 
Chancellor of England in. the Reign of James II<, 
by Humphrey W. Woolrych. 

The name of Jeffreys bas been handed down to posterity as 
though no censures were too great, no cnrseatoo bitter for him« 
The scanty memoirs which have been yet published concerning 
him, abound more in efforts to aggravate his unpopularity, than 
to canvass the actions of his impetuous career with the impar- 
tiality which is due to history. The autiior of these pages has 
Honestly endeavoured to display the brightest colourings of the 
Judge's character, and while he dares not approve those rices 
which all mankind have coacnrred in condemning, he boldly asks 
a meed of praise for Jeffreys where the redeeming points of his 
conduct consistently demand it. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. 
Samuel Parr, LL.D. by the Rev. William Field, 
in two volumes, octavo, .with portraits. 

The Life of the celebrated Dr. Jenner, fey Mr. Baron, 
will form a companion to an excellent little. Me- 
moir of Dr. Bateman, recently published, post oc- 
tavo, 75 6rf. 

The, Life and Times of Salvator Rosa, with Extracts 
from his Correspondence, by Lady Morgan, in 2 
vols, with a fine portrait, of Salvator, from the 
original painting by himself, in the possession of 
Earl Grosvenor, 1/ 8s. 

Lady Morgan has produced two of the most amusing octavos 
we have met with, even in this biographical age. 

Edinburgh Magazine, 
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Memoirs of Goethe, author of "Werter," "Faust," 
&c. written by himself, 2 vols, octavo, with a fine 
portrait, 1/45. 

Goethe has justly been classed by the critics of Germany with 

ihe mastermiods of modern Europe— with Shakspeare, with 

Dante, and with Cervantes, not as possessing powers of a similar 

kind, but as enjoying, like those great men, the reputation of 

being* beyond all cdmparison, the first of his age and country. 

A work under the following 'title, written with much power and 

Tigour, ma> not beinappropraitely classed under this department: It 

is much superior in execution to the well known Dialogues of the 

Dead by Littleton. 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and States-* 
men, by Walter Savage Landor, the second edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged, in 3 vols, octavo. 

Contents. Richard I and the Abbot of Boxley. — ^The Lord 
Brooke and Sir Philip Sydney.— King Henry IV. and Sir Arnold 
Savage. — Southey and Porson.-— Oliver Cromwell and Walter 
Noble. — Eschines and Phocion.— Queen Elizabeth and Cecil. — 
King James I* and Isaac Casaubon. — Marchese Pallaviciai and 
Walter Landor.— General Kleber and some French Officers. — 
Bishop Burnet and Humphrey Hardcastle. — Peter Leopold and 
the President Du Paty. — Demosthenes and Enbulides. — Bona- 
parte and the President of the Senate. — ^The Abb6 Delille and 
Walter Landor.— The Emperor Alexander and Capo d'Istria.—- 
Kosciusko and Pontiatowski. — Middleton and Magliabecbl. — 
Milton and Andrew Marvel. — Washington and Franklin.— Roger 
Ascham and the Lady Jane Grey — Lord Bacon and Richard 
Hooker. — General Lasey and the Curate Meri no. ^Pericles aad 
Sophocles. — Louis XIV. and P^i^ la Chaise — Samuel Johnson 
and Home Tooke. — Cavaliere Pnntomichino and Mr. Denis Eu- 
sebius Talcranagh. — ^Andrew Hoffer, Count Metternich, and the 
Emperor Francis^— David Hume and John Home. — Prince Mau- 
rocordato and General Colootroni. — Alfieri and Salomon, the 
Florentine Jew- — Lopez Banoz and Romero Alpuente. — Lord 
Chesterfield and Lord Chatham — Aristoteles and Callisthenes. — 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. — Marcus Tullius Cicero and his 
Brother^ Quinctns. 
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Sully. Memoirs of Sully. 

Horace WalpolesayB, the example of Sully shows that the study of history is 
practically nseful to a etatesmani for, he telh ns, in his memoirs, that he was much 
given to it, and he proved the first of all ministers* 

Equally with painted pqrtraita I admire written poitrait8,in which the character 
is traced with those minute touches which constitute life itself. Of this sort is 
the domestic portrait of Henry the Fourth of France, in a page or two of the orl- 
'ginal Memoirs of Sully* 

Struenseb. a Narrative of the Conversion and 
Death of Count Struensee, by Dr. Munter, with 
an introduction by the Rev. T. ^Rehnell^ octavo, 

The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of itie 
French, by. the Author of Waverly, 7 vols, post 
octavo. 

It is reported 11.000 guineas have heem gi^en to the author for. the copyr%ht of 
the iirst edition of this book. 



Garrick Papers. Private Cort*espondence of 
David Garrick, with the most celebrated persons 
of his time, now first published from the originals, 
lately in possession of the executors of Mrs. Gar- 
rick, in 2 vols, quarto, with portraits and other en- 
gravings. 

This highly interesting and important woric, will comprise up- 
wards of two thousand letters, from persons of the greatest 
eminence in the political, literary, and dramatic world* 

Among other names may be mentioned Lord Chatham, Lord 
Camden, Duke of Devonshire, Countess Spencer, Lord Lyttleton, 
Lord Pembroke, and the leading nobiiity of Garrick's time; 
Warbnrton, Burke, Johnson, Hume, Gibbon, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Goldsmith, Robertson, Junius, fieattie, Churchill, Mason, 
Cumberland, Boswell, Colman, T. and J. Wartoo, Dr. Burney, 
Baretti, Thomas and R. B. Sheridan, Hugh Kelly, Murphy, Dr. 
Hoadley, Isaac Bickerstaff,Tickell, Home, C. Yorke, Madame 
Riccoboni, Mrs. Montagu, Whitehead, Dr.. Franklin, Hawkes- 
worth, Mallett, Mrs. Cowley, John Wilkes, Wilson, Gainsbo- 
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rough, &c. and among others, the foUowiog dramatic characters : 
— Mrs. Cliye, Mrs. Gibber, Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Yates, S. Foote, 
Spranger, Barry, Powell, Henderson, Massop, Parsons, T. King, 
Smith, Macklin, Moody, Le Kain, Madame Clairoa, Charles 
Dlbdin, T. Wilkes, Reddish, Holland, Brereton, Mrs. Pope, 
Bensley, Aikin, Dr. Arne, &c. &c. 

Pepys. The Diary and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys, Esq. F. R. S. Secretary to the Admiralty 
in the reigns of Charles the Second and James 
the Second, and the intimate friend of the celebra- 
ted John Evelyn, edited by Richard, Lord Bray- 
^brooke, in S vols, royal quarto, printed uniformly 
with Evelyn's Memoirs, and embellished with por- 
traits and other engravings by the first artists, 
price 6/ 6^, bpardis. 

'* There is much (in Pepy*s Diar^) that throws a distinct and 
vivid light over the picture of England and its Government, 
during the ten years succeeding the Restoration. 

'' If, quitting the broad path of history, we look foe miaute 
information concerning ancient manners and customs, the pro- 
gress of arts and sciences, and the various branches of antiquity, 
we have never seen a mine so rieb as the Volumes before us. The 
variety of Pepys's tastes and pursuits led him jnto almost every 
department of life. He was a man of business ; a man of infor- 
mation, if not of learning; a man of taste; a man of whim; and, 
to a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, a 
beUcsprity a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His curiosity made him 
an unwearied, as well as an universal leasner, and whatever he 
saw, found its way into his tables." Quarterly jReview. 

A complete collection of Memoirs relative to the His- 
tory of Great Britain, with notes and illustrations, 
octavo. The work will commence with the Diary 
^of Sir Symond D'Ewes; this will be followed by 
the Memoirs of Sir James Melville, gentleman of 
the bed-chamber to Mary, Queen of Scots, printed 
from the original MSS. (containing several im- 
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portant passages omitted in all former editions,) 
found amongst the papers of the Earl of March- 
mont, and presented to the publisher by Sit George 
Rose. 

The publication of this extensive and valuable vrork, so long 
wanting in our literature, will be superintended by some of the 
first literary characters of the age ^ it will contain many interest- 
ing and important documents, some of which have hitherto been 
unpablished, and some recently discovered. The publisher will 
render a most acceptable service to the literature of bis country, 
^y his embarking in this speculation: we are remarkably deficient 
in historical memoirs compared with the French^ who abound in 
many valuable collections of this description. 

CoNWAT Papers, from the collection of the Mar* 

quis of Hertford, 5 vols, octavo. 
The WiLMOT Papers. Papers and Collections of 

Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart, some time secretary to 

the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 3 vols, octavo. 
JoRTiN. The Life of Erasmus, by Dr. Jortin. 
Butler. The Life of Erasmus, by Charles Butler, 

Esq. 

There is still room for a masterly sketch of the iaterestlng period in which 
Eifttttns Uf ed. Bfr. Butler's book would snpplj some raluable materialia but it 
must be confessed that it is a meagre and onsatisfoctory vcrfonnanee. 

SouTHEY. The Life of John Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism, by R. Southey, 2 vols, 
octavo, \l8s. 

The following apolo^ for Whitfield is from the pen of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

The pecnUar tenets of the methodist are, in many respects, narrow 
and iUiberal ; they are also entbusiastical, and acting on minds of a 
certain temperament, ha^e produced the fatal extremities of spiritual 
presumption, or spiritual despair* But, to judge as we would desire 
to be judged, we must try their doctrine, not by those points in 
which they diifer, but by those in which they agree with all other 
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Christians ; and if we find that the methodists recommend purity of 
life, strictness of morals, and a regalar discharge of the duties of so- 
ciety, nre they to be branded as hypocrites because they abstain 
from its amusements and its vanities ? Were the number of metho- 
dists to be multiplied by an hundred, the«'e would remain enough be- 
hind to fill the theatres and encourage the fine arts. Respecting the 
remarkable person by whom the sect was founded, posterity has done 
htm justice for the calumnies with which he -was persecuted during 
his life, and which he bore with endoring fortitude. 

The poverty in which Whitfield died, proved his purity of heart, 
and refuted the charge so grossly urged of his taking a selfish interest 
in the charitable subscriptions which his eloquence promoted so 
effectually,(for providence uses in accomplishinggreat ends, the imper- 
fections as well as the talents of his creatures.) He served to awaken 
to a consciousness of their deplorable state, thousands to whose 
apathy and ignorance a colder preacher might have spoken in vain ; 
and perhaps, even the church of England herself, has been less im- 
paired 4>y the schism than benefitted by the effects of emulation upon 
her learned clergy. 



A new edition is preparing in an octavo form, of 
Bayle's Historical and Critical Dictionary : — this 
wonderful performance will be superintended in 
the course of publication by able editors, who have 
added much to the stores of learning and research 
amassed by Bayle. D'Israeli in his second series 
of the Curiosities of Literature, has a most instruc- 
tive article upon this work. 

Bayle's Dictionary is a very useful work for those to consult who 
love the biographical part of literature, which is what I love most. 

Dr. Johnson, 
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Xitecarp 3[ntiu$(ttp. 

I 

FLORIAN. 

This deliglitiVil author is well known to those who have perused 
with pleasure his Galatea, his Estella, and Gonsalvo de Cordova, and 
above all his Nnma PorapUios i the latter work is generally considered 
merely a brilliant effort of a lively imagination, and we are very 
sure, therefore, the public supposed that he had read hundreds of 
volumes expressly to compose it. 

Amongst his papers, however, was the following, as memoranda 
of its composition :— 

WORKS NECESSARY FOR NUMA. 

)Plutarch. Read the History of Komnfus, Nnma, Lycnrgu8> Solon y 
Coriolanus, Timoleon, and Paul us Emiliu^. 

The luAs. The ennmiftratioa of the ariby of Agamemnon, to make 
.that 'of the liarsiytho Romans, dkc, imitate the parting of Andromache 
and Hector. Imitate the noetamal adventures of Ulysses and Dio- 
medes. Diomede wounded, speaking to Paris. Give a similar speech 
"to Leo. Imitate the combat of Achilles aud Xaathtts, ihaking Leo^ 
combat in a lake. Priam, or the Camp of Achilles, an 'admirable 
moral, a model of pathos, to'imitate it if possible. 'Honour the fu- 
neral of TuUos or Tatius by games, as in book 2S. 

The Thebaid. Read the enumeration of the Greek army. The 
mother who will follow her son to the wars, all book 4. The com- 
hsd of Capanius, and the Pupil of Pollux. The combat of Hippo- 
medon. The description of Parthenopo, her beanty, graces, naivetd, 
and death. The episode of Hiplea and Dinas. 

The Arancana. Canto 1. The manners of the savages, to give to the 
Marsl. 6- Beautifnl^defeat to imitate. 10. The games to imitate. 
II. The horse or the falcon which waited. the signal, beautiful com- 
parisons* IS. The episode of Lautaire and Gualolde asleep. 14. 
The warrior who'threw away his hand cut off, and fought with the 
other. 1$. Single combat of Andr£ and de Rengo, to imitate for 
Numa and Leo. 20. The episode of Segnalde, who seeks her I^aa- 
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band's body. SI. The rcTiew, to imitate for the Mani. The episode 
of the sea^monstersr S3. Bcauttfal scene of Magic. 25. Two enemies 
who fly to each other's aid, very noble. S9. Fine combats of Zampel 
and Rengo, to Imitate. 

The Eneid. Book 4. The ardent love of Dido, to imitate for 
Hersilia. 5> The games. 7. Aasonia taking arms, the names of the 
nations, &c. 9. The discourse of Numanas, to give to the chief of 
theMarsi. 

Siuus Itaucus. Canto 1. The portrait of Hannibal, superb to 
imitate for Romulus. 2. The episode of Astryte killed for Theron, 
good for Hersilia. 3. The passage of the Alps, superb, to imitate in 
the 6th book of Numa. 4. Preparations for war at Rome, fine*mor« 
sel, to emulate for the 2d book. The enumerations of the army of 
Varro, the names of (he nations. 9. The tyeginning of the late bat- 
tle Cannm. 

Ovid. Apollo, shepherd. Philemon and Baucis. 

Telemachus. Old Eumeus, description of Boetica. 

The Gborgics. The two last Cantos. 

The Death of Abel. His obsequies. 

Daphnes AND Chloe. The marriage of Daphnis. 

Pa&adise Lost. The picture of Adam and Eve. 

The Morals of Ptthagoras. 

Pharsaua. Open the book at random to find grand ideas* 

Jerusalem DeiiIVered. Re-peruse often this admirable poem. 

Orlando Fdrioso. Model of imagination and grace, every thio|^ 
in it .is remarkable. 

Joseph, (by Bitanbe). A charming work. 

TbeHsNRiADE. Snperb. Canto 
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^tttaries of Wi&tM Unotoletifie* 



—Not to know at large of things remote 

From use, obscure, and subtle, but to know 

That Vhich before us lies in daily life, 

Is the ^rime wisdom ; what is morals fume, . 

Or emptiness, or fond impertinence. 

And renders us in things that most concern. 

Unpractised, unprepared, and still to seek. 

Paradise Lost, b» 8. 



The rapid extension of Mechanics' Institutes, and the general diffu- 
sion of education among the lower classes, has attracted the attention 
of men of talent in the various departments of human knowledge, to 
the production of a series of books adapted to the wants of this 
numerous portion of society. Every chasm that formerly existed in 
our literature they seem ready to fill up by cheap and interesting 
compilations : it has been objected to this plan, that it will tend to 
destroy works of a more comprehensive character, and diminish their 
probable sale. The objection falls to the ground, if we consider in 
how very few cases does the immense toil of an elaborate work of 
science repay from its sale the industry and application of the author, 
when by low^ing the price and form to a more humble and extensive 
class of purchasers, he may not only derive fame, but adequate remu- 
neration. It would be easy to adduce the value of a copyright of 
^ome simple school book, upon which, perhaps, little pains or talent 
has been required in its production ; more probably by the aid of 
paste and scissars than by any other means, and yet what fortunes 
have they not produced when they haVe obtained an introduction into 
schools. 

Long before the announcement of these publications, it has often 
surprised me that men of great eminence in their various professions 
did not combine their efforts to produce a series of elementary works, 
which should apply to every branch of education, more particularly 
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for the middle and higher classes. Tbeinflaeoce of their names would 
carry public opinion in their favour, and overwhelm any opposition 
that might be shown by those wholesale houses, which now possess a 
large capital in the copyright of many of our trumpery school books. 
The public would feel a confidence that these books possessed the high- 
est or^er of merit, and having the stamp of their authority, would 
readily find access to our principal schools ; on the contrary, by the pre- 
sent system we often find books of very inferior merit pufl^cd and forced 
into notice, from the publisher having at his command a large capital 
and expensive influence, whilst works of much higher merit have gone 
into the shade from the want of such aid. If a disposition wasmani - 
fested on the part of such individuals to engage in this undertaking, they 
would not find it difficult to meet with a bookseller of sufficient capi- 
tal, unshackled by the trammels of trade copyright, which I scruple 
not to say, has been the bane of English literature, forming an unjust 
monopoly, that has deprived the author of his fair reward, has en- 
hanced the price of books to the public, and kept back that state of 
improvement which our standard literature, under a more wholesome 
system, would have exhibited. 

What, for example, could noithe name of Sir Walter Scott achieve, 
were he to condescend to wield his powerful and brilliant pen in this 
household department of literature? and it would not be difficult to 
calculate tliat his gain might even for exceed that of some of his most 
successful novels. It is not alone in this branch of literature the in- 
creasing demand, but the actual wear and tear annually suffering. It 
not unfrequently occurs that two or more copies are required to each 
pupil, before the course of instruction is terminated. 



, CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

The first in order of announcement is that of Coostable^s ; and here 
I cannot but regret ihd,i the suitable and convenient form of post oc- 
tavo was not adopted: the size is decidedly too small : it would also 
have been better to have first published each work complete, which 
might, for the convenience of those whose means are scanty, be also 
•sold in weekly numbers. A larger class of purchasers would have 
been obtained, hfid this plan been carried into execution. The bill 
of fare is, however, extremely interesting and well chosen. 
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The Editor thus Prefaces the List* 

The anlimited desire of knowledge which dow pervades every class 
of Society, has suggested the present desigo, of not only reprinting in 
a cheap form several interesting and yaluable Publications, hitherto 
placed beyond the reach of a great proportion of readers, bat also of 
issning in that form many Original Treatises, which are now in prepa- 
ration by some of the most distinguished authors of the age. 

Such is the object of the present work, which will be published in a 
series of weekly numbers, under the general title of ** Constable's 

MlSCELLANT OF OaiGIff AL AND SELECTED PUBLICATIONS, IN VARI- 
OUS Departments of Literature, th^ Sciences, and the Arts." 
It will be circulated not merely by the ordinary modes .of bookselling, 
but also by means of news-venders, and other dealers in books, in 
towq and country. 

In the subjoined list some of the various publicatious proposed to 
be issued, in this manner, are enumerated; an4 they will appear-in 
such order and succession as may seem best to suit the taste of those 
encouraging the design. It contains various books on important and 
popular subjects, which have been undertal^en solely for the present 
miscellany, in the view of filling up some chasms in the eiisting stock 
of useful knowledge, and thus rendering the undertaking more accept- 
able to the public, and better fitted for the purposes it is intended to^ 
promote. 

It is proposed that three numbers shall form a volume; and that 
each author or subject shall be kept separate, so as to enable pur- 
chasers to acquire all the numbers or volumes of each book distinct 
from the others. 

This Miscellany will be printed in a small size, in the neatest man- 
ner, and with occasional engravings and embellishments. Each num- 
ber will be issued at the price of one shilling. Three numbers, forming 
a volume, handsomely done up, price three shillings and six pence. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

The asticles marked thus * are original works, prepared or written ezpiMsIy for this 

Miscellanj* 

Captain Basil Hall's Voyages, 3 vols. 

•«* These contain, — I. Voyage to Loochoo, and other places in the 
Eastern Seas, in the year 1816; including an account of Captain 
Maxwell's attack on the batteries at Canton ; and notes of an 
interview with Napoleon Buonaparte at St. Helena, in August, 
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1817. — IL Extracts from a joarnal written on the coasts of Chili, 
Pern, and Meiico, in the years 1820, 1821, and 1822 ; containing 
some account of the recent revolutions, together with observations 
on the state of society in those countries. 

Life of Robert Burns, by J. G. Lpckhart, LL.fi.* 

Memorials of the late War. * Viz. Journal of a Soldier of the Tlst 
Regiment, from 1806 to 1815, including particulars of the battle 
of Vimeira, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Toulouse,, and Waterloo. 
Letters of Sir John Moore. The Earl of Ho petoun's Despatch 
after the battle of Corunna, and other documents. 

Evidences of Christianity. The Pleiad, or a series of abridgements 
of seven distinguished writers, In opposition to the pernicious 
doctrines of Deism, by the Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. 

Converts from Infidelity, 6r Lives of Eminent Individuals who have 
renounced Sceptical and Infidel opinions, and embraced Christi- 
anity, by Andrew Crichton, 2 vols.* 

History of Voyages, from the earliest times, showing the part which 
the various European Nations have had in Maritime Discovery, 
and illustrating the progress of Geographical Science, 3 vols.* 

The Life and Discoveries of Captain James Cook, containing a con- 
densed Narrative of his Voyages, and a view of the progress of 
Nautical Science and Naval Discipline during his period, 3 vols.* 

History and Present State of South America, particularly Buenos 
Ayres, Chili, New Grenada, Mexico, and Peru, 3 vols.* 

A General View of the Russian Empire, comprising its History, Geo- 
graphy, Accounts of the various Tribes and Nations by which it 
is inhabited; their Customs, Government, and Commerce, by 
Robert Lyall, M.D.-^ formerly Physician at Moscow, 2 vols.* 

Adventures of British Seamen in the Southern Ocean ; containing 
Shipwreck of the Antelope on the Pelew Islands, August, 1783 ; 
with an Account of these Islands to the present time. Mutiny 
of the Bounty. Voyage and Shipwreck of the Pandora. Settle- 
ment of John Adams; and subsequent History of Pitcairn Island. 
Catastrophe of the Ship Boyd, on the Coast of N«w Zealand, &c. 
edited by Hugh Mnrray,F.R.S.E.* 

Travels through Arabia, and other Countries in the East, performed 
by M. Niebuhr, Captain of Engineers in the service of the King 
of Denmark ; translated from the French, 2 vols. 

Dictionary of the Holy Bible, comprising an Historical, Geographical, 
and Descriptive Account of the Persons, Places, Antiquities, 
Manners, and Customs ; Natural 'Productions, Costumes, Build- 
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iDgs, and Literature of the .jTews; and an Explanation of the 
Proper Names and Remarkable Expressions contained in the 
Old and New Testaments. From the Dictionary of Dom Angus- 
tine Calmet, and illustrated by numerous References to other 
Authorities, 4 vols. 

Economical Cookery for the Rich and Poor, by a Lady.* 

Essays, Philosophical and Literary. On Beauty, by Francis Jeffrey, 
Esq. Essays on Education. Government. The Liberty of the 
Press, Prisons, and Prison Discipline, by James Mill, Esq.; with 
others on several interesting Topics, by various distinguished 
writers, 3 vols. 

Memoirs of the Marchioness of Larochejaquelein, the War in La 
Vendee, &c. From the French. * With an Introduction by Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. 

Narrative of the Settlement and Present State of Van Diemen's Land, 
New Holland, and the Coasts and Islands of Australia, by Hugh 
Murray, F R.S E;2 vols.* 

History of British India, and of the Commerce of Europe with the 
Eastern Nations, S vols.* 

The Complete English Tradesman, directing him in the several Parts 
and Progressions of Trade, adapted to the present State of the 
World, and the Commercial Enterprise of the various States and 
Governments thereof^ 3 vols. 

Remarkable Providences, Disasters, and Escapes at Sea, 3 vols.* 

Life of Sir Isaac Newton, by Blot^ translated from the French* 

Table-talk ; or Selections from Ana : containing extracts from the 
different collections of Ana, French, Italian, and English.* 

Collections for a History of Inventions, translated from the original 
German of John Beckman, Public Professor of Economy in the 
University of Gottingen, with additions adapted to the arts, 
sciences, and manufactures of Great Britain.* 

A. Treatise on Road making. Rail-ways, Wheel-carriages, and the 
Strength of Animals, by George. Buchanan, Esq. Civil Engi- 
neer.* 

Life and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk, containing hi» voyage to 
the South Seas, Vinder Captain Dampier, residence in the island 
df Juan Fernandez, and other interesting particulars, being the 
real history of Robinson Crusoe, on which De Foe grounds his 
fictitious narrative.* 

Lives of the Reformers, Martin Luther, Melancthon, Cranmer, Calvin, 
Zuingle, and John Knox, S vols.* 
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Health and Loogevity. Rulei for the PjreierTatiop of Health and the 
attainment of Long Life, illustrated by concise Memoirs of Indi- 
Tiduals in all ages remarkable for longevity, 3 vols.* 
The narrative. of Bruce's Travels In Abyssiiiia, to discover the source 
of the Niie.* With a life of the author, and some supplemen- 
tary information, 4 Tols. 
History of Greenland, the Whaje Fishery, and of the Northern Voy- 
ages of Discovery, by Hugh Murray, F. R. S. E. 2 vols.* 
History of the Earth and Animated Nature, being a new system of 
natural history, on a popular plan, by James Wilson, Esq. assisted 
by several distinguished naturalists, 6 vols. * 
Life of Alexander, Emperor of Russia. * - 

A Treatise on the Principles of Metallic and Paper Money, and the 
Theory and Practice of Exchange; with a view of the Constitu- 
tion and History of the Banks of England, Venice, Amsterdam, 
France, Hamburgh, and generally. of the Paper Currency of the 
European Kingdoms, and of the United States of America, by 
J> R. M^CuUoch, Esq** 
An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Origin, Progress, and 
present State of the Arts of Printing, £ngravibg» Paper-making, 
Typ&-founding, and Book*binding, compiled from interesting 
and authentic sources, by lUchard Thomson, 2 vols.* 
Biography of Illustrious British Statesmen, vis. Sir William Temple, 
Lord Somers, LordGodolpbin, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Bollng- 
broke, the Right Hon. Henry Pelham, Earl of Chatham, Edmund 
Burke, William Pitt, Charles James Fox, Henry Dundas, Vis- 
count Melville, Lord Erskine, and others, 4 vols.* 
Life of General Washington, 2 vols. * 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, v^ritten by himself, 2 vols^ 
Life of Horatio, Viscount Nelson, 2 vols.* ' 
Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 2 vols** 

Biography of Distinguished Individuals who have contributed to the 
- modern improvement of Arts^ Scienees,. Commerce and Manafac* 
tures, viz. 5 vols.* 
Sir Richard Arkwright^ Spinning Muthinerjf^ " 
Joseph Black, M»D. Chemistry, 
Matthew 0ottlton> £sq« Mechanical Inventiene* 
J. Brittdley, Esq. Canai Navigation, 
John Clerk, Esq. of Eldin, Inventor of ike Syetem of Naval 

Tactics, 
William Ged, Goldsmith, intentor ef Siereotjfpe Printing,, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, Founder of the Royal Exchange and Qres^ 
ham Lecture, 
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Andrew Meikle, Inventor of the Thrashing Machine^ with some 

notices of James Small, Plough-wright 
Patrick Miller, Esq. of Dalswinton, Steam Navigation, $c. 
John Palmer, Esq. Mail Coaches, 
James Patterson, Founder of the Bank of England, Darien 

Expedition, S^'c, 
John Rennie, Esq. Break-water, Plymouth, Waterloo Bridge, 

and other National Works. 
John Watt, Esq. Steam Engine, ^c. 

Joslah Wedge wood, Esq. Chemical Processes and Improvement 
in the Pottery. 
A Systematic View of the more popular and practical parts of Ma- 
thematics, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry, by William 
Wallace, Professor of Mathematics^ University of Edinburgh, and 
others, S vols.* 
History, Principles, and Advantages of Benefit Societies, Banks for 

Savings, and Assurance on Lives.* 
Life of Napoleon, Emperor of France.* 
Military Life of Arthur, Duke of Wellington, by the Rev. G. R. 

Gleig,3 vols.* 
Memoirs of the two last years of Kiog Charles the First, by Sir Tho« 

mas Herbert, Private Secretary to the King. 
The Lif^ of C. G. Lamoignon Malesherbes,^ Minister of State to Louis 
the Sixteenth, translated from the Frencli, by the Rev. Edward 
Mangin, A. M. 
The Chevalier D'Arvieuz's Travels in Arabia the Desert, giving a 
very accurate and entertaining account of the Religion, Customs, 
Diversions, &c. of the Bedouins, or Arabians, &c. 
History of the Scottish Covenanters, illustrated by fac-similes of the 
Original Covenant and Confession of Faith, signatures of the no<- 
bility, gentry, clergy, and others throughout Scotland, who ad- 
hered to the same, from documents in possession of the editor, 
3 vols.* 
Account of the Bastile, and its most remarkable Prisoners. * 
Account of Ireland, Historical and Political, from the Revolution in 

the year 1688 to the present time, 2 vols.* 
Annals, Literary and Political, of the Lives of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 

Lord Byron, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 2 vols.* 
Travels in South America, by Frederick, Baron Huniboldt, in asso- 
ciation with A. Bonpland, translated from the French, 6 vols,* 
An Account of the Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, in the year 
1795, by Michael Symes, Esq. Major in his Majesty's 76th Regi- 
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ment.* To which are added, Narratives of the late Military and 
Political Operations io the Burmese Territory, chiefly from the 
communications of an Officer in the British army, 4 vols. 

A Detailed and Authentic History of the Battle of Waterloo, by a 
British Officer.* 

A Description of the East, and some other Countries i Egypt, the 
Holy Land, Syria, Mesopotamia, Cyprus, and Candia; contain- 
ing observations on the Islands of the Archipelago,- Asia Minor, 
Greece, and some other parts of Europe, by Richard Pococke, 
D.D. Bishop of Meath,* with illustrative notes, 4 vols. 

History of Modern Greece, and the Ionian Islands ; with a view of 
the Decline of the Turliish Ascendency on the Grecian Continent, 
and a sltetch of the Revolutionary War, 2 vols.* 

Conspiracies. — ^The Abbe St. Realms Conspiracy of the Spaniardi 
against Venice, translated from the Italian. 

Account of the Conspiracy of Fiesco against the Republic of Genoa, 
by the Cardinal de Retz. 

The Rise and Fall of Massaniello, the Fishermanof Naples, by James 
Howell. 

Memoirs of Alexander Murray, D.D. Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Edinburgh, containing a Personal Narrative 
of his own Life, Original Correspondence, and the Biographical 
Notice, by Sir Henry Moncri«f Wellwood, Baronet.* 

The English Jest Book, consisting of many hundred originals, also 
selections from Joe Miller, Beau Nash, Sheridan, and latter wits, 
with authentic anecdotes.* 

History of the Discovery, Revolutions, and Present State, Political 
and Commercial, of the Continent of America, 3 vols. * 

The Travels of Francis Bernier, and his account of the Cour^ of the 
Great Mogul,* with notes and illustrations from modern author!- 
' ties and recent Travels in Persia, 3 vols. 

British Sermon Writers. Extracts from Jeremy Taylor, Barrow^ 
Clarke, Tillotson, South, Sherlock, Blair, Paley, and other 
eminent divines, selected by John Clayton, Esq. 2 vols.* 

Universal Gazetteer, 3 vols.* 

A new General Atlas.* 

Select British Drama. 

Select British Poets. 
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MURRAY'S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 



The'next is that of Mr. Murray, under the title of The NATioNAt. 
LiBRARr of Popular Knowledge, aod is an improTement, in some 
respects, upon the plan of Mr. Constable. 

The selection is lilcewise good, but not so rich and varied as the 
first. 

The National Library of Popular Knowledge, com- 
prising Original Treatises, written expressly for 
this work, by the most celebrated authors ; in the 
following divisions ; 

1. History. 

2. Science and Art. 

3. Miscellaneous Literature. 



** Seelns that knowledge is of tbe manha of tboie things whidi are to be aceepted of 
with caution and dlttinetlon ; being now to open a fouptaint euch a$ it U not eojy 
to dUcem where the ismee and etreams there^ will take and fall / I thou^t it 
good and necenary, in the first place, to make a strong and sound head or bank, to rule 
and gnidethe covineof the waters, by setting down this position, namely, tsat axx Know 
upas IS TO wt jJMim bt anxoioir, amd cobb bbfbbmbo to Usb abd Acttom.** 

XiordBacoib 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The object of THE NATIONAL LIBRARY is to supply, in a 
cheap and condeosed form, a body of the most practical, instructive, 
and amnsing information ; adapted particularly to the wants of 
yonng persons, and of that immense number of readers, who possess 
a strong deiire for knowltdge, without having the means of access to 
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▼olnmiDoas and expensive works. The poblications which are within 
the reach of this lar^e and important part of the commonity, are 
either so limited in their range, or so puerile in their execution, that 
they fail to satisfy the iotellectnal appetite which the diffasion and 
inproTcment of education have called forth* It is to be remarked 
that, with some few striking exceptions, the general literature of our 
country is either addiressed to men of leisure and research, and is 
therefore bulky and diifose—or it is frittered down into meagre and 
spiritless outlines, adapted only for very juvenile capacities. In addi- 
tion to the individuals desirous of acquiring knowledge, who are thus 
embarrassed in the choice of books, associations established by the 
people for their mental improvemeot also require the materials for 
ibrming suitable libraries. It has become a characteristic of the 
present age, that whilst all persons are anxious to acquire solid and 
useful information, they are desirous to arrive at the acquisition by 
the shortest roads ; for the knowledge which is spread over a large 
surface requires a degree of leisure and industry to attain it, scarcely 
compatible with the ordinary duties of life. To collect the scattered 
elements of useful learning, and give them a shape that may be suited 
to the circumstances and habits of all classes of a reflecting and 
inquiring population, is the object of the publication now pro- 
posed. 

It is necessary particularly to point out, that it does not form a 
part of our plan to republish entire standard works of scientific or 
miscellaneous literature. It is our peculiar object to condense the 
information which is scattered through voluminous and expensive 
books, into the form and substance of Original Treatises. Our in- 
tention to supply a body of popular instruction and amusement will 
be better obtained by this condensioo, than by multiplying selecUons 
from established authors. 

The divisions of popular knowledge in which the National Library 
is arranged, will comprehend, in distinct treatises, the most important 
branches of general information. They will present the most valuable 
and interesting articles of an Encyclopedia, in a form accessible to 
every description of persons. 

This method of publication appears to be recommended by many 
important advantages. When one article growft obsolete by the lapse 
of time, admission may be given to a new article, embracing every 
recent discovery of the particular art or science to which it refers, 
without deranging or replacing the whole of the work. The onerous 
charge now inflicted upon the purchasers of Encyclopedias by new 
editions^ as well as the necessity of having recourse tp the clumsy ^x- 
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pedient of supplements, will be entirely obviated $ but, what appears 
to us still more important, sucli a publication will enable those who 
devote themselves to particular arts or sciences, or who are desirous 
to cultivate any particular branch of literature, to purchase treatises 
adapted to their individual pursuits, in a separate and distinct form. 
Every man will thus have it in his power, to make up for himself a 
selection of works perfectly agreeable to ^h own taste. The series 
of treatises will be sufficiently comprehensive to render it unneces- 
sary even for well-informed men to have recourse to more ponderous 
works ; and every treatise being complete in itself . will possess a 
value and an interest, fk'om Its own intrinsic recommendations, inde- 
pendent of its connection with the general series. 

The editors feel authorised in stating that the several works 
comprised in the National Library will be written by men of the 
highest eminence, in their respective departments of science and 
literature. 

The i^aper, type, and embellishments of this work will be of the 
first character, — at the same time the volumes will be charged to the 
public at a lower price than any existing publication ; the National 
Library may be therefore pronounced the cheapest work that ever 
issued from the press. 

The editors have already received yery valuable and important 
suggestions from distinguished characters | and they will gladly ftTail 
ther .selves of any further hints, having for their object the promotion 
or <.he improvement of the undertaking in which they are engaged. 
The success of a work, which they venture to hope may eveatiially 
produce a salutary influence even npon the general interests of so- 
ciety, will be essentially advanced by the sanction and recommenda- 
tion of persons of weight and intelligence in their respective neigh- 
bonrhoods* 



THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

The following list will furnish a general idea of many of the sub- 
jects of which the Treatises will consist $ and it is essential to bear in 
mind that, with the exeeption of a few subjects of peculiar interest, 
that may extend to several volumes, each work will be complete 
either in a part or parts, or io a volume. 
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I. HISTORY. 

History of the Jews, from their Origin to their Dispersion ; with 
notices of their partial Re-nnion in yarious countries, and a yiew 
of the Prophecies concerning their Restoration. 

the Progress of Christianity^ to the Rise of the Papal Usui* 

pation. 

— — the Reformation in Germany. 

■ tlie Reformation in England and Scotland. 

the Religious Wars in France, consequent upon the Re- 



formation f Willi a Supplementary Memoir on the ^Reyocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 
— the Inquisition. 
>— — Mahometanism. 

the Crusades for the Recovery of the Holy Sepulchre ; with 



a Memoir of the Chiyalric and Religious Orders of Europe. 



History of Greece. 

— — Rome. 

— — — the Ottoman Empire. 

■ > the Feudal Times* 
General History of England, to the accession of George the 

Fourth. 
Scenes and Characters of the English Wars in France, under Edward 

the Third) Richard the Second, Henry the Fifth, and Henry the 

Sixth. 
Scenes and Characters of the Civil Wars of England, during the Reign 

of Charles the First. 
History of the Pedinsular War. 

Lives of British Statesmen, from Alfred the Great to William Pitt. 
Lives of British Warriors, from Edward the Black Prince to the Duke 

of Wellington. 
Domestic History of England ; representing the Progress of Society 

with respect to Customs, Manners, Language, and Daily Life, 

from the period of the Norman Conquest to t^e present time* 
History of Scotland. 
• — ' Ireland. 

General History of France, to the Age of Louis the Fifteenth. 
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Bi«tory of Ifae French Reyolation. 

* I^y> ffom the Destruction of the Western Empire to the 

present time. 

Germany, incladiog the Kingdom of Austria, and the yarioas 



States of the Germanic Confederation. 

Spain and Portagal. 

' Modern India, from the earliest Settlements of the Euro- 



peans to the present time. 

■> Holland and Belgium. 

— Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
--~ Russia and Poland. 
•— — * North America. 
■ South America. 



Uaiversal Chronology. 



II. SCIENCE AND ART. 

Lives of Eminent Philosophers, pointing out the influence of their dis« 
coveries in fixing the Principles of Science: including Memoirs 
of Bacon, Newton, Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, Descartes, 
Herschel, Boyle, Hervey, Napier, Franklin, Priestley, Watt, 
Buffbn, Linneus, &c. &c. 

History of British Arts and Manufactures } tracing the Progress of 
Inventions in the great Branches of National Industry^ 

History and Practical Account of the Steam-Engine. 

Chemistry Practically Illustrated, in its application to the Arts. 

Outlines of Astronomy. 

■ Optics. 

— - — ~— Magnetism, Electricity, and Galvanism. 

■ Geology and Mineralogy. 
■ Meteorology. 

Political Economy Popularly Explained and Illustrated by Facts. 
History and Practice of Agriculture, and the Management of Cattle. 

■ Horticulture. 

The Works of Nature ; being a complete History and Classification 
. of the various Species of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles 

and Insects. 
Botany Displayed, upon the Linnman and more recent Systems. 
The Popular Knowledge of Diseases, With a View to their Prevention 

and First Treatment. 
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The Works of Art; beiDg^ an Account, Historical and Descrip* 
five, of all the great Monuments of Antlqaity, and the most re* 
markable Edifices of Modern Times. . 

The History and Practice of Architecture, and Civil Engineering. 



III. MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

Lives of Great Divines of the English Church; with Selections from 

their Works. 
The Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, popularly arranged 

from the Works of Berkeley, Butler, Leslie, Paley, Stillingfleet, 

and other authorities. 
History of Idolatry and Superstition, in the Various Nations of the 

World ; embracing a View of the Missions for the Diffusion of 

Christianity 



The Elements of Moral Philosophy. 

A Compendium of the Laws of England, adapted to Practical Objects. 

The Biography of English Literature ; comprising the Lives of the 
most distinguished Authors. 

The Biography of the Fine Arts; comprising the Lives of the most 
illustrious Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and Musicians. 

History of the English Stage, from the time of fthakspeare ; with No- 
tices of the Lives, and Selections from the Works, of the great 
Dramatists. 

History of Romance; inclading Critical Notices and Specimeat of the 
Works of Fiction of the European and Asiatic Nations. 

The Mariner*8 Compass, forming a history of the progress of Navi- 
gation. 

Memoirs of English Voyages Round the World ; incloding those of 
Drake, Rogers, Dampier, Anson, Byron, Wallis, Carteret, Cook, 
&c. 

Memoirs of English Voyages and Travels of Discovery ; inclBdiog 
those of Flinders, Scoresby, Ross, Lyon, Parry» Franklin, &c. 

An Account of the British Colonies ; forming a history of their Nata- 
ral Productions, Commerce, and Civil Institntioat* 

A Popular View of the Commerce, Manufactures, and Public lastitn- 
tions of the Large Trading Cities and Towns of Great Brkain ; 
collected from original and authentic sonrcei ; via.*-< 
London. 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull. 
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Manchester, Birmiogbam., Sheffield. 
NoUingham, Coventry, Leicester, Worcester^ Leeds. 
Glasgow, Paisley, Aberdeen, Dundee. 
Dublin, Cork, and Belfast. 

Canals and Rail-ways, being the history and description of the most 
important of these undertakings in the British Empire. 

The Natural and Commercial History of Fisheries. 

Remarkable Trials, selected and abridged from the original authentic 
records, with historical and other ill ustrativ^e observatioRS. 

Narratives of Great National Calamities* 

Narratives of Personal Danger and Suffering, collected from authentic 
sources. 

Narratives of Shipwrecks. 

Anecdotes of Successful Industry ; comprising the Lives o^ Individu- 
als most remarkable for the elevation of their fortunes by talent 
and perseverance. 

Anecdotes of Eccentricity ; comprising the Lives of Individuals most 
remarkable for peculiarities of character and conduct. 

The Book of Sports ; tracing the history, and exemplifying the prac- 
tice, of all popular games and pastimes. 



LONGMAN'S 



». 



LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

The third is that of Messrs. Longman, entitled the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, and seems to be more confined to works of Science, Phi- 
losophy and History. 

Library of Useful Knowledge, or a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises upon the various branches of Phi- 
losophy, History, and Art. 

The want of Elementary Treatises for instructing all classes of the 
community in the yarioos branches of knowledge, particularly in the 
Sciences, and the Arts connected with them, having been long expe- 
rienced by the friends of education, the committee for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge have adopted such measuresJis appeared best calcu • 
lated to supply this defect ; and with this view Messrs* Longman, 
Rees, Orme, and Co. will, under their sanction and superintendence, 
begin the pablication of a Series of Treatises on the 15th of Fehru-' 
ary, 1827. 

R 
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I. Each Scientific Treatise will contain an Bstpesition of the tun- 
*damenta] Principles of some Branch of Science,— their proofs* 
and illnstrationSj-^-their application to practical uses, and to the' 
explanation of facts or appearances. 

B* For this purpose, the g^reater Divisions of Knowledge will be' 
snbditided into Branches ; and if one of these Subdivisions or 
Branches cannot be sufficiently taught in a single Treatise, it will 
be continued in a second. 

S.' When any part of a Subdivision is of sufficient practical impor- 
tance to require being minutely pursued in its details, an extra 
or separate Treatise upon this part will be given without inter- 
rupting the Series: and care will be taken, as far as possible, to 
publish those Treatises^ first that handle subjects the know- 
ledge ofwhicb is necessary for understanding those which follow.r 

4. Thus — the great division of Natural Knowledge, commonly •ailed' 
Natural Philosophy, will be subdivided into different branches» 
as, Elementary Astronomy — ^JSfechanical Powers — Application 
of these to Machinery — Hydrostatics — Hydraulics — Pneumatics 
—Optics— Electricity — ^Magnetism. Several Practical Treatises 
will be given on Dialling — Mill work — Optical Instruments ; and 
Treatises on Geometry, Algebra, and Trigonometry, will be pub- 
lished before extending Natural Philosophy to the higher 
branches, of Dynamics, Hydrodynamics, and Physical Astrono^ 
my,-»it being' tho object of this publication to enable persons- 
who may not have the assistance of experienced teachers, ot may 
prefer learning by themselves, to acquire step by step the whole- 
of any department of science which interest ot incliiiAtioii may 
lead them to study. 

5. To each Treatise will be subjoined a reference to the works or 
parts of works in which the same suty'ect is handled moreaMftTfi^ 
with suggestions for enabling the student, who Hiay feci so dis- 
posed,. to prosecute his studies further. 

6. Each Treatise will consist of about thirty-two pages octavoy 
printed so as to contain above one hundred ordinary octavo pages, 
with neat engravings on wood, and tables. It will be sold for 
sixpence^ and two will appear every month— on the. first and 
fifteenth. Reading Societies, Mechanics* Institottons, and Edo^ 
cation Committees in the Country, will be furnished with sup*' 
plies at a liberal discount. 

f. The First Treatise, on Elementary Astronomy, Will be pnblisbetf 
on the 15th of Febrnary $ and there will be glve» gratis, on thiit 
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day, an Introductory Discourse upon theAdrantages and Plea- 
sures derWe4 from the pursuits of Science. The following are 
among the subjects which will be taught in the course of the 
eighteen months. The extra Treatises are marked *. 

Elementary Astronomy— (2d Definite Proportions. 



I^eatise,) 
Mechanical Powers. 
Practical Mechanics. 
Mechanical Anatomy. 
Hydrostatics. 
Hydraulics. 
Pneuraatici. 
Optics. 
Electricity. 
Magnetism. 

• Dialling. 
« Millwork. 

• Optical Instroments. 

• Strength of Materials. 
Plane Geometry. 
Solid Geometry. 
Algebra. 

Algebraic Geometry. . 
Conic Sections. 
Bynaraica, 
Hydrodynamics. 
Physical Astronomy. 

• Observatories. 

• Astronomical Instruments. 

• Qannery and Fortification* 

• Land Sunreying* 

• Navigation. 
Mutr^ 2 TreoHses.) 

• Thermometer and Pyrometer, 
f Steam Engine. 

Affinity. 

Chemical Apparatua and Pro- 
ccfies. 



Electro-chemistry. 

Objects of Chemistry— ('4 Trew 
iises*) 

Geology— f2 Treatises.) 

Chemical Functions of Animals. 

Chemical Functions bf Vegeta- 
bles. 

Meteorology. 

* Dyeing. 

* Bleaching. 

* Assaying. 
Structure of Plants. 
Functions of Plants. 
Diseases of Plants. 
Geography of Plants. 
Arrangement of Plants. 
Uses of Plants. 

General Principles of Agricul- 
ture. 

Agricultural Buildings and Ma^ 
chinery. 

Management of Farm. 

Breeding bf Cattle. ^ 

Fattening of Cattle. 

Diseases of Cattle. 

* Farriery. 

* Hop-planting. 

* Sheep-farming* 

* Dairy-farming. 

» Woods and Timber. 

* Potatbes, Cottage and Spade 
Husbandry. 



^^ 
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IrHe oeOMsity of some acqoaintance with Geography will not be 
vl4!*|»i)te4, no part of learning is more necessary than the knowledge 
ot tho situation of nations on which their interests generally depend ; 
it' \¥e young man be dedicated to any of the learned professions, it is 
!»<?4kr€ely possible that he will not be obliged to apply himself, in 
%<Mne part of his life, to this study, as no other branch of literature 
can be fully comprehended without it Dr. Johnson, 

Wilkinson. Atlas Classica, quarto, coloured, 

Si 128 6d. 
Smith. A Classical Atlas, quarto. 
D'Antille. An Ancient Atlas, by D^Anville, folio, 

3/. 
A Compendium of Ancient Geography, by the same 

author, 2 vols, octavo, 11 Is. 

A more useful comp^dium cannot be pointed out for the parchaae of the 
■tndent ; great diligence and leaearch ia erery where displayed in the com- 
pilation. 

RekVell. The Geography of Herodotus, by Major 

RennelL 
Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, and of the Peninsula 

of India. 

Tlie serTices Major Rennell has rendered his conntiy* by his excellent woric 
on Ancient Geography, will secure him a lastii^; name in tiie Uteraiy annals of 
Great Britain. 

Of the writings of the Ancient Geographers a few only 
have been transmitted to the present time; the 
principal of these are Strabo, Ptolemy, Pompo- 
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niu8 Mela, and Stephanus Byzantiniis. Among 
the moderns who have illustrated Ancient Geogra- 
phy are Cluverius, Cellarius, D'Anville, Gosselin^ 
and Major Rennell, whose researches have shed a 
flood of light on the geography of the classic his- 
torians. » 

Of the period of the middle ages we have do geographical work 
extant, that can afford any just idea of the new order of things intro- 
duced into Europe by the different people of Germany, after the sub- 
rersion of the Roman Empire in the fifth century. 

Arrowsmith. A New General Atlas, quarto, by 
• Arrowsmith, containing sixty maps,' SI 12s 6cf, 

1826. 
PiNKERTON. An Atlas of Modern Geography, by 

John Pinkerton, folio, 9/95. 
Modern Geography, 3 vols, quarto, 51 5s. 
.... — . abridged, octavo, 18s. 

Thew woriu are U^Ij esteemed. 

Thomson's Edinburgh Atlas, royal folio. 

Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, 
comprising a complete body of Geography, Phy- 
sical, Statistical, and Commercial, in six volumes, 
. octavo, 5/ 85. 

» • abridged, in one volume, octa- 

vo, 18*. 

Thii work may be considered as the most complete bodj df geographical science 
extant. 

Malte Brun. a System of Universal Geography, 
in seven volumes, octavo, by M. Malte Brun, 
4/4*. 

The plan of this woric is eoceeUent, and the arrangement is ,far snperlor to an j 
otiier work of the kind extant* 



1^6 * gkoisrapht. 

Tkb 4min^t geogmpher haa recently paid the debt of nature, b«t 
be lived tft render every assistance to the editor of the English trans^ 
iation. Ko good library ought to be without this truly excellent per- 
ftvimincc* 

GuTHBiE. A Geographical Grammar, octatro, by 

OuArie, bounid, iSt. 
A System of Geography, quarto, with an atlas in 

quarto, 31 3s. 
Gox^BSM ITM. A Sy^term of Popular Qeogra!phy, nisi- 

merous plates, one thick volume, iSmo. 15^. 

For yonng persons^BoUiiiig more entertalnine and pleasing can be placed in their 
hluidt. 

Baoo&es. a General GaeMteer, octavo, IS5, 18mo. 

6s. 
WAiiKEE, General Gaxetteea*, by Walker, octavo. 

Us. 
Capper. A Topographical Dictionary of the United 

Kingdom, by B. Capper, in octavo^ 1/ lis 6d. 



ISebastian Mnnster may be considered as the restorer of thestody of 
geography^ who published a very Volnminous eosmegniphical work in 
1550> Since the revival of literature, Atelius Gerard Mercator, Ya- 
renius, Janson, Blaed, and Y ischer, among the Dutch and Flemish, 
have distinguished themselves by their maps and other geographical 
works. To these may be added Sinsoi, De lisle, Casalni, D^Anville^ 
Zannoni, Buacbe, Mentelle, Buscbiog, and Chauchard, among the 
French and Germans ; and, lastly, though the study of this important 
science has only been of late years peculiarly cultivated in Great 
Britain, yet the geographical works and maps of Arrowsinith, Ren* 
nell, Pinkerton, and Playfalr, have reflected eqtial credit on their 
country and the subject they have illustrated. To the extension of 
geographical knowledge nothing has more effectually contributed 
than the different voyages of discovery that have been undertaken 
iwithin the last hundred years, under the patronage of the different 
^ovemments of Europe and America. Among these the voyages and 
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travels of Lord Anson, Captains Cook, Byron, Wallis, and Carteret ; 
of Bougainville, Dixon, Meares, Vancouver, Ferouse, Mungo Park, 
Humboldt, apd Bonpland^ Lord Valentia, Mackenzie, Weld, Col. 
Pike, Ross, Parry, Lyon, Hall, Kotzebue, Weddell, Burckhardt, 
Belzoni, Denbam, BvrcbeU, and Si;r Robert Ker Porter, hold a dis- 
ttnguisfaed rank. 



Ilaiasay observed. Literature is upon the growth ; it is in its Spring 
In France ; here it is rather pass^e. 

Johnson, Uterature was in France long before we had it. Paris 
was the second city for the revival of letters. Italy had it first, to be 
sure, ^hat have we done for literature, equal to what was done by 
the Stephani and others in France? Our literature came to us through 
France. Cazton printed only two books, Chaucer and Gower, that 
were not translations from the French ; and Chaucer, we know, took 
much from the Italians. No, sir, if literature be in its spring ia 
France, it is a second spring: it is after a winter. We are now be- 
fore the French io literature^ but we had it long after them. 

BosweWs JoAhsc$^ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The scieoce of booiiWy for so blbliogr^by is sometimefl dignified, 
may deserve, the gfatitude of. a public who. are yet insensible to the 
useful zeal of these book prfu^titioners, th« nutore ef whose labours 
it still so imperfectly comprebeiided* 

The Abb4 Rive speaking, ef.a BibliogFap|ier» exclaimed, — ** H^ 
cbnined together the. knowledge. of; whole generations for posterity, 
and he read in future ages." 

D'lsraeli says, there are few things by vhich we can so well trace 
the history of the human mind as by a classed catalogue with dates of 
the first publication of books ; even the relative prices of books at 
diflbrent periods, their dedipe, and tlien their rise^ and again tlMie 
Ikll, form a chapter in this history of the hanaa mind. 

The gradual depreciation of a great author murks a. change 1^ 
knowledge or la* taste. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. 

In error obBtinate, in wrangling load. 
For trifles eager, positive, and proud ; 
Deep in tlie darlcness of dull authors bred, 
Witli all tlieir refuse lumber*d in his head ; 
What ev'ry dunce from ev*ry dunghill drew* 
Of literary offals, old or new. . 

USES OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Many secrets we discover in bibliography. Great writers unskil- 
led in this science of boolcs, have frequently used defective edition&, 
as Hume did the castrated WhiteloclLe; or, lilce Robertson, they are 
ignorant of even the sources of tlie l&nuwledge they would give the 
public, or they compose on asubject which, too late, they discover had 
been anticipated. 

Bibliography will shew what has been done, and suggest to our in- 
irention what it wanted. Many have often protracted their journey 
in a road virhich had already been worn out by the wheels which had 
traversed it ; bibliography unrolls the whole map of the country we 
purpose travelling over, the post roads, and the bye paths. 

D^Jsraeli, 

READING. 

Pliny and Seneca give very safe advice on reading ; that we should 
read much but not many books. But they had no monthly list of new 
publications. Since their days others have favoured us with methods 
of study and catalogues of boolLs to read, vain attempts to circum- 
scribe that invincible code of human knowledge which is perpetually 
enlarging itself. We are now in want of an art to teach bow books 
are to be read rather than not to rea<i^ them ; such an art is practi- 
cable. 

LIBRARIES IN AMERICA. 

The largest in the country is that of Harvard College, which is now 
said to contain 25,000 volumes ; six or eight years since it had little 
more than half that number, and this rapid increase affords a pleasing 
proof of the improving state of instruction. Next in consequence 
is that of Philadelphia, being the City and the Logan Libraries 
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united which malLe together aboyt ,20,000 Yplumes. The Boston 
Athen«am Library has 13,000, ^nd the Philadelphia about 6,000. 

Betides these, the reniai^ing public libraries, are those of. the other 
colleges, which are all. incousider^ble, from 8,000 down to a few hun- 
dreds; those of the literary ^and s^ieotiOc ^ocietjes, none .of which are 
important enough to be particularly mentioned, and lastly, the social 
libraries, as they are called, being small collections of .books made 
up in the country towns, by subscription, which are about equal in 
▼alue and number to those nicely matched octodecimos that are put 
ioto a gi|t and lacquered box for children, and distinguished, by the 
name of a Juvenile library. %he»e out ^f the question (for kt lis-qnUe 
impossible to caJciula^e their number),, all the other public libr^ric^of 
eyery kind, do not cont«#i above \j5lOJOOO yolun^es, of which notinorc 
than 30,000 are distinct works, for as they form so m^ny .-different 
lijl^raries, they afe of course made up o^. multiplied ^opies^of the 
same« This, then, is the wlif lecompa#8 of learning, which the Djiost fo- 
Toured American scholar ha^j^o depf^nd upon- 

It is uncertain what is the number of books now extant in all lan- 
guages. I have used a library of 250,000 volumes, which contained 
no duplicate, and it was so perfect, that it was difficult to ask for an 
ajutbor Jiot to« be found in it. .The laxgest library in Europe contains 
n^r 400v000 v,olumes, duplicates not included, and perhaps it may 
be about rjgbt to estimate the whole.. number at printed books in the 
world at^00,€60. This being the case, America furnishes about one 
seventeenth of, tbemeaus necessary for extending learning to the .ut- 
most, aQd.alioBt one thirteeath o£ what the city of Paris alone affords. 
Another comparison will show her poverty in a manner equally 
striking. Germany contains thirty miUions of people, who have two 
nUlbans of boaks in public librariesi for. their instru^ion, exelosive 
of those of the sovereign princes, .which are always accessible to 
spholafB. America contains^ ten miBloBs of people, who have Ifi0,00O 
books for the same purpose. ;Batithe«ten millions, in Germany are 

mor» read than the 150,000 in America. 

Bjf an American fFriUr, 

The state of learning in the eighth century may be coiyectured 
from the|ioetic <;atajogue of books in the celebrated library of Eg- 
bert, Archbishop of York, which, as Mr. I^haron Turner says, is the 
oldest catalogue of books, perhaps, existing in all the regions of litera- 
ture, certainly the oldest existing in England. This curious docu- 
ment, which is in Latin, has been imitated ; it opens thus :— 
Here duly placed on consecrated ground. 
The studied works of many an age are found, 
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The ancient fathers* reverend remains, 

The Roman laws which freed a world from chains. 

Whate*er of lore passed from immortal Greece, 

To Latium lands, and gained a rich increase | 

All that blest Israel drank in showers from heaven, 

Or Afric sheds, soft as the dew of even : 

Jerom, the father 'mong a thousand sons, 

And Hilary, whose sense profusely runs. 



Cicero writing to Atttcus, says, '*Take care yoa do not part with 
yovr library to any man, for I am setting apart all my little rents to 
purchase that relief for my old age, for I do not despair of my being 
able to make them mine, which if I can compass, I shall think my- 
self richer than Crassus, and despise the fine villas and gardens of 
them all." In a third letter, he says, '*That he had placed all his 
hopes of comfort and pleasure, whenever he should retire from bosi- 
nefs, on Atticns's reserving those books for him.** 



STYLE. 

Good style Is founded on good sense f and the best language is 
delivered with the least labour. It may be figurative, florid, orna- 
mented, and highly polished ; still it must be clear, easy, natural, 
and unaiTected. It can never oifend the ear, encumber the sense, or 
perplex the thoughts. It avoids long and tedious sentences t it is 
laconic, yet expressive: full, not crowded: it unites perspicuous 
brevity with attic elegance. 

When it was asked of Pyrrhus what he esteemed the first quality in 
an orator, he replied — Pronunciation. What the second } ^-Proaun* 
datioa. And the third ?'-Pronnnciation. 

Virgil pronounced his own verses with such asedaction, sweetness, 
and fiucinating grace, that, according to Seneca, Julius Montanas 
used to say, " that he could steal VirgiPs verses. If he could steal hie 
voice, expression, and gesture ;" for the same verses that sounded to 
rapture when Virgil read them, were, in a manner, harsh and mute in 
the mouth of another. 

The orations of the philosopher Favorinus, in the days of Hadrian, 
were so impressive on his hearers, that the Romans who understood 
not Greek, were charmed into comprehension by the tone of his voice, 
the modulation^ of his periods, and the harmony of look and gesture 
that perfected the whole. 
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When iBschinet had been banished Athens, he pronounced before 
a general assembly of Rhodians, an oration be had formerly deliTored 
at Athens, in accosation against Ctesipbon, of seditious tendency. On 
the day following be pronounced the defence, as it had been delivered 
by Demosthenes. At the conclusion, observing the emotion ef his 
audience, ^chines exclaimed, " How would ye have felt, my friends, 
had ye heard the lion in person roar his declamation ? " 



CHOICE OF BOOKS. 

The Reverend Mr. Astle, of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, brother to 
the learned and ingenious Thomas Astle, Esq. was from bis tarly 
years known to Dr, Johnson, who obligingly advised him as to his 
studies, and recommended to him the following books, of which a 
list, which he has been pleased to communicate, lies before me in 
Johnson's own hand-writing 

Universal History, (Ancient.) 

Rollin's Ancient History. 

Puffendorf 's Introduction to History. 

Vertot's History of the Knights of Malta. 

■ Revolution of Portugal. 

i__ . Sweden. 

Carte's History of England. 

Geographical Grammar. 

Prideaux's Connection* 

Kelson's Feasts and Fasts. 

Duty of Man. 

Clarendon's History. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

— Logic. 

Nature Displayed. 

Lowth's English Grammar. 

Blackwall on the Classics. 

Sherlock's Sermons. 

Burnet's Life of Hale. 

Dupin's I^istory of the Gbnrcb. 

Shuckford's Connections. 

Law's Serious Call. 

Walton's Complete Angler. 

England's Gazetteer. 

Goldsmith's Roman History. 

Some Commentaries on the Bible. 
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Bacoit. The Works of liotd Franciti Bftton, 10 

vols, octavo, with a portrait, 5/ 5«. 
Also a new edition edited by Basil Montago, Esq* in 

1? volumes, octavo, 47 \6s. 

Tte origiMl amiiKieaieBt b rertored te tl^ edUton ; tnaatatkn u vdl as the 
af%ln] of all the I^tla' «otfci» with copiooi iBdezes, aie, Ibr fte iitC tlmflb 



Lord Bacon was the greatest geDim that Englandy or perhaps any 
•ther country, e?er produced. He laid down in his Novum Organum 
the whole method that Descartes afterwards followed. 

There is ah edition of the Advancement of Learning 
by Bacon, with the Quotations translated, an 
Analysis, and General Index, crown octavo, 
10s 6d. 

When Queen Elizabeth; after the' defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
went* in solemn procession' to St^ PauVs, to return thanks to the 
. Almighty for the signal victory that had been obtained, the attention 
of the people was attrkcteii to the trophies carried before her; 
among which were elevVn colours and standards. Some of these her 
enemies had arrogantly boasted should, when they had taken the 
city of London, be displayed upon the towers of the cathedral where- 
in they were afterwards deposited 

It is very easy to conceive the enthusiasm with which her loyal 
subjects (and never monarch bad subjects more loyal,) most have be- 
held these objects of national glory ; but it is scarcely possible to 
imagine the eifect which their unbounded joy and ardent gratulations 
had upon the Queen $ *' They nioved her even to tears." Nor were 
these emotions confined to her majesty. These emanations of sensi- 
bility, these tenderly sorrowful ebullitions of joy, not only stained 
the lovely cheeks of the female part of the assembly, but rolled un- 
restrained down the honest faces of oar male ancestors, who, although 
l>nt little used *' to the melting mood," could not, for a moment, in- 
dulge a reflection upon their wonderful deliverance, the strong sense 
of which the exhibition of the standards excited, without paying thi» 
sympathetic tribute of piety to God, who had fought their battle, 
whose interposition was so evident, and of gratitude to those heroea 
whom, under hit inflnence, they considered as their deliverers. 



*' thi l^th NoVeihl^er, 1588. 
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With respect to tVis BoleniDUy; of whicU it it aouecesBary to slate 
iht particolars, I shall, as it is but little koovrn, only observcf^ that 
If hen the queen entered the city by Temple-bar» she fou|^ci the dif- 
ferent companies ranged on the left, and the g^entlemen of the se?eral 
Inns of Court on the ri^htof the street^ .consequently in the front of the 
temple. Sir Francis Bacon, then a young man,* stood among the 
Barristers ; and observing that many of the courtiers bowed from side 
to side, in the manner that the aldermen did at the last coronation, he 
laid to the gentleman that stood next to him, ** Do but observe the 
courtiers, and you may, from their exterior, coigecture the situation 
of their minds and of their circumstances.*' 

<<How?" said his friend. 

** In this way,** replied Bacon, " by paying attention to their coo« 
tortious. If they bow first to our opposite neighbours, the citiaeas, 
yon may depend upon it they are in debt ; if first to us, they are still 
in a worse situation, for It is as morally certain that they are at 
law.+ " 



* He was born in 1560; consequently he was twenty-eight yean of age. 
At thirty he was appointed Advocate to the Queen, with whomht was in 
great favour. 

f Bacon had before this period been guiliy of some imprudences in 
lift^, l^eiliaps the concomitanti of gireat genius, and was in debt ; for we 
find him in one of his letters, still Extant, ** calling d€ pro/yndi», that is 
otit'df aVer^ li'andidme house- in Colemao-street •, (oluu a spungiag- 
bOttie,) to which' he "in* r^oOrflthetid^d by the SheriflT of London, being 
afrresCed fbt adtibt due to a i^HJltnithin Lombard Street, ivhom, by way 
of cootemptybe called a Lombafd," (a teNl> applied at that time to 
iMftiTeri,)'"'and that too when he wait executing a commisvion od the part 
of tbe Crown.'^ Of this circumstance he complains to Sir Thomas £^r- 
tOB» then Keeper of the Great Seal, and Sir hohert Cecil, Secretary of 
S|»te. But I have merely mentioned it to shew the operation of the pri>- 
irate affairs and situation upon the mind, and oonsequently the gtoaiUs Of 
a man of exquisite sensibility. Had Bacon never been in debt, or in law. 



* Coleman Street was then, as Bond Street is now, the resoit of the gallants of those 
aajBiOr, as t^ey are more proper 1> called, the loungen of these times ; bat ft had In it tiro 
nqahilsst which tbe latter seems to want, nameljt, a lUaglstnite (Justice Clement) aad a 
lotM m hsnin Haviog mentioned Bacon as being the inmate of a hoose of this d^ 
folptlon, It is bnt fair to state that he was afterwards the possessor of the flnest In Los. 
den, i. a. Toik-boase, npon the site of which York-boildings were eieeted. Upon hit 
ftU, an the pest men scrambled fiur the purchase of the mansion | bat at last he was 
oUlged, thoagb ratn^taatty, to part with It to the fkvovltei Buddngbam. 
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Mr. Southcy announces a new work, under this name — 
a Series of Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society, 2 voIp. octavo. 

SIR thomAs more. 

The singularity of Sir Thomas More was pot only conspioioos in 
his writio|;s, but in his conversation, bis professional exertions, and 
even In his devotion. Born to inherit a genius, far, far indeed, ele- 
vated above the common cast of mankind, he was yet very frequently 
so mentally dazzled by the brilliancy and velocity of his own Ideas, 
that when he was placed in situations where they could not burst 
into comiscations of wit and humour, they, in their clash with gra- 
Tlty, became oppressive, and created a verbal confusion which did 
not always meet with the tenderest interpretation. To this he pro- 
bably alludes, when, speaking of the different tastes of men, he says, 
ia his epistle to Peter Giles, '' Many know nothing of learning, others 
despise it. A man that is accustomed to a coarse and harsh style 
thinks every thing is smooth that is not barbarous. Our trifling pre- 
tenders to learning think that all is slight that is not dressed up in words 
that are worn out of use. Some love only odd things, and many like 
nothing but what is their own. Some are so sour that they can allow 
no jests, and others so dull that they can endure nothing that is sharp ; 
and some are as much afraid of any thing that is^quick or lively as a 
man bit with a mad dog is of water-** 

While I am upon the subject of Utopia, I cannot help hinting an 
idea that strikes me, which Is, that the grave kind of allegory which 
pervades this work, seems to have been impressed upon the mind of 
Swift, and, although in that vehicle it obtained a more hamorous 
tincture, to have been the basis upon which he founded his descrip- 
tion of Laputa. It is, we think, easy to trace the same cast of re» 
flection, the same kind of political illusion through the meant of 
serious fiction, and. In some Instances, the same turn of thought, 
in both. If In the latter production there is more humour. It is 
because Swift meant his piece as a satire upon solemn, though lo- 
cal and individual absurdities ; and Sir Thomas More his as upon 
a more general plan, blending extensive observation with almost 
nnlTersal reflection. 

This great, this little man, (for in his professional condoct, in 
hii writings, and in his colloquial observations, he was certainly 



on his own account, I mnch doubt, sagacious as he was, if he would eTer 
have made the remark npon the flexibility of the courtien. 
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great, while in liis sapentitious obseirances, io sconrgiog lieretict 
with Mb own hand, and in bis singing in a snrplice with the choris- 
ters, he was surely little,) has left many apophthegms; most of 
which appear to be the emanations of an experienced, though, in 
tome instances, an irregular mind. Tracing the chaff of human 
Ideas as it has floated down the stream of time, they are extremely 
ilmilar to many that are termed laconic, which are to be found in 
the Morals of Plutarch. &. 

With the apophthegms of Sir Thomas More I could, were I so 
Inclined, eiisily crowd my pages; but they are, generally speaking 
too well know|i to answer any new purposes, either of iustruction 
or entertainment ; the same obserTation will apply to the anecdotes 
of him, which are already very numerous. He seems, in a very 
peculiar manner, to have been the object of the caprice of a mo- 
narch, who was, perhaps, the strangest compound of luxury, libi- 
dinonsncss, hypocrisy, cruelty, credulity, and superstition, that ever 
the -Almighty stamped witli the image of man, or fortune blazoned 
with the title of sovereign. 

In the year 15S0, Sir Thomas settled with his family at Chelsea, 
having purchased an estate there. He bad resided in Chancery- 
lane, probably at the house termed " the Chancery MansidSi." At 
Chelsea, it is said, Henry the Eighth would sometimes, uninvited, 
dine wiih the man whom he afterwards, upon the most frivolous 
• pretence, consigned to the block* The account which Erasmus 
gives of the manner of Sir Thomas More*s living at Chelsea, exhi- 
bits a picture of domestic happiness. "His house," be says, **was 
situate near the water-side,*' neither so mean as to be entitled to 
contempt, nor so magnificent as tq become the subject of envy. 
'' There he conversetb with his wife, his son, his daughter-in- 
law, his three daughters and their three husbands, with eleven 
grandchildren. There is not any man living so affectionate to his 
children as be ; and he loveth his old wife as well as if she was 
a young maid." 

In the play of the Life and Death of Thomas, Lord Cromwell, 
(which though not written by Shakspeare, was of bis age, and 
therefore performed at the period when the memory of Sir Thomas 
More was more recent, and his sayings common in colloquial con- 
versation,) there is a scene wherein Cardinal Wolsey and Sir Tho- 
mas More dine with Sir Christopher Hales, (then said to be the 
Master of the Rolls ;) where the propensity of Sir Thomas to apoph- 
thegaatlae appears in several instances, which, however poor the 
langaage, however flimsey the texture of the scene, and we do not 
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cidMr, w«fe voqaetUoMbly chatacteriilicy and, as 
s«dl^ •• dMkt highly relished by the aodienee ; £, ^ . 

«* IfelM. My Uirdt • ! with welconc I piresent ye«r Iierdihips a 

•olemn licalth* 
** jr«re. 1 loTc healths well, bvt when as healths do bring 
MIn to the head, and body*s sorfeitiog, 
Ikenccase I healths : Nay, spill not, friend! for tho* the drops be 

small, <• 

Yet have they force to force men to the waiU" 

• W W • •• w w w w • W • w W w 

"*' lfof«. My Lord Cardinal yon are a royal winner, 
Have got a man, besides your bounteous dinner. 
Weil, ny good Knight, pray that we come no more; 
If we come often, thou mays't shut thy door." 

This piece is only i^alnable; arf, Tn the* life, ftc. of Cromwell, the 
hero of the tale, while it eihibits another instditce hf thi cfnelty 
ao^ caprice of the monarch, shows us also the state of the English 
press, which seems, in the promulgation of the vices of the father 
4Mriag the reign of the daughter, to have enjoyed very consldei^ 
able liberty. 

Addison. The Works of Addison, edited by Bishop 
Hurd, with a portrait, 6 vol uipe9,' octavo, 3l.l^«* 

Of Addison Dr. Dibdin observes,, be not only brought a good phi- 
lological taste into fashion, but gave a pleasing and popular turn to 
reUgions.stadies and duties, and placed Milton upon a pedestal from 
which he never can be polled down.f 

Burton. The Anatomy of Melaneholy, by Robert 
Burton. — This book was first put^li^bed iu^ .3)paU 
thick quarto, in 1631, and now reprinted in Svdls. 



..Uk. 



• There wis, by-the-bye, but one lord present, namely, Cardinal Wol- 
sey ; for Gtrdiner, his secretary, hs appears by the chorus to Act IV, 
(and fs.iias the fact,) was oot created Bishop of Winchester till after 
Woitey's death. 

f Many of the Spectators he wrote ver^ Ihst, and often seat them to 
the press as soon as written. It seems best for him not to have had too 
much time^ to correct, Old Jacob Tooson, the bookseller, did not like 
Addison ; be had quarrelled with him, and after quitting theseonetaryahip, 
used frequently to say of him,^'* One day or other .you willme tlwt man 
a bishop.'* He latterly had an eye towards the lawn, and it was then he 
began his Essay on Christianity, and had a design of translating all the 
Psalms for the use of churches. Pope. 
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PiTZosBORNB. Letters on several subjects, under 
the name of Fitzosborne, by W. Melmoth, oc- 
tavo, 9s» 

These an modeta of gncefal and elegant compoaltloii. 

Gregory. Letters on Polite Literature, by Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, 2 vols, duodecimo, 9s. 

▲ work of considerable merit. 

Goldsmith. The Miscellaneous Works of Dr. Oli- 
ver Goldsmith, in 4 octavo vols. 1/ Hs. 

When poor Goldsmith bad wrought his way up to fame, some friends 
wishiog to introdoc* him into more and higher society, advised him to 
gWe an evening entertainment at his chambers. Ladies and Gentle- 
men were accordingly invited^ and the titled and untitled came. 
Goldsmith, in a pea-green coat, and other parts of his dress appro- 
priately gay, received his guests with due politeness, and the party 
amazed themselves very agreeably. After tea, &c. cards were propo<- 
sed., and Loo, the fashionable game of that day, soon engaged the at- 
tention of its votaries, Goldsmith attending, and ei^oying the vicissi- 
tudes of their speculations. At length, however, he was observed to 
become exceedingly agitated ; he walked round the table and up and 
down with a disordered step and disturbed air. .Mr. Bunbury, one 
of the gamesters, had a run of ill luck, and had lost several pounds. 
This so distressed his host that he could endure it no longer, but shocked 
to see any one plundered of so immense a slim in his house, he called 
him out of the room, and slipping a guinea into his hand, begged him 
for heaven's sake to play no more. The diversion occasioned by this 
sally was not the least amusing part of the mistakes of that night: 
and w.e can vouch for the truth of it, as an original anecdote of him 
who was indeed, in simplicity, a child. Sir Walitr 8cott» 

Elegant Extracts. Prose, Verse, and Epistles, 
3 volumes, octavo, 90s each, and in eighteen vo- 
lumes miniature edition. 

Brown. A new edition of the Works of Sir Tho- 
mas Brown is shortly to appear, in four octavo 
volumes, edited by Mr. Wilkins of Norwich^ the 
birth place of Sir Thomas, 

M aay Mie diqposed to think Dr. JohBioa formed Mi latinised style upon tbs model 
of Blown* 
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British Prose Writers. A series of the most 
popular prodnctions of the past and present age, 
parts one to fifty, with portraits, at 2# 6d each 
part, very elegantly printed under the tastefiil su- 
perintendance of Mr. Sharpe. 

British Essayists. They are ably edited by Mr. 
, Chalmers, to which is now added theLooker^on, in 
38 duodecimo volumes, 8/ 8^, portraits. 

Cowper. Private Correspondence of W. Cowper, 
Esq. arranged by hi» kinsman, Dr. Johnson, 3 
vols. 285. 

▲ Tery delightful book. 

Drvoen. The Works of Dryden, edited by Sir 
Walter Scott, in eighteen haadsome^ well printed 

, volumes, 91 9s. 

Drake. Evenings in Autumn, a series. of Elssays, by 
Nathan Drake, M. D. S volsr post octavo, 1/ 1^^ 

Winter Nights, 2 vols, post octavo, 1&. 

^literary Hours,3 vols, post octavo, 1/ 11* 6d. 

Mornings in Spring will soon appear, from thepen of 
the same elegant writer. 

BBA.TT1E. An Essay on Truth, by Dr. Beattie, 5«< 

Dr. Beattie, for this masterly prodoctiob, which cost him fovr 
years labour, got ftfty g^uineas. Forbes' i lAft. 

BuRKE. The Works of the Right Honourable Ed- 
mund Burke, 14 vols. 6/ 15^. 

An Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

Alison. Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste, by A. Alison, 2 vols, octavo, 2ls. 



1 
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Walton. The Complete Angler. 

At a gwn ia EniflUb lltenture, old honest Izaak Walton moit not lie orerlooked. 

The beautifully illustrated edition by Mr, IVfajor, in 
9mall octaFO, deserveBireoomiiieQdiiig, 18«, large 
paper^ 1/ 16^. 

Mr. Pickering is printing a splendid edition of the 
•Complete Angler by Walton and Cotton, with 
designs by Stothard : this edition will be enriched 
by the.fiunous treatise of Juliana Barnes, from 
the book of St. Albans, on Fysshynge with an 
Angle. 

There is anioiatiire edition in 48mo. price 6^, beauti* 
fiilly printed. 

West. Lietters Addressed to a Toung Man on his 
first entrance into Life, by Mrs. West, 3 vols, 
duodecimo, 1/ Is. 

—....-.^ liottersto a Young Lady, on similar -subjects, 
3 vols, duodecimo, 1/ I^. 

For ewMJlHnf. tad valiuble .advice no worii can be nentioned n evperior to 
to thaie fiv yoong penoBs* 

Tehple. The Works of Sir William Temple, first 
printed in 17^ in two folio volumes, now re* 
printed 1814, in four octavo volumes, II 16s. 

That will be a darit and doubtfal moment in the era of national taite, when the 
▼ohunei of Sir William Temple ahall be neslected or depreciated. 

Sir William Temple was the flnt writer who g^ave cadence to En- 
glish prose: before his time they were careless of arrangement, and' 
did not mind whether a sentence ended with an important word, or 
an insignificant word, or with what part of speech it was concluded. 

SwiPT. The Works of Jonathan Swift, edited by 
Sir Walter Soott, in nineteen octavo well printed 
volumes, with i^dditional letters, &c. the «eeoRd 
edition, 7/ 75. 

Popesajs that Swift was a great reader and admirer of Rabelais, 
and used to scold mt for not lilting him enoogh. 
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. On goin^ for the first time into any family, Swift would preicrifre 
beforehand the honrs for their meals, sleep, and exercise, and insisted 
rig^oronsly upon the literal fulfilment of the capitulation. From hit 
intimates, he uniformly exacted the most implicit submission to all 
his whims and fancies, and carried his prerdgati ve so for, that he some- 
times used to chase the Grattans, and other accommodating friends, 
through the apartments of the deanery, and up and down stairs, dri- 
▼Ing them like horses, with a large whip, till he thought he had 
enough of exercise. When he first came to his Curate's house, be 
announced himself as his roaster, took possession of the fire side, and 
ordered his wife to take charge of his shirt and stocking's. When a 
young clergyman was introduced to him, he offered him the djH^gs of a 
bottle of wine, and said be always kept a poor parson about him to 
drink up his dregs. Even in hiring servants he always chose to insult 
them, by inquiring into their qualifications for some filthy and degra- 
ding office. • And though it may be true that his after conduct was not 
exactly of apiece with those preliminaries, it is obYious that as no 
man of feeling could submit to such impertinence, so no man could 
have a right to indulge in it> 

Sterne. The Works of Laurence Sterne, with his 
Life, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ 10^, 6 vols, duodecimo, II Is 

Sterne borrowed much firom Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy for hit Tristram 
Shandy, and in his Sermons, from Bishop HalPs Contemplations. 

l¥hen be had finislied his Tristram Sliandy he offisred it to a bookseller at York 
Ibr fifty ponnds, but was refused. He came to town with his MSB. in his pocket, 
and he and Robert Dodsley the bookseller agreed in a manner that neither repealed. 

The style employed by Sterne is fancifully ornamented, but at the 
same time vigorous and masculine, and full of that animation and 
force which can only be derived by an intimate acquaintance with 
the early English prose writers. In the power of approaching and 
touching the finer feelings of the heart, he has never been excelled, 
if indeed be has ever been equalled ; and may be at once recorded as 
one of the most affected and one of the most simple writers, as one of 
the greatest plagiarists, and' one of the most original geniuses whom 
England has produced. Sir Walter Scott, 

Spectator. The Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, 

edited by Mr. Chalmers, in 12 vols, octavo, 6^ 6^. 

— — — • .Eighteen volumes, royal eighteens, 31 3*. 

What a compliment to Addison and the good taita of tlbat age, when 90^)9Q of 
the Spectator have been sold in one day* 
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Moore. The Works of Dr. John Moore, with his 
Life, by Dr. Anderson, containing his Zeluco, Ed- 
ward, Mordaunt, Travels in France and Italy, in 
7 vols, with portrait, 2/ 1 9s 6d. 

Locke. The Works of John Locke, 9 vols, octavo, 
3/ 10*. 

The genim of Locke bag been described by Dr. Watte wilb equal deduce and 
tnith, as being wide as the sea, calm as the night, bright as the daj. 
It is perhaps not generally known, that this great philosopher, who 
professed such a contempt for poetry, made himself several poetical 
attempts. One is to, be found at the commencement of an edition of 
Dr. Sydenham's works, and another fn a collection called the *' Court 
Poems." I am surprised they are not printed in the new edition of 
his works ; not for their poetical merit, which I believe is small, but 
as literary curiosities. Perhaps his want of talents for poetry was 
the real cause of his professing anti-poetical opinions. Plato, how- 
ever, it is well known, held similar sentiments on this subject $ and 
his avowed contempt could not certainly arise from such a source, as 
from his poetical attempts, and indeed the whole of his works, he 
displays the reverse of inability. 

Of Boyle, no later edition has been published than 
that in 1773, in 6 quarto volumes. 

Milton. Dr. Symmons^s edition, in seven octavo 

volumes, of the Prose Works of Milton, should 

accompany the excellent edition of his Poetical 

Works, edited by the Rev. Mr. Todd. 

Newton. The Works of Sir Isaac Newton, in four 
volumes quarto, edited by Bishop Horsley. 

It might be perhaps eonddared more correct to hare placed this author nnder 
^ tiie dggMtmePt of Mathematical Science. 

Bidiop Horsley*! edition of Newton's worki may be the best of all hb works eol- 
eeted, bnt it tadlj disappointed the expectations formed of it; in feet, neither 
Horslegf*s mathematical knowledge qnalified him, nor did his theological pnrsnits 
aflbrd himrafllclent Idsure for snch a task. 

A popular compendium of Sir Isaac Newton's DIscoreries, selected fromMaclau- 
lio^ the Commercium Epistolicnm of CoUfau, and Voltaire's Account of Newton's 
Fhiloiophy, would be an aecq;»table woik to the public. Sir Isaac Newton is more 
sp<*en of u a Philosopher than really known 
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6ir Isaac Newton said, a Httle btfore be died, ^* I seem to ba^e 
been only like a boy playing on tbe sea shore, and diyertiog' myself 
in now and then finding a smoother pebble or prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, while the great ocean of tmth lay all andiseovered before me." 
Though so deep in algebra and flnxioris, he coald not readily make 
np a common account. "Whilst Master of the Mint he nsed to get 
lome one to make up tbe accounts for him. PopB» 

Junius. The Letters of Junius, edited by Wood- 
fall, S vols, octavo, 12 10^. 

It may be obtained inalliiaes. 

Knox, Tbe Essays, Moral and Literary, of the Rev* 
Vicesimus Knox, in 3 duodecitno vols. 10^ Qd. 

Hume. Essays on Philosophical Subjects, by David 
Hume, Esq. 2 vols, octavo, 18^. 

GriLPiN. Remarks on Forest Scenery, by the Rev. 
W. Gilpin, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ lis 6d. 

The PicCoreaqne Tow of tbe River Wje* andttiiec producKons of tbis plentaf 
vriter* desenre a place in every solid EnsUah libnuy. 

Pbice. Essays on the Picturesque, by Uvedale Price. 
3 vols. 

Tbe masterly style in which the sulgect has been treated by this author, merits 
dlstinguisbed commoidatlon, and to worthy of fireqnent pemaal. 

Johnson. The Works of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
' complete in 8 volumes, very neatly printed, form- 
ing part of a series of English Classics, now pub- 
lishing by Mr. Pickering of Chancery Lane, in 
octavo, 9 vols. 31 \%s. 

' The Works of Dr. Samuel Johnson, with 

his Life, by Arthur Murphy, 13 vols, octavo, 3/ 3r. 
The Works of Dr. Samuel Johnson, IS 



vols, royal eighteens, 2/ 10^. 
The Parliamentary Debates, form the 10th and llth 
volumes of Dr. Johnson's Works, edition, by- 
Mr. Pickering, price 16*. 

Johnson secretly and unremittingly formed his style npoo the basis 
of that of Sir Thomas Brown. Murphy was among the first of tha 



A 
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critics who noticed this circumstance : and Mr. Soathey* in several of 
his critical labours in the Quarterly Review, shows how fondly and fa- 
miliarly he has made an acquaintance with the prototype of Johnson. 
t After the publication of his English Dictionary, Johnson made a 
proposal to a number of booksellers convened for that purpose, of 
writing a Dictionary of Trade and' Commerce. The proposal went 
round the room without any answer, when a well known son of the 
trade, remarkable for the abruptness of his manners, replied, ''Why, 
Doctori what the devil do you know of Trade and Commerce?" 
the Doctor very mildly answered, ''Not much, I confess, in the prac- 
tical line, but I believe I could glean from different authors of au- 
thority on the subject, such materials as would answer the purpose 
yery well.'' The proposal however fell to the ground. 

Dr. Johnson was not paid above two guineas a week for writing 
the Rambler, of which the booksellers cleared above five thousand 
pounds. 

The late Lord Bnchan was not an admirer of Johnson, especially 
from the manner in which Johnson speaks of Thomson in his Lives of 
the Poets. 

His Lordship, in a letter addressed to me, denies the assertion of 
Johnson relative to Thomson, that his first want on coming to Lon- 
don was a pair of shoes. His Lordship says,^ 

"The trifiing story about his losing his bundle on his way from 
Wapping to Mallet's house, in London, and the want of shoes, is in the 
peculiar style of malevolence which stain the works of Johnson as a 
biographer. 

" The only occasion I had the mischance to meet Johnson, was at 
old Strahan's, the translator of the six first books of the Eneid, in 
Snffolk Street, London, where I found him and Mallet preparing that 
work for publication, after having censured GavinDouglas, Dryden, 
and the other predecessors of poor Strahan, in the translation of Vii^iU 



'*Of all the men distinguished in this or any other age, Dr; Johnson' 
has left upon posterity the strongest and most vivid impression, so far 
ai person, manners, disposition, and conversation are coocenred. 
We dd but name him or open a book which he has written, and the 
ionnd and ftctlon recal to the imagination at odce, his form, his merit,' 
his peculiarities, nay, the very unconthness of his gestures, and the' 
deep impressive tone of his voice. We learn not only what he said, 
but how hemid HJ* Sir JValier Scott, 
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Sir Walter Scott, in his liTes of the novelists, of the series published 
by Ballantyne, thas speaks of this department of literature.— 

*' Ezcloding from consideration those infamous vtorkt which ad- 
dress themseWes directly to awakening the grosser passions of our 
nature, we are inclined to think the worst evil to be apprehended from 
the perusal of notels is, that the habit is apt to generate an Indisposi-^ 
tion to real history and useful literature ; and that the best that can be 
hoped is. that they may sometimes instruct the youthful mind by real 
pictures of life, and sometimes awaken their better feeling and sjrm- 
pathies by strains of generous sentiment and tales of fictitious woe. 
Beyond this point, they are a mere elegance, a luxury contrived for 
the amusement of polished life, and the gratification of that half 
love of literature which pervades all ranks in an advanced stage of 
society, and are read much more for amusement than with the least 
hope of deriving instruction from them. The vices and follies of 
Tom Jones are those which the world soon teaches to all who enter 
on the career of life, and to which society is unhappily but too in- 
dulgent; nor do we believe that in anyone instance the perusal of 
Fielding's novel has added one libertine to the large list, who would 
not have been such had it never crossed the press. And it is with 
concern we add our sincere belief that the fine picture of frankness 
and generosity exhibited in that fictitious character, has had as few 
Imitations as the career of his follies. Let it not be supposed that 
we are indifferent to morality, because we treat with scorn that- 
affiectation, which, while in common life it connives at the open 
practice of libertinism, pretends to detest the memory of an author 
who painted life as it was, with all its shades, and more than all the 
lights which it occasionally exhibits to relieve them. 



Dr. Johnson observes, we must read what the world reads, at the 
moment. It has been maintained that thii teeming of the press In 
modern times is pr^udicial to good llteniturej becaise it obliges u» to 
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read so mneh of what is of inferior yaloe, in order to be in the fa* 
sbion ; so that better works are neglected for want of time, because a 
man will have more gratification of his vanity in conversation from 
having read modern books, than from having read the best wo^ks of 
antiquity ; but it must be considered t^at we have now knowledge 
more generally diffused. Modem writers are the moons of literature ; 
they shine with reflected light ; -with light borrowed-from the ancients, 
Greece appears to me to be the fountain of knowledge : Rome of 

elegance. 

> 

WORKS OF IMAGINATION. 

The early arts made chivalrous life, with all its pomp and ceremo- 
nies, more augast'and imposing, and more pietores^ue, as a subject 
for description. Literature for a tlitie contributed to the same 
effect, by her jejune and fabulous efforts at history; in which the ath- 
letic worthies of classical story and of modern romance were gravely 
connected by an ideal genealogy. And thus the dawn Of human im- 
provement smiled on the fabric which it was ultimately to destroy ; 
as the morning son gilds and beautifies those masses of frost work, 
which are to melt before its noon-day heat, . 

The elements of romantic, fiction have been traced up to various 
sources ; but neither the Scald Ic^ nor Saracenic, nor Armorican the- 
ory of its origin qan sufficiently account for all its maferiald. Many 
of them are classical, and others derived from the scripture. 

The migrations of science are difficult enough to be traced ; but fic- 
tion travels on still lighter wings, and scatters the seeds of her wild 
flowers imperceptibly over the world, till they surprise us by spriogioip 
up with similarity in regions the most remotely divided. 

There was a vague and onselecting love of the marveltous in ro- 
mance, which sought for adventf^lres, like its knights errant, in Qvery 
quarter where they could be found ; so that it is easier to admit of all 
the sources that are imputed to that species of fiction, than to limit 
our belief to any one of then. 

Arabian !ff ights. The Arabian Nights* Entertain- 
ments, translated by Dr. Scott, with additional' 
tales and illustrations by. Smirke, 6 vols* post oc- 
tavo, SI 13^ 6d, without plates, lll6s. 

. With designs by Westall, 4 vols, 

post octavo. 
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Arabian Nights. Mr. Limbird has published a 
very cheap edition iu one volume^ with wood-cuts, 
for 6s 6d, 

■^ : — A new series in three volumes 

have appeared, but much inferior. 

■ To these may be added the Tales 



of the Genii, and Persian and Turkish Tales. 

** It has been surmised that the Arabian Nights may have pro- 
ceeded from (he old Peblevi stock, and from that have been 
translated into arable It is not improbable the land of the fairies, 
the region of the genii, and the king of those imaginary domains. 
Gian Ben Gian, are purely Persian, and so much so, that the first 
part of Ferdousi's Epic Shah Nameh, introduces them {o our 
attention. But the conception of the Eastern genii seems refer* 
ible to a still older source,— to the ancient Chaldeans." 

Sharon Turner, • 

British Novelists, with prefaces by Mrs. Barbauld, 

50 vols, royal duodecimo, 10/ 10^. 
Ballantyne's Novelist's Library, edited by Sir Walter 

Scott. 

Tliis woxic, thoofih recommended by the powerful name of Sir Walter Seott^ 
hu proved a lUlare. 

Don Quixote. Translated from the Spanish of 
Cervantes, with seventy-four fine engravings, after 
the designs of Smirke, in 4 vols, octavo, 8/ 8^, 
large paper, 8^ 8*. 

— — _ ; With plates firom Westall's designs, 

4 vols, post octavo, 21 2s. 

A youngs man was perceived walking with a 1>ook in his hand, 
and as he read, every now and then he burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter: Philip III. who witnessed it, exclaimed, ^ Either 
that young man is mad, or he is reading Don Quixote.'' It, was 
the latter. Could but Cervantes have witnessed thisincontestible 
proof of the immortality of his work. And yet Cervant^ wanted 
not only the comforts, but the necesfaries of life. 
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Dun LOP, The History of Fiction, by John Dun- 
lop, with a critical account of the most celebrated 
works of Fiction, 3 vols, post octavo, 21 2s. 

, A complete and well written book vpon tbis cnrioni and entertaininir ralgect. 

FiELDiNis. The Works of Henry Fielding, com- 
plete, with an essay ou his life and genius, by Ar- 
thur Murphy, Esq. post octavo, 10 vols. 4/ 10^. 

■ There is a good old edition printed by 
Andrew Miller, in 6 vols, may be obtained for 3/ 
lOsy with a portrait by Hogarth. 

Andrew MiUer, the bookseller, gave FieldiD]^ £900: for iJ^e 
copyright of his Amelia. 

Smollett. The Works of Tobias Smollett, in- 
cluding all his novels, with his life, portraits, 6 
volumes, octavo, 3/ 3s. 

Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver 
Goldsmith, Westall's illustrations, duodecimo, 8^. 

■ — Miniature editions in various forms. 

This beaotiful little work remained unnoticed, and was attacked 
by the reviews, until Lord Holland, who had been ill, sent .to hii 
bookseller for some amosing book : this was sent ; and he was so 
pleased, that he spoke of it in the highest terms to a large com- 
pany who dined with him a few days after. The conseqdence 
was, that the whole impression was sold off in a few days. 
Johnson informed me he had made the bargain for Goldsmith, and 
the price was sixty pounds, and a sufficient price too when it was 
sold, for then the fame of Goldsmith bad not been elevated, as it 
afterwards was, by his Traveller ; and the bookseller had such 
faint hopes of profit by his balrgain, that he kept the manuscript 
by him a long time, and did not publish it till after the Travel- 
ler had appeared, BoswelL 

.Whatever defects occur in the tenor of the story, the admirable 
ease and grace of the narrative, as well as the pleasing truth 
with which the principal characters are* designed, makes the 
Vicar of Wakefield one of the most delicious morseli of fictitiooi 
composition on Which the human mind was ever employed. The 
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principal cliaracter, that of the simple pastor himself, with aU 
the worth and excellency which ought to distinguish the ambas- 
sador of God to man, and yet with just so ranch of pedantry and 
of literary Taaity as serves to show that be is made of mortal 
iBOuld, and subject to human failings, is one of the best and most 
pleasing pictures ever designed. We rfiad the Vicar of Wakefield 
In youth and in age. We return to it again and again, and bless 
the memory of an author who contrires so well to reconcile us to 
human nature. Sir Walter Scott, 

Le Sage. Diable Boiteux. 

There is no book in existence in which so much of the human 
character, under all its various shades and phrases, is described In 
so few words as in the Diable Boiteux. Every page, every line 
bears marks of that sure tact and accurate developement of human 
weakness and folly, which tempt us to think we are actually 
' listening to a superior intelligence* Sir Walter Scott* 

,Le Sage. Gil Bias, translated from the French of 
Ijb Sage, with engravings from the designs of 
Sroirke, 4 vols. Iroyal octavo, 6/ 6s, 

Few have ever read this charming book without remembering 
as one of the most delightful occupations of their life, the time 
which they employed in the perusal ; and there are few also who 
do not occasionally turn back to its pages with ail the vivacity 
which attends the recollection of early love. It signifies nothing 
at what time we have encountered the fascination, whether in boy- 
hood, when we were chiefly captivated by the cavern of the rob- 
- bers and other scenes of romance, whether in more advanced 
youth, but while our ignorance^ of the world yet concealed from 
. us the subtle and poignant satire which lurks in so many passages 
. of the work ; whether we even learned enough to apprehend the 
, .various allusions to history and public matters with which it 
abouuds, or ignorant enough to rest contented with the more d irect 
conrse of the narrative. 

The power of the enchanter over us» is alike absolute under all 

* these circumstances. If there be any thing like truth in Grab's 

opinion,' that to lie upon a conch and read new novels was no 

|)ad idea of paradise, how would that beatitude be enhanced, 

■ could human genius afford us another Gil Bias I 

Lc Sage, excellent in describing scenes of all kinds, gives such 
vi^jjficity to those which interest the Gastronome in particular, 
that an epicure of my acquaintance used to read certain favourite 
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passages regularly before dinner^ ivith the purpose of getting an 
appetite like that of the licentiate, Sedillo^ and, so far as his 
friends coold observe, the receipt was always suceessfiil. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea, by John- 
stone. 

It is chiefly in the tone of satire that the Adventures of Chrysal 
differ from those of Le Sage's heroes. I have compared the lat- 
ter to Horace, and may now safely rate Charles Johnstone as a 
prose Juvenal. The Frenchman describes follies which excite 
our laughter ; the Briton produces vices and crimes which excite 
our horror and detestation. Sir Walter Scott. 

Robinson Crusoe, with twenty-two plates by Heath, 
royal octavo, 51 5s ; duodecimo, S volumes, 10^, 
I volume, 5s. . 

This book was first published in two parts, the second appeared 
some time after the first. I have in my possession a copy of th^ 
first edition of the second part, 1719, and the fifth edition of the 
first part, 1720, in two small octavo volumes, printed by Tat lor, 
at the Ship, in Paternoster Row. In the preface to the secofid 
part, Defoe speaks, in angry terms, of the pilferers from the first 
part in other publications, and, no doubt, refers to the London 
Post as well as others. 

He says in the preface, — ^' They abridge my work, which is 
as scandalous as it is knavish and ridiculous, seeing, while to 
shorten the book they stript it of all those reflections, as well re^ 
ligious as moral, which are not only the greatest beauties of the 
work, but are calculated for the infinite advantage of the 
reader. 

*' The injury these men do the proprietor of this work is a 
practice which all honest men abhor, and, I may challenge them 
to shew the difference between tfokt and robbing on the highway 
or breaking open a house. If they cannot shew any difference 
io the crime, they will find it hard to ^hew why there should be 
any diffiprenee in the punishment ; and».I will answer for it, that 
nothing on my part shall be wanting to do them justice.** 

Dr. Dibdin says, Daniel Defoe first published his Robinson 
Crusoe in the original London Post, or Heathc^te's Intelligencer, 
from li^ to 289 inotasiYl^ly ; this mast be incqrrect, no mention 
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It nade Id Ibe preface of l(t baving pterioailjr appeared in utj 
periodical work. The foUowiDg anecdote ma; lerve to itrenglbea 
m; op i Dim. 

" Tbe maiiatcript of tbia enteiiaiDing work, itraDge (o laf , 
" ran through the whole tradv, Dor would any i>ne priat it, 
" Ihaugh ibe nriter, Defaf, wa> in good rrpiite ni SD aatbor- 
" One booliseller at last, not remarkable for hia discerDineDt, 
" but very much eo forhis speculative Inrn, engaged Id tMg pal>- 
" licatioD. He gained above a Ihounand guineas by it." 

Monlhlii Mag taint. 



It may not be uninlereBting to notice some far 
matcB of pubilehera. 

At first Miller noald not give Thamsoo a farthing for bb Winter, 

Cave offered half (he booliBeHera in London the property of tbe 
Gerlleman's Magazine, and, ae tbey all refosed (o etigage in it, he 
vas nhliged lo publish ii himself. 

Burn'5 Justice was offered, in vain, to every publisier, for fifty 
pounds. 

Dr. Buchan offered brs Domestic Medicine to every principal book- 
seller of Edinburgh and London, for one hundred podiidg, nitbont 
obtaining a purchaser, and nfler it had passed through twenly-fiT« 
editions it sold in thirty-two ehnrea at fifty pounds each. 

Beres ford offered Ihe copyright of the Miseries of Human Life for 
Ineot; poande, which afterwards realized five thousand poq^d). 



Tbe Edward and Zeluco of Dr. Moore, deierve a notice In this de- 
partment. 

Walpole. The Caalle of Otranto, iluodecimo. 

Ilwas always Walpole's foible (a disclaim aprafegsed paciDlt 
of public favour, for which, however, he earneslly thirsted, and 
to hold himself forth as a privileged author, ' one of the right 
band file,' who did not mean to descend into the common arena, 
where profeEsional authors contend before the public eye, bat 
wrote merely to gratify his own taste, by throwing away a few 
idle hours on literary compoiitioa. There woe much affectation 
in this, which accordingly, met tbe reward whicli affectation 
usually incun; as Walpole teems lo have suffered a good deal fron 
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the criticism vhich he affected to despise, and, occasionally, from 
the neglect which he appeared to court. Sir Walter Scott 

Mackenzie. The Man of Feeling. 

It is enough to say here, that Mr. Mackenzie survives, Tcnerable 
and venerated as the last link of the chain which connects the 
Scottish literature of the present age, with the period when there 
were giants in the land, the days of Robertson and Hume, and 
Smith, and Home, and Clark, and Ferguson ; and that the re- 
membrance of an era so interesting could not have been intrusted 
to a sounder judgment, a more correct taste, or a more tenacious 
memory. It is much to be wished, that Mr. Mackenzie, taking 
a wider view of his earlier years than in the life of Home, would 
place OD a more permanent record, some of the anecdotes and 
recollections, with which he delights society. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Geoffrey Crayon. The Sketch Book^ by Geoflrey 
Crayon, (Washington Irving,) 2 volumes , post 
octavo,- 16«. 

Bracebridge Hall, 2 volumes, post 

octavo, 16^. 

— Tales of a Traveller, 2 volumes, 



post octavo, 16^. 

Salmagundi, 8s. 



Gratten. High Ways and By Ways, or Tales 
picked up in the French Provinces, by a Walking 
Gentleman, octavb, 2 vols. 155. 

, second series, 4 vols. 1/ 10s. 

.. third series, octavo, 1/ 10s. 

Waverly. Novels and Tales by the author of 
Waverly, in 25 volumes, octavo, to Quentiu Dur- 
ward, 15/. , 

. in duodecimo, 13/ 7^ 6J. 

There is also a very beautiful minature edition, both 
of the prose and poetical "works of the now great 
knozcn. 

It is said, though I know not with what truth, that the novel of 
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Waverljr was €i8tttA^ fn Tain, for twenty-five or thirty poonds, 
to federal London booktellen ; since which, it has realised above 
ten thousand pounds* 

The Worke of Misg Edgoworth haye been beaiutifiilly 
printed, in 14 volumes, post octavo, 4/ is. 

Among the ladies whose pij^blications, in this depart- 
ment, have done honour to their sex and country, 
may be enumerated the names of 

Barbauld, Trimmer, D*Arblay, RadcUffi?, Smith, 
Opie, West, Edgeworth, Austin, Sherwbod, Lady 
Morgan, Shelley, Hofland, Spence, Porter, Haw- 
kins, Roche, Lee, Cottin, Genlis. 



SiDce the brilliant saccets of the author of Waverly, a number of 
writers have appeared as iaitaton, following the same track in blend- 
ing historical truth with ficUon, and have by these vehicles at- 
tempted to illustrate the manaers and customs of the most remote 
nations of antiquity. 

The Dames ^ the anthorsy and the books they haTe written, are so 
well known to erery reader, that it would only be occupying space 
to enumerate them, that might be more usefully devoted to works of 
Philosophy and Science. 



1&3 



I^tj^totical ^tetD of €n0ltjc| Jtitetature* 



The student should begin his course of reading with 
the writers of Elizabeth's reign, when the language 
began to be refined from its original roughness, and 
to be improved in form and features ; thence continu- 
ing his course down to the present tiroes. In this 
plan he must not be deterred, from an apprehension 
that he will find the old writers clothed in the garb of 
rude uncouth language ; on the contrary, he will find 
that the language of his forefathers, in point of struc- 
ture, formation, and the general meaning of terms, 
differs not materially from his own. 

The dramas of Shakspeare will therefore afford the 
student of the language such instances of style adapted 
to the grave, the gay, the polished, the rough, 
the' heroic, the vulgar characters appearing in the 
scene will prove that our language was abundantly 
copious and expressive, to be a proper vehicle for the 
conception of his wonderful genius. 

The works of Speed, Ascham, Raleigh, Taylor, 
Clarendon, and Temple, are highly valuable for the 
vigour and compass of their language, as well as the 
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knowledge and abilities they displayed. The common 
translation of the Bible, abstracting from the impor- 
tant nature of its contents, deserves great attention : 
its phraseology is such as evinces no less the powers 
of the language than the judgment of the translators. 
The words are in general elegant and expressive, 
conveying the sublime ideas of the originalon the one 
hand, without coarseness or familiarity, and on the 
other, without pedantry or affectation. The manly 
and di/^nified prose^ the rich and sublime poetry of 
Milton, far from being degraded or fettered, are ex- 
alted and adorned by his style; and it was that admi- 
rable author's peculiar glory, that with consummate 
skill and taste, he was able to apply to the majesty of 
an epic poem, the flowing and unshackled periods of 
blank verse. The increasing tribute of praise has at 
all times been paid to the vast stores of his erudition 
and the flights of his transcendant genius. 

In the reign of Charles II. the reader will find, 
perhaps, no author more deserving of his attention 
than Barrow, whose periods, so round and exuberant, 
gives us a very just representation of the eloquence 
of Cicero ; and display to the greatest advantage the 
energy and fertility of Barrow's intellectual powers, 
employed upon the most important subjects of morality 
and religion. 

The great Locke, in a plain and severe style, well 
adapted to the precision of his researches, unravelled 
the intricacies of the most interesting branch of phi- 
losophy, by tracing ideas to their source, and unfold- 
ing the faculties of the mind. 
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The reign of Anne, which for eminent attainments 
in arts and literature may be compared with the ages 
of Pericles in Greece, and Augustus in Rome, produced 
a Swift, who, in clear and familiar diction, unaided by 
flowery ornaments, expressed the dictates of a strong 
understanding, and a lively invention. 

Addison, the accomplished scholar, the refined critic, 
the enlightened moralist, like another Socrates, 
brought philosophy from the schools, and arranged 
her in the most engaging attire, calling the attention 
of his countrymen to virtue and to taste, in his elegant 
and entertaining essays. 

The prefaces of Dryden are marked by the ease and 
the vivacity of a man of transcendant genius; and there 
is a facility in his rhymes, and a peculiar vigour in 
his poetry, which justly render him the boast of his 
country. 

Pope composed his prefaces and letters with singu- 
lar grace and beauty of style ; and his poems present 
the finest specimens of exquisite judgment, adorned 
by the most harmonious and polished versification. 

The works of Melmoth, in particular his letters and 
translations of Cicero and Pliny, are remarkable for 
smoothness and elegance of composition. The late Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has, in his lectures in the Roj/al 
Academy, illustrated the principles of his delightful art 
ifk a manner not less creditable to him as a fine writer 
than as an eminent painter, and a skilful connoisseur. 
The sacred discourses of the apaiable Home recom- 
mend the duties of that religion, of which he was so 
bright an ornament, in a sweet and lively style. 

Where can be found compositions uniting the po- 
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liteness of the gentleman with the attainments of the 
scholar, blended in juster proportions, than in the Po« 
lymetis of Spence, the Athenian Letters, the Dia- 
logues of Lord Lyttleton and Bishop Hurd, and the 
papers of the Adventurer and Observer? These are 
some of the sources from which may be derived a 
knowledge of the purity, the strength, the copiousness 
of the English language; and such are the examples 
by which the student ought to regulate his style. In 
these he may remark the idiomatic structure of sen- 
tences, and the proper arrangement of their parts ; 
they present specimens of purity without stiffness, and 
elegance without affectation; they are free equally 
from vain pomp and vulgarity of diction ; and their 
authors have the happy art of pleasing our taste^ 
while they improve our understanding, and confirm 
our principles of morality and religion. 

In the course of this perusal it will be found, that in 
proportion as the great controversies in this country, 
upon religion, politics, and philosophy, began to sub- 
side since the revolution, a. closer attention has been 
paid to the niceties of grammar and criticism ; and 
coarse and barbarous phraseology has been gradually 
polished into propriety and elegance. 

MRITERS OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 

Talking of the eminent writers of the reign of Queen 
Anne, he observed, I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first 

« 

man among them. He was the most universal genius ; 
being an excellent physician, a man of deep learning, 
and a man of much humour. 
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Addison was a great map; his learning was not 
profound ; but his morality, his humour, and his ele- 
gance of writing, set him very high. X)r. Johnson. 

•^-^— — ^^— — — — — ^— «-^— ^— ^ 

The English writers who really unlocked the rich 
sources of the language, are those who flourished 
from the end of Elizabeth to the end of Queen Anne's 
reign ; who used a good Saxon dialect with ease, cor- 
rectness, and perspicuity; learned in the ancient 
classics, but only enriching their mother tongue where 
the attic could supply its defects, not overlaying it 
with a profuse pedantic coinage of foreign words ; 
well practised in the old rules of composition, or 
rather collocation of words which unite natural ease 
and variety with absolute harmony, and give the au- 
thors ideas to develope themselves 9vith the piore 
truth and simplicity when clothed in the more ample 
folds of inversion, or run from the exuberant to the 
elliptical, without ever being redundant or obscure. 

Another writer says, "Do we not neglect the 
standard works to hunt after mere novelty ? This is 
not wisdom, but affectation or caprice. Learning 
becomes by degrees an indigested heap, without plea- 
sure or use. We do not see the absolute necessity 
why another work should be written or another pic- 
ture painted till those that we already have are be- 
coming worm-eaten, or mouldering into decay. We 
can hardly expect a new harvest tintil the old crop is 
offthe grbund. If we insist on absolute originality 
in living writers, we should begin by destroying the 
works of their predecessors. We want another Os- 
my n, to burn and spare not ; and then the work of 



X 
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extermination and the work of regeneration woald 
go on kindly together. Are we to learn all that is 
already known, aiid at the same time to invent more? 
This would indeed be the large discourse of reason 
looking before and after. 

Who is there that can boast of having read all the 
books that have been written, and that are worth 
reading ? Is there not many a sterling old author 
that lies neglected on solitary unexplored shelves, or 
tottering book-stalls, unknown to, or passed over by 
the idle and the diligent, the republication of which 
would be the greatest service that could be performed 
by the modern man of letters ? To master the old 
English dramatic writers, the most esteemed novelists, 
the good old comedies and periodical works alone, 
would occupy the leisure of a life devoted to taste 
and study. If we look at the rise and progress of the 
maturity and decay of each of these classes of excel- 
lence, we shall find that they were limited induration, 
and successive. 

The deep rich tragic vein of Sbakspeare, Webster, 
Ford, Dekker, Marlow, Beaumont and Fletcher, was 
discovered and worked out in the time of Elizabeth 
and the two first Stuarts. 

All that the heart of man could feel, all that the wit 
of man could express, on the most striking and in- 
teresting occasions^ had been exhausted by half a 
dozen great writers, who left little to their successors 
but pompous, turgidity or smooth common-place — 
the art of swelling triiSes into importance, or turning 
rou^h boldness into insipidity. But comedy rose aa 
tragedy fell ; and in the age of Charles the Second and 
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Queen Anne, Congreve, Wycherly, and Yanbrugh, 
were contemporary with Dryden, Lee, and Rowe. 
Otway, it is true, belonged to the same period, a 
straggler from the veteran corps of tragic writers,— 
as in a range of lofty mountains we generally see one 
green hill thrown to a distance from the rest, and 
breaking the abrupt declivity into the level plain, 
But at each of the periods here spoken oi^ the tragic 
or the comic muse was attended by a group of writers 
such as we can scarcely hope to see again, and such 
as we have now to complain of seeing unrivalled, 
while they are themselves sneered to remain undis* 
turbed, in old collections or odd volumes* 

These probed the follies, as those unveiled the pas* 
sions of men; depicted jealousy, rage, ambition, love, 
madness, affectation, ignorance, conceit, in their most 
striking forms and picturesque contrasts; took posses- 
sion of the strong holds, the 'vantage points of vice or 
vanity ; filled the stage with the mask of living man- 
ners, or the "pomps of elder days," shook.it with 
laughter or drowned it with tears ; poured out the 
wine of life, the living spirit of the drama, and left.the 
lees to others. 

Little could afterwards be made of the subject, ex- 
cept by resorting to inferior branches of it, to a se- 
cond-hand imitation. No doubt, nature is exceed- 
ingly various ; but the capital eminences — the choicest 
points of view are limited, and when these have once, 
been seized upon, we must either follow in the steps, 
of others, or turn aside to humbler and less practica- 
ble subjects. 
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When the highest places have been occupied, 
when the happiest strokes have been anticipated, 
the ambition of the poet flags ; without the stiitiulus of 
novelty, the rapidity or eagerness of his blows ceases; 
and as soon as he can avail himself of common-place 
and conventional artifices, he shrinks from the task of 
original invention ; or, if he is bent on trying his 
native strength, and adding to the stock of what has 
been effected by others, it must be by striking into a 
new path, and cultivating some neglected plot of 
ground. So the periodical Essayists, Steele and Ad- 
dison, succeeded to our great comic writers, and the 
Novelists, Fielding, Sterne, and Smollett to these ; 
and each left works superior to any thing of the kind 
before, and unrivalled in their way by any thing 
since. 

Thus genius, like the sun, seems not to rise higher 
and higher, but from its first dawn to ascend its meri- 
dian and then decline ; and art, like life, may be said 
to have its periods of infancy, manhood, and old age. 

We see what Sir Walter Scott has done by turning' 
up again to the day, the rich mould of ancient manners, 
and wild unexplored scenery of his native land, and 
we already see what some of his imitators have done. 

In a word, literature is confined not only within 
certain natural, but also within local and temporal 
limits, which necessarily have fewer available topics; 
anH when these are exhausted, it becomes a caput 
mortuum, a shadow of itself. 

Nothing is easier than to show how, from the alter- 
ation of manners, the brilliant dialogue of the older 



^ 
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comedy* has gradually diisappeared fi'om the st&ge. 
The style of our commda conversation has undergone 
a total change from the personal and piqii^nt to the 
critical and didactic, and instead of aiming at ele- 
gant raillery, or pointed repartee, the most polished 
circles now discuss general topics or analyze ab- 
struse problems; Wit, unless it is exercised on an 
indiscriminate subject, is considered a» an imperti- 
nence in civil lift. " 



ELIZABETH- 

Xtteratute of tfiat ^erioti. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the English ' mind put 
forth its energies in every direction, exalted by a 
purer religion, and enlarged by new views of truth* 
This was an age of loyalty, adventure^, and generous 
emulation. The chivalrous character was softened 
by intellectual pursuits, while the genius of chivalry 
itself still lingered, as if unwilling to depart, and 
paid his last homage to a warlike and female 
reira. ' 

A degree of romantic fancy remained in the man- 
ners and superstitions of the people ; and allegory 
might be said to parade the streets in their public 
pageants and festivals. Quaint and pedantic as 
these allegorical exhibitions might often be, they 
were nevertheless more expressive of erudition^ in- 
genuity, and moral meaning, than they had been in 
former times. The philosophy of the highest mindfi 
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still paftook of a visionary character. A poetical 
spirit infused itself into the practical heroism of the 
age ; and some of the worthies of that period seem 
less like ordinary men, than like beings called forth 
out of fiction and arrayed in the brightness of her 
dreams. They had ^^high thoughts seated in a 
heart of courtesy." The life of Sir Philip Sydney 
was poetry put into action. 

The result of activity and curiosity in the 
public mind, was to complete the revival of classical 
literature, to increase the importation of foreign 
books, and to multiply translations, from which 
poetry supplied herself with abundant subjects and 
materials, and in the use of which she showed a 
frank and fearless energy, that criticism and satire 
had not yet acquired power to overawe* Romance 
came back to us from the southern languages, 
clothed in new luxury by the warm imagination 
of the south. 



COMPARISONS OF THE LITEBATURE OV THE PRE- 
SENT AGE WITH THAT OP THE REIGNS OF ELI- 
ZABETH AND ANNE, BY THE BEVEREND R. 
POLWHELE. 

On looking back to the learning of our ances- 
tors, the splendid periods of our two queens, Eliza- 
beth and Anne, particularly attract our notice. 

I have not unfrequently heard it remarked, 
(though chiefly by the superficial or the austere) 
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that we have no pretensions to the learning of Eli- 
zabeth's time, or the eloquence of Queen Anne's. 
^ This observation on the depth of erudition in the 
first Augustan period (for such has it been termed,) 
is partly owing to a mistaken notion, that all people 
of education were little less familiar with the Greek 
and Latin, than the queen herself. Elizabeth, no 
doubt, had cultivated an acquaintance with the 
classics. 

From the paucity of publications in her verna* 
cular tongue, she had, necessarily, recourse to 
books in other languages ; but I much question, 
whether she could have read Greek with a boy of 
the first form in Westminster school. 

We should also take this'along with us, that the 
age of Elizabeth was, in every thing, an affected 
age, and where affectation prevails, the fair sex are 
always strongly tinctured by it. A Irttle learning 
may be swelled to an enormous size by artifice, os* 
tentation, and pedantry ; hence, perhaps, that won- 
derful display of erudition in another female per- 
sonage. Roger Ascham tells us, that going to wait 
on Lady Jane Grey, at her father's house in Leices- 
tershire, he found her reading Plato's work in the 
Greek, whilst the rest of the family were hunting 
in the park. He seemed surprised, but she assured 
him, that Plato was her highest amusement. Pos- 
sibly the lady had no objection to be interrupted in 
her studies ; she was hunting for applause. But I 
have no wish o detract from the merit of these 
illustrious females. I will notjoin issue with their pa- 
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jiegyrists, I will do hamage to their scl^o^arship and 
their talents : yet, in just vindication of Q.iir own 
times, I, will venture, to opp^pise to them a Carter or 



a mon^tagu. 



Iif Elizabeth's reign, the si^peFi^r^rders ^n )iardly 
be said to have been illiterate, df a mere acquaintance 
jFi^ith words will constitute the jsclioli^j but they .were 
miserably deficient ii) many points^ of useful know- 
ledge, in those times, when the great body of the peo- 
ple ar9 so greasily ignorant ; but when science is begin- 
ing to shed her lustre on a f^w, the clergy are gene- 
rally observed to^catch the first illjumination. The 
clergy, however, in Eliziabeth's golden days, were 
irradiated by a species pf light which generated ob- 
scurity; pistracted by the jargon of scholastic 
fimbiguities, the priests . of ; Elizabeth were sliilled 
in such argumentation, as. nev^r produced co;ivic« 
tion in themselves or others. Theirsophi^ry was 
ivorse than ignorance J for *^ the soul, to be without 
knowledge is not .good^". saitb Soloman.; but I 
j¥ould ratl^er acquiesce iq dreary e/nptincss^,, :t^an 
fill my mind with logiijal^ liarbarjties. /Pespising 
their mof her , t.OQ|guev they were accustomed to ad- 
dress the p.^ople in Latin; tj^oughhojtv^vef f^hion- 
able Latin S9f*i^qns might h^vje been, they must have 
8^B^ the^absurdity of p reachijig in a Ifinguage which 
fewiof thpir au4ience und^r^tqod. -. An English ser- 
mon indeed, srtufEed with a}l the .terms of theology, 
pupt have been ^ln^9st as unmtel^igible. 
. Fqr t^e [information of the cjoq^oi^ people, the 
bible was' tr^n^ated; into English] but as 4hf^ com- 
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men. people were luiable- to .read Ejiglkh, they 
90uld not, even .no w^ approach the scriptures. 
Inhere followed,, therefore^ a,pretty .general institu- 
tion of reading seminaries. 

i /[(Ihe authors who distinguished thenisj^lves in this 
reign, were men of great abilities ; but they were 
^f rari nuptes in^rgite vasto;^^ at such a season, true 
genius and learning always shine transcendantly, 
contrasted, as they must be, with the general dark- 
ness. I was going to- add, that men of ingenuity are 
encouraged to.e^^ert their utmost powers, by the 
applauses of aa age which cannot restrain its admi- 
ration; but the praises of the ignorant neither 
sopthe nor., stimulate. The History pf Sir Walter 
Raleigb.«must place him in our esteem., when we 
consider, the^ barbarous language with, which he 
s;truggled. . ..The,ec;cle8iastical polity, of, Hooker, 
who; Yf^^ superior to the pedantry ofijie times, is 
worthy.of the.^present age for its liberal and manly 
sejitim^t^«apd.few. have dared c/pntend with a Ve- 
rulfun,qr a Shak^eare. 

. But letters ^ere not generally, cultivated; Shak- 
appare himself w&s. illiterate. 

..In the reig^ofour other queen, the learned lan- 
guages were taught with a view to real kiiowiedge ; 
thuough the afcj^uisitiqn of Greek and Latin^ in former 
reigns, was little, else, than the. ajC(][uisition. of words. 
And our own language was . much enriched and po- 
lished. , The productions, however, of writers in 
general^ l^d.iio claim to elegance; few. were in pos- 
session, of correct taste. Clark was a deep theologian, 
but be,was^pl^egmatic andd^U ;..Shaf|;esbur^ dazzles 
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with a false brilliancy of style ; Berkeley puzzles by 
his subtleties ; in the mean time Locke and Nei^ton 
may be gazed at with wonder, though the reputa- 
tion of the former seems to be gradually declining. 
In poetry, we see a cluster of pleasing writers, and 
Pope and Addison are mentioned as the most con- 
spicuous. But Pope is not original ; and Addison 
is no longer regarded as a poet, though he will 
ever be esteemed as a moralist. In his prose essays, 
indeed, a late ingenious critic hath discovered a 
want* of precision. Grammatical accuracy, and ex- 
actness of expression, were reserved for a Lowth 
and a Harris. But to proceed in this manner would 
be endless; I proposed only a sketch of our best ages, 
in order to awaken the memories of those who might 
be willing to decide on the question, whether this 
present race hath any marks of degeneracy from the 
learning or the virtue of their forefathers. If 1 am 
not mistaken, it already appears that the English 
nation hath made a gradual progress in literature, 
from the time of Elizabeth to that of Anne. Indeed, 
even our morose declaimers have allowed, that 
Queen Anne's was properly the Augustan age of 

this country. The streams of knowledge were deep 

and clear, and yet diffused. 
At this moment, literature is still more exten? 

sively spread abroad : but n" *tis grown shallow, it 

seems, in proportion to its diffusion." 
There is a want of candour and of reflection in 

this trite remark, the analogy of the stream will no 

longer hold good. Is it not ridiculous to say, that 

because we may have five hundred literary men 
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amongst us, each individual i» less learned, than if 
we had only half the number; or, that none, in such 
a number, are deep, because many are superficial ; 
the contrary position would be much more rationale 
I should rather suppose, that the prize of learning 
would be contended for with stronger emulation, 
on account of the numerous competitors, at such a 
crisis as this ; when there are so many men of abi- 
lity, it must require very great talents to be dis- 
tinguished above the rest. For a clever illustratien 
of this, let us look only at the present state of 
poetry. 

More than a third part of those who have a clas- 
sical education, can now write tolerable verse. 
Those of our Wickhamists are superior, in versifica- 
tion^ to the best poets under Queen Anne^ if we 
except Pope and Parnell. 

Among the choice of poets, therefore, who charm 
us with their mingled melodies^ that bard must 
possess peculiar sweetness, to attract our chief 
attention to himself, among the multitude, who rise 
far. above mediocrity, it must require exalted talents 
to be greatly distinguished. The same observations 
may be applied to other species of literature. He 
whose acquirements are now no more than common, 
would formerly have been regarded as a deep scho- 
lar, and would not have been overlooked in a 
crowd of literati. Perhaps we have, at this junc- 
ture, as many writers as there were readers in the 
age of Elizabeth; and while the greater part of the 
community have minds improved and cultivated 
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into elegance, our poetfy is musical and rich, our 
kistoryis luminous and elaborate^ our philosophy is 
enlarged and liberal,' and our theology is simple 
and pure ; and it may, I think, be justly observed^ 
'* So distinguished ah age hath never before existed, 
when he who was educated under the Wartons at 
Winchester and at Oxford, might converse on 
poetry with a Hayley or a Mason; on divinity, with 
a Hurd or a Porteus ; on' mbrals, with a Johnson ; 
on history, with i. Gibbon or a Robertson ; on anti- 
quities,' with a Gdughor a WhSttaker; on anatomy, 
with a Sheldon ; and, after having viewed the gal- 
leriesf df a Reynolds, might repair to" the theatre of 
a Sidddrs." 

The history of literature ?each'e^ lis to consider 
its defelihe, 'only as the developeirieht of a great 
principal of succession, by which the treasures of 
the mind'ai'e circulated and equalized ; as shoots 
by which th^ stream of improvement is forcibly di- 
rected into new channels, to fertilize new soils, and 
awaken new capabilities. Zoroaster dies, but the 
lore of the Magi and the Chaldees is preserved by 
the Egyptians. Egypt- sinks into decay; but the 
mantle of Hermes is bequeathed' to Plato, and 
Rome rtses into literary greatness, when tbef world 
is beginning to retort upon the fallen Greek, the 
epithet of barbarians. Even the darkness which 
succeeded the dissolution of the Roman Empire was 
but temporary. The sun only set in Europe to rise 
in Asia. Pale indeed, and obscured for a time, uit- 
der the tempestuous reigns of the immediate sue- 
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cessors of Mahomet, but regaining its brightness 
under AI llaschid and Al Maimoun. Knowledge 
had only completed its circle, and the Western 
world was a second 'time to receive from the 
East, the seeds of improvement and the elements of 
greatness. 

The art of printing, as practised in the fifteenth 
century, rather multiplied copies than originals. 
The first presses were either almost entirely em- 
ployed in translations from the classics, or engaged 
in fixing the more volatile efiiisions of romance and 
poetry, particularly those of Italy, or in impressing 
thousands of reams of popular tales into the service 
of their country, or groaning under those solid and 
ponderous tomes of ecclesiastical dullness, which 
were emphatically termed labours : general history 
was, therefore, but little regarded; local history 
still less ; and domestic not at all. 

Connected with the progress of literature, and 
according with observations I have made in another 
place under the department of biography, it is wor- 
thy of notice that from a very early period, we 
mean typographical period^ booksellers settled and 
accumulated round the metropolitan church, St. 
Paul's. The reason for this is obvious, as it was 
the most public place in the city, and consequently 
the centre of notoriety. I shall therefore briefly 
notice a few of the publications that have issued 
from Paul's, at the same time observing,]^ that I 
could have added largely to the catalogue, had I 
deemed sueh an addition necessary. 
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In the sixteenth gentvrt. 

^<The late Expedicion in Scotlande. Made by 
the Kinges Army under the Conduit of the Ryght 
Honourable the Erie of Hertforde in the Year of 
our Liorde Ood 1544. Londini, cum privilegeo ad 
imprimendum solum. Imprynted at London in 
Fowls Church-yarde, by Reynolde Wolfe, at the 
Sygne of the Brazen Serpent, Anno 1544." 

Bishop's Bible. 

"The Holie Bible. Imprinted at London, in 
Poules Ohurch-yarde, by Richard Jugge, Printer 
to the Que^nes Majestie, 1568, fol." 

nphis is the first edition, the second was printed 
1743, by the same person. 

^^A New Enterlu^de no lesse wittie than pleasant, 
entituled, New Custome devised of late, and &r 
divers Causes nowe set forthe^ Never before this 
tyme imprinted, 1573." This is in black.leitei;. At 
the end we find, ^^ Lnprinted at London, in Fleete* 
strefete, for Abram Veale, dwelling ia ^anlies 
Chu^che Yarde, at the Segue of the liambe." 

CrEORG.fi GasOOKJKE, E&Q. 

This author, whose works' were popular in the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, seems 
to have been the Farquhar of those times : he was 
born at Walthamstow, in Essex, and being of a 
volatile disposition, flew from one university to the 
other; he then rested tt little at Gray's-inn, 
where he enlisted under the banners of the law ; 
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but deserted from tlieitf t<> thoae 6f tfie amy, 
wberein Mis tomage hec^tM so con9pi€u6i]i^, i.i/ to 
entitle liiai very justly to tb^ motto v^bich K^ as- 
sumed, of 

Tam MaKi quiu Hferctir ib; 

The plays of Gascoigne, viz. the* J&6a.Bt«,' the 
Supposes, and the Glass of Government, incorpo- 
rated with his other works, were published in 4t6. 
in 1575, with thi^ title, 

" The Posies of Gebrg;e Gascoigne, fisqi cor- 
rected atfd' augmented by the Author. 1576. 

Tarn Mart! quam M^reurio. 

Printed at Iliondou for Richard Smithy ana are 
to be soldo at the Korth West Doore' of Paiil^sr 
Church." 

^< The Paradyse of Daynty Devises". Conteynitlg 
sundry palti7-Precfepts^, learned Counsels, ai^d ex- 
cellent Inventions, right peasant and profitable for 
all Estate^ i Ikpl'intefd afl^ond^tf , by H el^ry l^le, 
dwellyng inPatfl^ Church-yard, at the Southwest' 
Do(^ of St/ Pftules Chu^cbe, and are there^tcf be 
soldev l&fJC' 

'^Atidria. The first Comoedie of Terence, in 
Englfeh, by MAuri^e KyffinC «" Mack letter: " Print- 
ed at Loiidon, by T. Ei' f^t Thomas Woodcock, at 
the Sighe of the Blacftlfe Bear^, in P^iilefi Chur6h-^ 
yard. 1588." 

<<Rural Sports. Im|)i-hit^d'at LopdbhV in Pkiles 
Chufch: Yarde, at the Sygtt^bf th6l:^mb^^ by Abi'li' 
ham Veale." Blttck4et*^rr 

" The Countesse of Pem))rt>ke8 I^f Church i 
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containing the affectionate Life and unfortunate 
Death of Phillis and Amyntas ; that in a Pastoral^ 
this in a Funerall ; both in English Hexameters^ by 
Abraham Fraunce. London : Printed for Thomas 
Orwyn, for William Ponsonby, dwelling in Paules 
Church Yard, at the Signe of the Bishop's Head, 
159h" 

^^ Midas. Plaied before the Queenes Majestie 
upon Twelfe Day at Night, by the Children of 
Paules. London : Printed by Thomas Scarlet, for 
J. B. and are to be sold in Paules Church Yard, at 
the Signe of the Bible. 159)8." 

*^The Battell of Alcazar, fought in Barbaria, 
between Sebastian, King of Portugal, and Abdel- 
melee, King of Morocco, with the Death of Captain 
Stakely. As it was sundrie Tymes plaid by the 
Lord High Admirall his Servants. Imprinted at 
Liondon, by Edward AUde, for Richard Bankworth, 
and are to be sold at his Shoppe in Pouls Church 
Yard, at the Signe of the Sunne. 1594. " 

« The Tragedie of Dido, Queen of Carthage. 
Played by the Children of her Majesties Chappell. 
Written by Christopher Marlowe and '1 homas 
Nash, Gent. At London, printed by the Widow 
Orwin for Thomas Woodcocke, and are to be solde 
at his Shop in Paules Church Yard, at the Signe 
of the Black Beare. 1594." 

" The Wounds of Civil War, written by ThomsEs 
Lodge, Gent. London : by John Dancer, and are 
to be solde at the Signe of the Sunne, in Pauls 
Church Yarde- 1594." 
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^* The Oentlemans Academie ; or, The Booke of 
St. Albans. *London : Printed for Humfrey Lownes, 
and are to be sold at his Shop in Paules Church 
Yarde. 1595." 

In the seventeenth century. 

"The Pleasant Comedie of old Fortunatus. As 
it was plaied before the Queenes Majestie this 
Christmas by the Right Honorable the Earle of 
Nottingham, Lord High Admirall of England, his 
Servants. London: By G. G. for William Apsley, 
dwelling in Paules Church Yard, Signe of the 
Tyger's Head. 1600." 

*^ Loves Metamorphosis, by John Lyllie. Printed 
for Wm. Wood, dwelling at the West End of Paules, 
at the Signe of Time. 160 1 ." 

" Satiro-Mastix ; or, the untrussing of the hu- 
morous Poet. As it has hleen presented publikely by 
the Right Honorable the Lord Chamberlaine his Ser- 
vants, and privately by the Children of Paules. By 
Thomas Dekker. ^ 

Non recito cuiquam nisi amicii, idque coactai. 

London : Printed for Edward White, and are to bee 
flolde at his Shop neere the little North Doore of 
Paules Church, at the Signe of the Gun. 1602." 

" The Honest Whore, with the Humours of the 
Patient Man and Longing Wife. Tho. Dekker. 



• To this booky I take it» Ben JohoBon alludes, ivhen he makes 
Master Stephen say, ''Uncle, afore I go in, can you tell me, an' he 
have e'er a book of the sciences of hawking and hunting? I would 
fain borrow it"— £oery Man in hi» Humour, Act i. Scene 1. 
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LoAdon. : FrinteA by Y • S. for John Hodget^ and" are 
to he, sold at bja Shop in Paules Church jard, 1604." 

^< This G&Ufint Cavaliero^ Dicjke Bowyer newly 
acted. London: Printed for Simon< Stafferd, foir 
Nathaniel Butler, and are to be solde at his Shope in 
Paules Church Yard, neere St. Austen's Gate, 
1606. 

** Westward Hoe. As it has beene divers times 
acted by the children of Paules, written by Thomas 
Dekker and John Webster,'* printed for the same 
bookseller, 1607. 

" The Tragedie of Claudius Tiberius Nero, 
liome's gpreatest tyrant." Truly represented'out of 
the purjBst records of those times; 

£t studio et labtwe* 

London: Printed for Fi*anctB Burton^ . dwielling in 
Paules Ohurcb Yard j at the Signe oftke Flower- 
derluoe and Orowne, 1607." 

'^ Worke for« Armorours/ or the Peace is foroten* 
Open Wlurres likely to happen this Yearey 160Sf« . 
God Aelpe the Poore ; the Rich can skifti 

Saevit toto Mars impius orbe. 

Written by Thomas Dekker., Printed for Natha- 
niel Butler,, dwelling in Paules Church. Yard,\ at' 
the Signe of the Pied-Bull, neere St. Austin's Gate, 
1609." 

« The Atheist's Tragedy ; or the Honest Man's 
Revenge. As in divers Places it hath often been 
acted. Written by Cyril Tourneur. At London, 
Printed for John Stepn^th and Richard Rediher, 
andave^to besoldatrtkeir ShopB> atthe>!West'End 
of Paules, 1611." 
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'< The Shepherd's Calender,, by E. Spencer. At 
London, Printed by H. L. for Matthew Lownes, 
and tre to be sold at the Signe of the Bishop's 
Head, in Paules Church Yard, 161 h" 

" A Woman is a Weathercock, a new Comedy, 
as it was acted before the King, at Whitehall. And 
divers Times publickly at the White Friers, by the 
Children of her Majesties Revels. Written by 
Nat. Field. 

Si natura negat, faci^ iDdignatio Tersum. 

Printed at London, for John Budge, and are to be 
sold at the great South Doore of Paules^ and at 
Britains Bursse, 16 IS." 

<* When you see me know me ; or the Famous 
Chronicle Historie of King Henry the Eight, with 
the Birth and virtuous Life of Edward Prince of 
Wales. As it was played by the high and mighty 
Prince of Wales his Servants. By Samuel Rowley, 
Servant to the Prince. At London, Printed for 
Nathaniel Butler, and are to be sold at His Shop in 
Paules Church Yard, near St. Austin's Gate." 

" The Descriptifoii of a Maske, presented in the 
Banquetting Roome at Whitehall, on St. Stephens 
Night last, at the Marriage of the Bight Hon^ur^' 
able the Earl of Somerset and the Right Noble th6 
Lady Francis Howard. Written by Thomas Cam- 
pion. London,. Printred for Lawrence Lisle, dwelM 
ling in Paules Church Tarde, at tie Signe of the 
Tyger's Head, 16U. 

It would be useless to quote examples of the 
booksellers living in Paul's Church-yard beyond 
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this period ; because as the trade increased, and li« 
terature became more diffused, it appears that this 
was no longer considered as its emporium, and their 
shops receding in some degree from the cathedral 
became dispersed to all parts of the town. 



There is little doubt but that, in the first instance, 
the number of eminent divines who, at the early 
part of the last century, exerted their talents in the 
cause of piety and virtue, among whom Archbishop 
Tillotson takes the lead, had a very considerable 
efiect upon the principles of the people. But while 
they aimed at a general correction, the writers 
against the profaneness and immorality of the 
English stage, of whom the Rev. Jeremy Collier* 



* This learned and laborious divine was, as appears by the recant- 
ation of Dry den, the acknowledgment of Vanhrug, and the irritation 

of Dennis, of infinite use in correcting the licentiousness of the stage, 
which, as may be seen by the introduction to his celebrated work, as 

weU as by the pieces against which it was levelled, seems to have 
wanted correction as much as any system of immorality possibly 
conld ; for, as he obsenres, 

** The business of plays is to recommend virtne and to discounte- 
nance vice. To shew the uncertainty of human greatness, the suddeo 
turns of fate, and the unhappy conclusions of violence and injustice. 
'Tis to expose the singularities of pride and fancy, to make folly and 
falsehood contemptible, and to bring every thing that is ill under 
infamy and neglect. This design has been oddly pursued by the 
English stage. Our poets write with a different view, and are gone 
into auotlier interest. It is true, that were their intentions fair, they 
might be serviceable to this purpose. They have, in a great measure^ 
the springs of thought and inclination in their power. Show, music, 
action, and rhetoric, are moving entertainments, and, rightly em- 
ployed, would be very significant : but force and motion are things 
indiiferent, and the use lies in the application. These advantages are 
now in the enemy's hand, and under a very dangerous manag((ment. 
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was the most emiiieBt/ were equally sedulous to 
counteract the effects of those vicious and indecent 
representations wJiich .nightly disgraced the thea- 
tres. 

At this timeAddison arose, and, ranging himself 
on the side of religion and virtue, effected an equal 
reformation in the lower class of enormities'; we 
mean those that were not sufficiently important to 
demand legislative interference, nor sufficiently 
grave to admit of the animadversion of the pulpit, 
though they might very considerably infringe upon 
the order and r^sgularity of life, and the decoruip 
of society. These fled before the pen of that ele- 
gant author and his able associates.* 



Like cannon seized, they are pointed the wrong way, and bjtbe. 
strength of the defence the mischief is made the greater*" 

In this aatj^or the clergy found a most able and unexpected cham- 
pion against the abuse which was so constantly levelled from the 
•tage at the sacerdotal character, and appear to have had full revenge 
on the impiety and illiberality of all our dramatic authors, from the 
age of James down to the time ofCongreve; though we firmly believe 
that the animadversions of Collier were stimulated by a more laud- 
able motive than vengeauce, and that^he sought dramatic reformation, 
which, to his Immortal honour, he had the happiness of eifecting in a 
very great and permanent disgree $ the consequence of which was a 
very general reformation of manners. 

*"'Alt]ioiagh. the town had not, at the beginning of the last century, 
been so deeply bitten by a Tarantula (which is well known to be 
an Italian spider,) as it, nlost unfortunately, is at the beginning of the 
present, yet the keen observation of the Spectator led him to foresee, 
while his patriotism Induced him to endeavour to prevent, the effects 
of the tarantismus, which he rightly judged would soon become the " 
epidemic disease among the higher orders of society in the metropolis 9 • 
howeyer, his prescriptions were found too lenient, his raillery too de- 
UcatCs to eradicate a passion that had seized the town by its ears 

A A 
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The literature of this age, respecting the effects 
of which I have, in one instance, just given a. 



mid coosequently mounted to the heads of the people. The operatic 
rage, which, from a germ planted by the first Italian singer ever im- 
ported, who suog at York-buildings 1092^ glowed with the greatest 
fervency on the arrival of Nicolini, in the year 1708. In the year 
1714 appeared on the stage, at the Opera-house, Mrs. Antastatia 
Robinson. « The rival syrens, Cuz^oni and Faustifai, were also on 
the opera stage at the same time, and very frequently, in the same, 
pieces \ a circumstance that is said to have divided the town into two 
parties, and tb have caused more enmity than the disputes then afloat 
about high and low church, or the contentions betwixt the whigs and 
the tories. f 



* This lady was brought from Italy by the celebrated Earl of 
Peterborough, who afterwards married her. Tradition speaks highly 
of her character in her exalted station. Her affability, charity, and 
olber Ttrtoes, rendered her extremely beloved in the neighbourhood 
of Bevis Mountj where she, we have heard, constantly resided. His 
lordship, in consequence of the tdrn which the politics of the times* 
had taken, lived there in what he termed retirement! though his 
popularity with one party, the elegant accdmplishments of his lady^ 
and the beauty of the sitkiatton, rendered his farm an object of very 
general attraction. 

f By this trait we may discover that our ancestors were almost as 
foolish as ourseWes. This dispute afforded too happy a source of 
ridicule to be neglected by the wits of those times; it was, in fact, the 
parent of numerous effhsions. It was seized on by Arbnthnot, who, 
in an irregular ode, and some other pieces of broad humour, en^ 
deaTonred, though, we faar, with little success, to render the princi* 
]ial8 contemptible, and their supporters ridiculous : but, alas I John 
Bull, though at this time absurd, was concomitantly obstinate, and' 
was so thoroughly Italianized with respect to his ear, that it has been^ 
said he would have admired Mrs. Tofts much more if she had not been, 
an Englishwoman. 

^ But to return to the Guzzoniand the Faustini. The Hon. H.Walpole 
relates that his mother, the lady of Sir Robert Walpole, enchanted with * 
the strains, and perhaps with the popularity, of those two Italian- 
nighliogales^ induced them, by the all prevailing mediam, to lend* 
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* 

liint5 is so Well known, has become so much the 
Standard of taste and the criterion of gjenius, that a 



The Ant regular opera that was exhibited after the arrival af Nlco- 
lini was Pyrrbus, in which that perforraery Yalentini, and Mrs. Tofts, 
are said to have enchanted their audience, and to have fixed the 
fashion of thpse exotic dramas, at least for a season. Yet so flactaa- 
ting was the taste of the public, that a few years after, during a 
gleam of good sense, Farinelli, notwithstanding his high reputation, 
is said, by Gibber, to have sang to an audience of five-and-tbirty 
pounds. ** iStill," he continues, *' if common fame may be credited, 
the same voice, so neglected in one country, had, in another, charms 
sufficient' to make the crown sit easy en the head of a monarch, which 
the jealousy of politicians (who had their views for his keeping it) 
/eared, without some such extraordinary measure, his satiety of em- 
pire might tempt him a second time to resign.'* 

Cibber't Lifij quarto cd, p, 243« 



their vocal assistance to a concert which she gave at her house. A 
concert given by the prime minister's lady, we should have supposed,' 
would have been sufficiently attractive without those enehan Cresses* 
With them it was irresistible. 

The English nobijity, who were extremely numerous, gave their 
elegant hostess little trouble about precedence ; but to prevail on the 
•pera singers to relinquish the pas could only be accomplished by 
renouncing the pleasure of hearing either of them herself. The knot 
could not be untied } it was, therefore, cut by the following expe- 
dient s — Lady Walpole, after many efforts, finding it impossible to 
prevail on one of these fantastic dames to sing when the other was 
present, took Faustini first to a remote part .of the house, under pre- 
tence of shewing her some very curious china, during which time the 
company obtained a song from CuEZoni, who supposed that her rival' 
had quitted the fields A similar expedient was used, with equal suc- 
cess, to obtain the happiness of a song from Faustini. 

Such was the compliance of fashion to the whims of two opera 
ladiet^ who, it Is probable, artificiaUy kept up the ball, anifi when 
aloDCpi laoghcd at the absurdity of their benefactors^ 
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very few words will suffice to convey my ideas upon 
a subject on which, were I not fearful of bestowing 
^* too much of my tediousness upon my readers," 
I could be extremely diffuse* 

It was not until the reign of Anne that the 

** Mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease. 
Sprat, Carew, Sedley, and a hundred more, 
That gleam'd like stars the miscellanies o'er,*' 

falling from the zenith of false taste, nearly sunk 
into the pool of oblivion, and are now less remem- 
bered by the few of their flimsy productions that 
floated on the surface, than by their being mentioned 
in the works of authors of far greater eminence; 
Yet it is certain, that while this age abounded in 
good writers, it had its full proportion of those 
that were bad. The Freeholder, the . Craftsman, 
Examiners, Intelligencers, the Crisis, Public Spirit 
of the Whigs, and a number of other periodical 
works and loose pamphlets, devoted to political 
drew after them shoals of inferior effusions, whichj 
it is probable, would only have lived their day, and 
then been ^' heard of no more,'' had they not been 
embalmed in a manner which renders many of thjem 
still accessible to us. 

To speak without metaphor, the vehicles in which 
many of those ephemeral productions have been 
conveyed to us are the Mercuries, Magazines, &c« 
of those times ; a species of literature for which 
Pope, both in the Dunciad and its notes^ expresses 
the highest contempt^ and which we certainly^ air 
those productions were then managed, do not mean 
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to Tolunteer in favour of, because their contents do 
not embrace that general philological character 
whiph ought to have distinguished miscellanies of 
that nature, but are merely transcriptions from the 
political, or, rather, party productions of those 
times, and are, in many instances, equally deficient 
€if wit, humour, information, or the smallest parti<* 
ele of genius. . 

' This is the more to be lamented in an age when 
those properties so much abounded^ because it 
shews that their elegant effusions only circulated 
among the higher ranks of society, and that the 
retailers of remnants, who were more arduous in 
the pursuit of profit than praise, sought no higher 
gratification than that which arose irom the compi« 
lation of wbrks calculated to hare ft m6st diffusive 
spread among the middle aod lower ranks' of life. 

All men in those times wer^ politicians ; therefore^ 
both administration and opposition took care to 
employ writers equally florid and dull, who wrote 
prescriptions exactly suited to the palates, or, I 
should, perhaps, rather say, to the disorders of their 
patients; therefore these literary quacks became^ 
apparently, the best mental physicians.* 



* Recvrring to writers of real genias, we most here lamenfj thai 
there it not extant any very good print of Addiaon. Those few por^ 
traits of him that I have seen, besides their being ill executed, are, 
in their features, so dissimilar, that it is iapossil^e they can all 
be likenesses of that celebrated author. The late Mrs. Digby Cotes, 
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To the bappy discovery of printing, the inean* 
of multiplying copies, the world, that is, the lite- 
rary world, the booksellers, owe the bappy dis* 
covery of the true art of selling bargains, which 
they have now practised for a long series of years 
with equal skill and success; and I can easily 
conceive one of the patriarchs of tbe trade, sta-« 
tioned, for instance, *^ in Paul's," where one is glad 
to observe the business is still stationary, contem- 
plating, with anxious thought and deep research, 
the situation of the times, whether the country, was 
infected with the religious, tbe political, the party, 
the theatrical, or the warlike mania, and with in* 
finite wisdom adopting his bargains, which at first 
were folded in small papers, and seldom valued at 
more than a penny each, to the taste of the passing 
hour, and of the passing multitude. And here it ia 
curious enough to remark, how very soon after its 
firm establishment in this kingdom, the press was 



af Sbrewsbuvy, tbe widow of tbe Dean of Lismore, had once ^ rery 
beautiful miniature of him, painted by Zink,* which was said \>j her 
Ho have been a correct liJceoess (of whicb^ from my knowledge of the 
works of the pafnier, I have not the least doubt). This picture M ir». 
CD. sent to Miss Addifloo,with whom she was acquainted, and that lady 
was highly grateful to her for such a Tatuable resemblanee of her^ho- 
nonred parent. What became of the miniature I have mentioned, it 
is impossible to say ; if it still remains, a print from it would b^ a 
valuable acquisition both to the literary and graphic world. 



• We think in enamel. 
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m^dd subservient to tbe passions and humours of the 
reig^ning^ pow.ers^ and how soon it became tinted 
with reflections from the colours of the age* 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, some treatises 
on the mathematics, and also some curious prophe- 
cies, issued from the pr^ss : these, which seem to be 
opposite as truth and falsehood, although they 
proved great bargains to their proprietors, caused 
their ieiuthors, Ripley, Erghom, Blackney, &c. to 
be reputed necromancers, and practisers of the 
bl^ck art ; though, however they might deal with 
the devil, experience has convinced us, that in their 
dealings with their publishers we might safely 
wager they proved no conjurors.* 



* Little more than forty years since, there stood^closeto the place 
where the begging-ba^ for the prisoners in the Gate-honse was ins* 
pended by a rope affixed to a pole from the second story, an ancient 
gateway, and also an ancient building, rnnniog backwards, a con- 
siderable wAy into tl)e Almonry, Westminster. In this building, it is 
said, one of the first printing presses in this iLtngdom was erected* 
On the other side this gateway, till it was dilapidated to form that 
public nuisance which is now called Deaa Street, part of a building 
remained which had in several places the arms of different abbots. 
Here, it is said, the alms of the brotherhood used daily to be dis- 
pensed. Adjoining to this Was a range of low sheds, which probably 
had been cells or lodgings for the lay brothers, who, except upon 
special occasions, had the care of the eleemosynary department., 
Here the paternosters, aves, creeds, Ac. &c« were sold, and here, as 
the learning of the age improved, or rather as the means of dispersing 
that learning aci|uired facility, the lay brothers, who now became 
booksellersy psed to vend other religious and prophetic books, and, 
as we know £dmund Dudley was an author « living near this spot, 



• He wrote a book, entitled, Arbor EepabliesB*. 
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In the reign of Henry the Eighth, the principttt 
bargain in the black letter way, (if we except the 
works of Sir Francis Bigod and some other great 
scholars, which Were in I^atin, and also excepting 
the conjuring books as before excepted^) was ^^ The 
Unkennelling the Romish Fox ; " and the next to 
that, ^^ Shingleton's Sevien Churches/' and his 
** Pennyworth of Prophecies." 

To this, ill the next reign, succeeded, " The 
troubled Man's Medicine ; " an alterative, calcula^ 
ted to operate upon the minds of the people, at 
that time wavering betwixt two religions. 

The bibliopolical bargains of the reign ofM^xy^ 
we find, were but indifferent ; for which many 
reasons might be assigned, if they were not already 
sufficiently obvious. 

Before the works of Cuthbert Tunstall, at first 
Bishop of London, and then of Durham, three 
combs are displayed upon a shield, which is sur- 
mounted by a mitre, and we are genealogically in- 
formed that he was descended from the barber of 
William the Conqueror, and are also happy to find 
that, in point of literary loquacity, his effusions 
are no disgrace to the oral profession of his an- 
cestor. 

In the age of Elizabeth, the press teemed with 
bargains of every description ; yet we discover. 



ivbo io his works enconraged the darling propensity of his master, 
probably some which we should now term political, or rather re- 
lating to political economy* 
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that as the authors abounded m genius, they were 
the more qautious of disposing of, or indeed exhw 
biting them in their works* 

In the whole r^uge of the plays of Shakspeare^ 
however fond he might be pf a quibble, which, ^ay^ 
Dr. Jphnson, with more solemnity and dignity than 
the subject requires, ^'was to him the fatal Cleopatra, 
for which he lost the world) and was content to lose 
it ; '* yet he has few'of what may be termed real bar*i 
gain^ ; which is singular enough, if. we consider how 
coarse theconterdatio nof theage wasjand how close** 
ly he is supposed to have copied from nature. Not 
so his compatriot, Ben Jonspn ; he seems to have 
been one of the most eminent sellers of bargains of 
I his time ; of which, were it not for fear of contami^ 
nating the purity of my pages, I could, from his 
works, quote many instances. As it is, I shall 
leave the said works to the public, with one obser- 
vation, namely, that perhaps the bargain sold by 
Brainworm, and those bought by Cokes, are the 
most unexceptionable commodities of this nature to 
be found in them. 

In the reign of James the First, the quibbles of 
Shakspeare, the bargains of jonson, the conceits of 
T. Hey wood, the eccentricities of Massinger, Middle- 
ton, Beaumont, and Fletcher, all the comic eiSusions 
* of the stage, and, in fact, things the most solemn and 
serious, upon which authors had before descanted 
with the. utmost solidity and gravity, resolved :thenirt 
selves into that rhetorical figure which is termed Pa-* 
ranomasia, or the Pun. This distortion of language,, 

BB 
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magnificence coincident to the worship of Wo^n, 
Thor, and Freya, there was something theatrical^ 
something that seemed a tasteless, though spldndid, 
addition even to druidical ostentation. The orations 
of their priests, and their musical accompaniments, 
bespeak a people whose sensibility was alive to the 
stimulations of sounds, both vocal and instromenlal* 
To their feasts, therefore. Scalds and Harpers were 
appendages absolutely necessary. * These performed 
(more numerotis among the Saxons, who were more 
devoted to the pleasures of the table, than among the 
Britons,) used to recite, and to the sound of their 
harps and other instruments, to sing of, the waiiifce 
deeds of their ancestors. They had with them, when 
they performed, one of their order, who wals ab- 
solutely a low comedian, and who, under the appella- 
tion of the Gleeman, used to amuse his audiences with 
stories, tricks, and mimicry. 

It is curious to observe how, in all ages, a general 
similsurity prevailed in those kind of performances. 

In the miracle plays, mysteries, and moralities of 
the ecclesiastics, the Gleeman, although he has lost 
his cognomen, still kept his amusing situation. In 
those he was designated the Vice. In stage plays 
he was called the clown ; and when to this species 



* Tliis practice has desceoded to us* Theatric singers are now 
deemed as necessary as turtle and Teuisonat every grand public enter- 
tainment. Could we examine this matter with accuracy* weflbonl4. 
find that we are in many other poiata of festlfity still olosDr tmUaton 
of our Sazoo anceston. 
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f ained his mistress by a pua, and if a loaa launched a 
pun upon the exchange, it became literally a note, 
and he might demand what credit he would upon it. 
Let a gallant carry a pun to his tailor, and this in- 
genious emanation of his mind was soon formed into 
a suit of clothes for his body. 

Haying seen the learned of all ranks and professions 
most laudably engaged in punning through the peace- 
ful reign of James, I must, I fear, however slightly, 
glance at times which assumed a much more serious 
aspect, and, however reluctant, contemplate a period 
whefn the attention of mankind was transferred from 
words to things, a period when wit, humour, and 
loyalty, fled together, and the people were taught to 
behold, ^^ as in a glass darkly," every object appen- 
dant to an exalted station, every person in the upper 
ranks of life, through a sable medium, and in particular 
every article belonging to the court, as a bad bargain. 
' Alluding to the solemn mockery of the Inte,rreg- 
num, a season in which, though conceits, quibbles, 
and puns, were banished, I suppose from their 
having some, though a false resemblance, to wit and 
humour, and the learning of the schools was in danger 
of degenerating once more into mere school-learning, 
we must observe, that the art of making bargains 
of every kind received an improvement, which, from 
its first invention, it had not hitherto attained ; this 
kind of traffic beginning at the head extended, and 



'* When there was no more to parchase 
O* the King's revenue « or the chorche's, 



♦- ♦» 



• Among the eztraordinariei of those times, an ordinance was 
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deseended lower, and pervaded every order of the 
]>eople ; amon^ whom, ^^the CMldreii of God" seem 
tbbave dividedthemdelveto into two E^ect^^ namely, the 
Imrgaitierft and bargaineesr. 

Respiring from the horrors of civil war, arms once 
more yielded their place to the gown, and the loyal 
hand that had just before wielded a sword, now 
flourished a pen. Escaped from the barbarity of the 
dilapidating ^stem, and the vulgarity of repnblioan 
ideas, of late so prevalent, genius once more ex- 
panded. The arts, which, seared by the turbal^nce of 
the times, had receded, and, dispersed in every diree* 
tion, had fled to other shores, were now courts back ; 
they appeared to have improved during their seces* 
sion; they brought in their train taste and elegance, 
wit, humour, and hilarity; 

But it has been said to be the characteristic disposi- 
tion of the people of this kingdom, never to know 
when they had enough of a good thing. In their 
happy situation, they were not content to enj^y, but 
must luxuriate. This propensity led V6 eiie^s atid 
eituberance, wUch Were in many respects visiM^^ 
bat in none more than in the writings tt Ihe age» 



passed, 1649, for the sale of the King, Queen, and Prince's lands ; 
also for the sale of the lands of Bishops, Deani, and ChaptetB. Hay 
ll^v 1695^ after nineteen ordinances had passed foraalea of thi« naturcy 
WhitehaU and Somerset were exposed. July 6, 1659, Hampton 
Court was ordered to be sold, with the gardens, meadows, parks, and 
deer, the estates of the nniversitlet, coUegtSy halliy free-schools, 
cities, ministers* glebe lands ; and so mnch of the fortunes of the 
nobility, gentry, and rich citizens, as exceeded a^SOO. per annum 
ihared the same &te. itferciiriMs Politicua. 



Wh^her it w'as. to distingiiisli t]i^Qaj9 Uteifmy effmiom 
from those of the purittoieid: S4^)lf>^ "which had pi^ 
ceded tbeoi, kad which might be ticnly mii to Ibe 
ijdtiiHt, is unceHain; bttt it, is eertsui^ Ifhat theworfctf 
joftbe Cavalier^ ivere remarjial^le for; theiv l^oseAessi. 
.W^Jviqg any oliseiriiiiliififn&uy^n: th^sef p«odueil)4Ma^ 
which have indeed bee^ most laM4ahLy exposed an^ 
i^eoMred by.otbev»» n&t 09ly t^t. %heit g/dfts^^tffaet^ 
but ^r a species of . humoujr, jvi^bkhy whal^ei!«r yit^ 
and follies #^ iii<iyJialre4t.g^reseiity i^wld'UOtiiow b^ 
fi>i! a »fftnent en(ihit:iBd9 I^shalt oolf oj^erji^, ^^t ai^oR 
this subject, prolific $b M ^^^talriy^waa^ waslai Iwgith 
e^Ejiiaudted^ and the writieria, in t^dr.iii be #s near the 
mark ad possible^ were obliged lo bw^e ipe4ouirBe ^ 
biiJ^aiiis^ of which I iconcei?ertbe mde aii6Wjer.e(fli<xi4 
Rocheeter to the. man that yms suppdsed to faay«')seeii 
matfy thiligis M^ i^be fitst of tbat peciod^ ' but wbifESh^ 
iKhen.tbis ingeniQiis i^ein wias. set jibroacb^ flowed 
tbnHigb eeery rank' of society^ and infeeted' everf 
mode el €Oik¥eosatitm«, 

: Hid #e not knowA thisicompetidioas aad . ^gant 
uf9»w of wit tahave been pmdtiaed.'ia the theatre, as 
well before as behind the curtain, we should have 
learned it firom Dryden's Prologue' to the Prophetess, 
in which we find these lines :— * 

'^Tlr^ii think otithat bare bench my serr&nt sat, 
I see kiitt ogle gtilly and hear faSm ehat^ . 
SeUing facetions bar|;aiii9, and propounding 
Tliat witty recreation, call*d Diunfounding." 

The absurdity of this kind of bargains attracted the 
atten tion of Sir Richard Steel, who, in; the 504itb Speci* 
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ttttor, seems so well to have exposed them, that I 
have no doubt but the Mte of hanging in chains, than 
which it was impossible to carry the wit and humour 
of the practice farther^ put an entire stop to this 
mode of traffic; nay, even the original method of. 
selling bargains, in the vicissitude of humam afiairs, 
it has been observed, exceedingly declined, as the 
great merchants in this way eitiier found their stock 
fail them, died, or left off business. The trade, upon 
a contracted scale, was indeed revived by Fielding, 
who put Squire Western into the shop where the 
greatest bargains were sold at that time. Dr. Smol- 
lett, too, was fimd of dabbling a little in this way : 
but the last, though by no means the least, dealer in 
bargains and other articles of that nature, but ^ill 
more contraband, was the author of Tristram Shandy. 
I have lately seen a copy of this work, which, from 
some cireumstaBces, is conjectured to be the one he 
kept for his private use, which I have great hope 
will be properly disposed of, as it does appear to be 
one of the greatest bargains that the united effinrts 
of the rolling and printing presses could have pro- 
disced. 

DISPERSION OF ANCIENT BECOBOS. 

Among the many learned observations which I have 
heard in the Court of Exchequer, a court in which^ 
from the nature of the subjects frequently discussed^ 
it is necessary both for the judges and advocates more 
particularly to advert to the ancient state of the king- 
dom than perhaps in any other, I was once struck with 
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some observations upon the dispersion of manuscripts 
at the fall of the abbeys, which seemed to me, as I 
was then considering the subject, so curious, that I 
retained them in my memory until I had an oppor- 
tunity, which a crowded court .would not afford, of 
committing them to paper, and believe the quotation 
that follows is generally correct. 

^^ When the lesser abbeys were dissolved, an event 
thai happened in the 27th year of Henry the Vlllth, 
the priests, who still retained hopes of better times, 
although they were commanded to send their papers 
to the Augmentation Oi&ce, generally disobeyed those 
orders, and endeavoured to secure the most valuable 
of their deeds and records, either by consigning them 
to the care of private persons, or by sending them to 
Rome, where they were deposited in the Vatican or 
in other places of security. Of those that remained 
in the kingdom, many have been discovered in the 
archives of private families, and some were reclaimed 
when better times for their owners did arrive. But 
the reign of Mary being too short a period for re- 
storing the establishments which had been so violently 
overturned, the writings and records of monasteries 
have, like the estates which they described, conveyed: 
or adapted to peculiar uses, to a considerable degree 
remained in the hands of lay possessors, who seem, 
while they grasped them with avidity, to have, with a 
more Hian religious tenacity, adhered to them . Those 
that are preserved in the Vatican, or dispersed over 
Italy, are now of little use, and indeed, whe^n found 
and . referred to^ are considered only as objecis of 
curiosity." 
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UBI ANIMUS REQUIEYIT BT MIHI RELIQUAM ATA- 

TEM A REPTTBLICA PROCUL HABENBUM DECBEVl ; 

HON rUIT CONSILIUM SOCORDIA DE8II>IA BONUM 

OTIUM CONTERERE. 

SALLUST. 



Sramattc iittx^tuxt. 



Thtoairical • representations, kowerer rude, haTer 
beeit amoQg the amasemente of alL Aotiims; eren ia 
tkeir orig^inal state. 

J>ttrtng tbe g^vemmeBt of ^be Anglo'^Romons^ the 
pleasure . arisiog^ from the Btatge -seem to ^aye beenr 
pnnued with aWdity^ aad if we nnty t>e alloiired tor 
jttdge from the remains of theatres that have, been dis-. 
covered, or from their representations etill extant 
apoa medals, to have been very g^seraHy-adopted. 
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In Home, we know that they were at the same pe- 
riod the delight of the people ; and we also know 
that there are vestiges of them still to be traced in the 
colonies of Gaul and Iberia.* 

The Roman actors, that either visited or were set- 
tied in Britain, it is probable,- as in Gaul, derived 
assistance from the Bards, an inferior order of the 
Druids, long known in both countries, who, when 
they engaged in secular entertainment, were denomi- 
nated scalds. These scalds, who were the true fathers 
of the minstrels, or, indeed, minstrels under another 
appellation, were unquestionably the original com- 
posers and representers of performances that were, in 
our apprehension, entirely dramatic in this island. 

In the general wreck of affairs in this country after 
the recession of those people, that the ^istrionic art 
fell with their theatres is certain: hovtr far it was 
revived by the Anglo-Saxons we shall how briefly 
inquire. 

. Before the conversion of these to Christianity, their 
religion, like the paganism of the ancient Britons, 
was distinguished by numerous circumstances of rude 
pomp and barbaric grandeur. 

In the decoration of their temples, and in all the 



• The amphitheatre at Nismes, which is not ooly the most beau- 
tiful, bat also the most perfect specimen of this kind of buildings in 
France. Such were erected In every colonial city and military sta- 
tion. At Toledo there is still the remains of an ancient Roman thea- 
tre, which is now converted into a ChrisUan church, as In England we 
have seen this order of things reverted, and a Romish chapel diverted 
into a theatre. 

CO 
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magnificence coincident to the worship of WaieUy 
Thor, and Preya, there was something theatrical^ 
something that seemed a tasteless, thoHgh spLdndid^ 
addition even to druidical ostentation. The oratidfis 
of their priests, and their musical accompaniments, 
bespeak a people whose sensibility was alive to the 
stimulations of sounds, both vocal and instranenkal* 
To their feasts, therefore. Scalds and Harpers were 
appendages absolutely necessary. * These perfinrmer^ 
(more numero\is among the Saxons, who were more 
devoted to the pleasures of the table, than among the 
Britons,) used to recite, and to the sound of their 
harps and other instruments, to sing of, the waiiike 
deeds of their ancestors. They had with theaaa, when 
they performed, one of their order, who was ab- 
solutely a low comedian, and who, under the appella* 
tion of the Gleeman, used to amuse his audiences with 
stories, tricks, and mimicry. 

It is curious to observe how, in all ages, a general 
similarity prevailed in those kind of performances. 

In the miracle plays, mysteries, and moralities 4»f 
the ecclesiastics, the Gleeman, although he has lost 
his cognomen, still kept his amusing situation. In 
those he was designated the Vice. In stage plays 
he was called the clown ; and when to this species 



* This praetioe has descended if o us. Tbeairic singers are no^ 
deemed as necessary as turtle and Tenisonat every grand public enter* 
tainment. Could we examine this matter with accoracy* we flbenld 
ind that we are in many -other points, of festifity still oloter imUaten 
of our Saxon ancestors. 
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of t^e- drama the' puppetnshow succeeded, he was 
denominated the merry andrew.* 

This kind of character was, among onr ancestors^ 
in such esteem, and consequently request, that the 
dfHne^tio Gleeman, afterwards the fool, became an 
o4icer' absolutely necessary in every prince's and 
nobleman's establishment. 

•The character of the minstrel, as he appeared^after 
the Norman Conquest, seems to have been still 
more theatrical, that is, more amusing *than that of 
either the scald or the harper. He appears to have 
possessed all th^ qualities of the gleeman, who had 
tl^n degenerated into the Vice, with some that were 
additional, for which he was obliged to the renova^ 
tion of experimeiital philosophy. He had magical 
deceptions: and legerdemain, as we may say, at his 
fingers' ends :f he was a vocal and instrumental 



* This kind of character has been so dear to the inhabitants of 
different parts of Europe, that they have denoninated it by the ap« 
pallAtiDQ of tlieir favourite food. In Eoglatid, it is called Jack Pud- 
ding: in France, Jean Potage; in Italy, Macaroni; and in Holland, 
Pickle Herring : in all countries its office is the same, vis. that of 
aminiog the multitude by the affectation of folly, and affording a 
tem^rary triumph to the understandings of its auditors and specta- 
tors, by a series of absurd jests, stories, well-contrived mistakes, 
tricks, and blutiders. 

f The Minstrels, in consequence of these qualifications, were 
termed Jonglears, Jogelurs, or Jnglurs, a species of men that exist, 
and, under the same itinerant habits of life, practise in Indostan, 
China, Africa, and all. parts of Europe. In every period they seem, 
like the gipsies, to have considered England, Wales, and Ireland, 
(for we do not hold them so xespectable as the hereditary pipers of 
Scotland,) as their favourite nations. Chester was once their bead- 
quartersj their royal seat ; but they also abounded in London, particu- 
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performerj dancer, posture-maater, and jester. 
These kind of people were formed into parties; 
which may be termed the most ancient strolling 
companies in the kingdom. 

They used to travel from town to town, and from 
village to village. How agreeable they must have 
been to the English,* whose peculiar cast of hu- 
mour induced them, upon every occasion, to seize 
opportunities for the enjoyment of these kinds of 
exhibitions, it is, by what almost every one has felt, 
easy to conceive. 

Prom these circumstances, therefore, aided by 
our knowledge of the strong propension of the 
human mind, in every state of society, to relaxation 
and amusement, at those periods when the evils of 
war, the care of self-defence, or the horrors of 
famine, did not press upon it, it is certain that ac- 
tors, under one or other of the appellations that 
have been stated, had, from the earliest ages, been 
known in Britain although they were npt com- 
pletely systematized until after the Norman Con- 
quest, when the companies of minstrels were, in 
many respects, as has been observed^ what itinerant 
companies, especially those that frequent fairs and 



larly at festival times. We have, in the persons of Breslaw, Kater- 
felto, the Sieur Comus, Jonas, Parsloe, Flockton, and JobsoD, whoce 
deceptions were once the admiration of the high and the low, seen 
their legitimate descendants. 

• *' What dear delight to Britons farce affords, 
Ever the sport of mobs, but now' of lords ! " 
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depend more upon the exhibition of '^ slight drolle- 
ries," music, dancing, and legerdemain tricks, than 
the performance of regular dramas, now are. But 
if we wanted a further confirmation of this fact, if 
we wished to clench the nail that we have thus 
driven to its head, we shall find the instruments 
properly adapted to this purpose in the frequent 
notices extracted from the works of John of Salis- 
bury^ a writer of the twelfth century. 

This author, who was himself a monk of Canter- 
bury, is, like the rest of his brethren, ardent and 
energetic in his declamation against minstrels; 
Why? Because, according to the trite proverb, 
two sorts of men whose pursuits are similar can 
never agree. It was the business of the monks to 
make their way to the heart through the medium of 
the senses : of this their miracles are proofs. The 
minstrels flew their hawks at the same quarry. 
The former were, to use an operatical phrase, seri- 
ous men; the latter buffos, or comic performers. 
These, as the age became more enlightened, (while 
the tired nation had, during the reigns of the first 
Normans, a respite from heptarchical, piratical, and 
Danish distractions,) had, perhaps, the greatest 
influence. This was a sufficient reason, though 
certainly not an excuse, for the virulence with which 
their reverend opponent attacks them.* 



* In the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters of the first book of his 
treatise, entitled, '< PoUcraticvt d* Nugit Curialittm,** The title of 
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There is no doubt but that this monk, by far the 
most elegamt writer of his time, had accurately con- 
sidered his subject.* It is not very frequent that 
we can, in monastic effusions^ discern any symptoms 
of classical taste; but we find that he had formed 



the sixth chapter is, '* De Musica^ et JnstrumeHtiSt et Modia et FrMctu 
eortim.'* [Of Masic, of Instruments, and the Profit to be derived from 
them.] The seventh chapter is called^ '' De DhtimiUiudine AuguHi 
€i NeroHi$'** [Of the opposite Dispositioas of Augustus and Nero.} The 
author, in this chapter, after reciting instances in point respecting 
these tW9 emperors, in conclusion alludes to the stage, in these WM'ds, 
** HUirionibus et mimit pecuniae imfiuitae eregare non gravabHur** 
[He (Nero) made no scruple of bestowing immense suns of money 
tipoD actors and stage buffoons *}. The title of the eighth chapter is, 
** De Histrionibus, et mt'mts, et Pra:siigiatoribus" [Of Actors, and 
Stage Baffooos, and Jugglers + 3* This iacludes'a warm declamatloD 
against the great men, his Gontemporaries, who, however they might 
detest the infamy of Nero, yet in some instances they followed hi» 
examples Of these, as proofs^ he mentions spectacles prepared at 
a great expense, which he places In a despicable light; forgetting 
at the same time, those spectacles with which his mouaslery abounded^ 
and in some of which he had probably been a performer. This is 
natural : men who are ardent and energetic in the censure of others 
are very frequently apt to give an aaboanded toleration to tbeir 
own energetic irregularities. 

* Godwin, in his life of Chaucer, has, with uncommon pains and 
Industry, drawn together many valuable materials respecting -the 
early drama ; of some few of which I have availed mjrself in 
this disquisition. 



h — 



• The good monk seems here to have forgotten that Nero, whose 
character we certainly do not mean to defend, whether moved by 
compunction or caprice is now unknown, at onetime, by a solemn 
edict, suppressed and prohibited all kinds of stage plays and scenic 
exhibitions.— Ftd0 Suetouiua in VU* Nero, sect 16^26. 

t Joculator. — Aquino** 
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Ilis style upon better models than^ generally speak- 
ing, his own country produced. He says, that the 
players (Histriones) in the reign of Nero were com- 
paratively respectable men to these of hisown time.* 
Plautus, Menander, and Terence, are mentioned 
by him, for the purpose of degrading these modern 
malitia. He expressly denominates the objects of 
of his reprehension spectacula et infiniia tyrocina vam- 
iatis^ quibus qui omnino otiari non poj^sunty pemieiasms 
occupentur. [Spectacles and innumerable rudiments 
of vanity, by which persons who could not endure 
to be idle might be occupied in worse t^an idle- 
ness.] + This anther allows that performers were 



* This was unquestionably true: against monkish prejudice the 
drama had a bard struggle for existence; the actors, either obliged to 
depend upon the casual bounty of the nobility, or upon their col- 
lections at fairs and festivals, were, with respect to their revenues, 
in a very precarious state. A week of success was, on the emnidg 
Sunday, sure to be followed by anathema against them and their 
works, and exhortations to the people to desist from such vanities : 
therefore, when the gain of the one party was deemed the loss of 
the other, it Is no wonder that the stronger used every art, and 
employed every proper instrument to emblason In the most diabolical 
colours the weaker. Still, however, in spite of opposition, the 
drama must have become of coosiderable importance, not oely In 
England, but all over Christendom, as the ipeople of all nations are 
kyithe Council of the Lateran (the 15) forbidden* to be present at 
stage plays or to encourage tumblers and jesters.-~Cafi, 15, IS* 
Scrip, torn iii. p. 734.— The work of John of Salisbury is one of the 
most valuable, because the most certain, notices that wo have of our 
edrly performers. It was probably from observing the avidity with 
which the people followed the amusements of the stage, that tke 
elergy were induced to encourage bnrlesqnc festivals, which may. be 
termed melo-dAnias. 

f This observation is a retort to the laity, wto bad ov^n'tbeBy we 
think, denominated many of the Monks Abbey Lubbers^ 
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admitted into the greatest houses; but with respect 
16 their moral characters, as he evidently writes 
under the influence of prejudice,* and had not the 
art of alluding to improprieties of conduct in the 
language of chastity, it would be of little advantage 
to follow him.t 

Such, therefore, is the best account which, we can 
collect of the early state of the English stage. Mira- 
cle plays and mysteries, representing the history of 
some legendary saint, were common in the'metropolis 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; they are 
mentioned by Fitz-stephen, in a passage thus trans- 
lated by Strype ; '^ London, instead of plays belong- 
ing to the theatre, hath plays of more holy subjects, 
representations in which the holy confessors wrought^ 



/ 

* TImt the rancovr of this good father against players extended 
alio to poets ; the manner in which he mentions Sophocles is a sofll- 
cient pToof. — Vide Jo. SarUb. Nug. CuriaU /td. i, cap* 8. 

f St. Thomas Aquinas seems to have a very different opinion of 
plays and players from that which pervades the writings of John of 
Salisbury, notwithstanding his states that it is a crime to give super* 
flaously or lavishly to the latter; a proof that in his time plays were 
Bot only often performed, but the actors in them very liberally paid . 
Although the whole passage is too long to quote, it may be necessary 
to give his opinion of theatrical performances, to show that in his 
days controversy embraced other subjects than the philosophy of the 
schools. Officium kittrionum^ quod ordinatur ad solatium hominibuB 
eshibendum^ nen est secundum se illicitum. [Stage plays, which are 
directed to recreate and solace man, are not in themselves unlawful.] 
Seeumda Sscundee Qutest* ArU 3, ad 3 m. This author condemns the 
custom of Actors and Actresses appearing in apparel of the contrary 
sex. — Ibid. ArU S. He probably knew that it had been a custom at 
Rome, from the time of Numa, for the minstrels to disguise themselvM 
in women's apparel on the Ides of January, The rcasoo for which 
may be seen in Plutarch^ Rom. Qumst* 55. 
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Btid sufferings in which the glorious constancy of mar- 
tyrs did appear." 

With respect to the composition of profane plays in 
the thirteenth century, we believe, notwithstanding 
it appears that the works of the ancient tragic and 
comic writers were well known, the metropolitan . 
authors did not attempt any thing like regularity ; 
nay, even at the time when Shakspcare wrote, Dr. 
Johnson, as we have before observed, says, that the 
rules of the ancients were known to few; he means 
practised by few; for in fact, when they were 
practised, they were found by no means congenial 
to that good sense which has in all ages marked 
the English character. This we have observed 
classic iu the coldness with which plays written upon 
models have been generally received;- therefore 
the erratic, but still natural, composition of our 
ancient drama succeeded, as it was found to be a 
picture of life, and consequently more in unison with 
the taste of the people. 

While the minstrels were the only dramatists, it is 
most probable that their memories were stored with 
many pieces that were traditional, and consequently 
short. These were merely interludes, which betwixt 
their performances of singing and dancing they intro- 
duced* They were frequently exhibited in the Inn 
yards of the metropolis; places which, from their 
ichonography and their surrounding galleries, of 
which we have some few specimens stil) left) it ap- 
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pears could be, with little trouble, converted into 
tolerable theatres. 

That the drama had attained to some, though per- 
haps not a very considerable, eleiration in the four* 
teenth century, may be gathered from the works of its 
eminent opposer, Bradwardin, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who wrote against the stage in 1345. * In this 
he was followed by Wicliff, who has been termed the 
Morning Star of Reformation, who levelled his elo- 
quence against plays in 1380 1. 

. We could, were it necessary, multiply instances of 
the existence of stage plays in the thirteenth and four* 
teenth centuries ; but as none of the piece have de« 
scended to us, what we have already said upon the 
subject is sufficient for our purpose, which was to in- 
dicate their effect upon the people. 

That they were universally reprobated by the mo* 
nastic orders and other clergy, is very little the sub- 
ject of our wonder ; but that WicHff, who must have 
seen, in their exposure of the various devices of those 



^ VUt de Cauta die^ h i, cap, i, cor oil, SOtA. 

f In an inquiry of tbit nature, to enveloped in the mf st of aati. 
quity, w« are glad to obtain information from every aotbentic sonrce. 
That players were, in tlie fourteeotli century, considered as of great 
importance, in tlieir influence upon tlie morals of the people, may be 
ooiuectured by the statutes that were madOe for restcaining tibaae 
eoormitiet which, it is probable, their enemies accused them of com- 
mitting. They were, in consequence, by the act of the 12th of Rich- 
ard the Second, cap. 6—11, forbidden to perform. By the 4th of 
Henry the Fourth, eap. 87, all minstrels, players, and vagab^bla, 
were banished from Wales. They were also restrained by the 17th 
of Edward the Fourth, cap. 3. &c. 
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ikthers^ in their censure of clerical enormities, and in 
their coarse jesting upon the prevalence of passion 
over discipline, which frequently displayed monks 
and friars in uncanonical situations, (a most powerful 
engine in support of his cause,) should so pointedly 
stigmatize them, is a little extraordinary. Yet per-^ 
haps he made this small, and probably insidious, sa- 
crifice to monastic prejudice from his knowledge of 
human nature, prone at all times to such relaxations, 
and in his own age so infatuated with them, that what 
he could say would, he was certain, have no effect 
toward the repression of so deep-rooted a propensity; 
or^ rather, that it would cause the taper which he had 
thus snuffed to burn the brighter. 

We must now, therefore, consider the people of 
the metropolis as in some degree enlightened, and 
consequently conscious of the overbearing, and almost 
omnipotent, power of the See of Rome, receding in 
same meaaure from their monastic spectacles, and in- 
finitely delighted with shows and representations 
which may be termed secular. 

From the early part of this period (the fourteenth 
century) every adventitious circumstance seems to 
to have taken a dramatic turn; their pageants, 
shows, feastings, justs, and tournaments, had alia kind 
of histrionic arrangement, and were calculated to pro- 
duce a theatrical effect.* 



* In the conne of the fourteenth centnry, the manners of tbo 
English maj be pretty accurately traced in those of the French* 
London, even then^ in Its fashions and amusements, strongly reflected 
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That the sagacity of the monks and friars enabled 
them to discern at a great distance, in this propension 



the features of its tasteful original, Paris. It was in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third that that close imitation, bo long the delight and re- 
prpacb of this coantry, began. 

'* We conquered France, but felt the Syren's charms ; 

Her arts Tictorious triumphed o'er our arms." 
This triumph was in no part of our domestic arrangement more con- 
spicudus than in our adoption of their plays, shows, and processions, 
as well as their fashions of dress and deportment. Of these one spe- 
cies was a most extravagant and ostentatious display of magnificence 
at those assemblies called Cours pUnieres^ (full courts,) which were 
held twice a year, viz* at Easter and All Saints Days in France, Whit- 
suntide and Christmas in England, where they were introduced by Ed- 
ward the Third. Cours pUnieres were also held by the monarchs of 
both countries at their coronations, marriages, or the baptism of their, 
children, and when they conferred on them the order of knighthood. 
'' These festivals did not fail to attract a great number of quacks,* 
jugglers, rope-dancers, merry andrews, and mimes. The merry an* 
drews told sttfries ; those that were called jugglers played upon their 
cymbals, while monkieff, dogs, and bears, danced. It is said that the 
mimes excelled in their art, and that by their gestures, attitudes, and 
postures, they expressed a passage in history as clearly and patheti- 
cally as if they had recited it." 

St. Foix^ Estays upon Paris, Vol ii. p. 64. 

These exhibitions took place in the court-yards and immense halls 
of the palaces ; and if, while canvassing so grave a subject, we might 



♦ The minstrels, among the abundance of their qualifications, pro- 
fessed pharmacy, and prescribed as apothecaries s -they vended their 
niedicines at markets and fairs, and were consequently the first, 
mountebanks. 

In order to induce the people to swallow their nostrums, they,' 
after a verbose recommendation, had them presented by one of their 
tribe, who performed the merry andrew ! a character thatlS^till re- 
tained as an appendage to the itinerant doctor $ though, we think 
the medical lottery,. in which medicines are the blanks, and the 
prizes a silver cup, spoons, &c. is a more modern contrivance. 
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to what, in their most .moderate language^ they termed 
^' unsanctified sports " and ^^ unholy pleasures," the 
£ei11 of their establishment, there is no question : they 
therefore endeavoured, in their plays and mysteries, 
to oppose pleasure to pleasure, and :sport to sport, 
and from their then influence their example was fol« 
lowed by the public schools, and their system adopted 
by the parish clerks, who seem at one time to have 



be aUowed one moment to unbend, we sfaonld observe, that it seems 
to have been fortunate for the spectators, that no satyrist or fabunst 
ever took up the matter, and endeavoured, though we know the thing 
was next to impossible, to draw a parallel betwixt the human and 
animal courtiers, and to hint something about quacks, jugglers, 
mountebanks, mimes, &c. which might, in those ages, have been ill 
revived. 

The dinner at the inauguration of Charles the Sixth, presented 9 
splendid spectacle of this nature, as well as a most excellent repast. 

Fide Froitsartf torn- ii. cap, 6« 

WJien Philip the Fair knighted his three sons with all the pomp of 
ancient chivalry, a ceremony which was performed on Whit-Sundaj, 
1S13, he invited the King and Queen of England, who, with a great 
number of their barons, crossed the channel, on purpose to be pre- 
sent. This festival lasted eight days, and was rendered no lesi re» 
markable by the magnificence of the dresses exhibited, than by the 
sumptuousness of the tables, and the infinite variety of diversions and 
amusements, that were, upon this occasion, drawn together. France 
and England equally combined to furnish characters and actors 1 so 
that this is stated to have been one of the most superb, and at the same 
time entertaining, spectacles ever exhibited. 

** The princes and lords changed their dresses three times every 
day. The Parisians presented several shows. In one was displayed 
the glory of the blessed ; another exhibited a view of the infernal 
regions, and represented the torments of the damned.*' To these, 
which were, we apprehend, of that species of composition afterwards 
denominated masks, succeeded a procession, " in which appeared a 
great variety of the animal creation $ this was termed, * the Feast of 
Ihe Fox.* ** Hitt. de Parii^ torn. i. p. 43. 
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•hardl the appUose of tbe town with the profisssional 

actors. 

Whether, in this contest, the monastic orders would 
have been ultimately successful, it is hard to say ; but 
that they might hare made a greater stand had not 
their large possessions, and, as was supposed, their 
iminense, their incalculable riches, accelerated their 
min, is indvbttably certain. In this one of the worst 
passions of the human mind^ avarice, influencing a 
few, produced the most beneficial effects on the com- 
munity. 



In the early dawn of literature, and when the sa« 
cred mysteries were the only theatrical performan- 
ces, what is now called the stage did then consist 
of three several platforms or stages raised one 
above another; on the uppermost sat the Pater 
Ccslestis surrounded with his angels ; on the second 
appeared the saints and glorified; and the last and 
lowest was occupied by men who had not yet 
passed from this transitory life to the regions of 
eternity. 

On one side of this lowest platform was the re« 
semblance of a dark pitchy cavern, from whence 
issuedNthe appearance of fire and flames ; and when 
it was necessary the audience were treated with 
hideous yellings and noises, as imitative of the bowl- 
ings and cries of the wretched souls tormented by 
the relentless demons. 
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From this yawning cave the devils themselves 
constantly ascended, to delight and to instruct the 
spectators ; to delight, because they were usually 
the gpreatest jesters and buffoons that then appeared; 
and to instruct, for that they treated the wretched 
mortals who were delivered to them with the ut- 
most cruelty, warning thereby all men carefully to 
avoid falling into the clutches of i^uch hardened and 
remorseless spirits* 

But in the more improved state of the theatre and 
when regular plays were introduced, all this mum* 
mery was abolished,and the whole cavern and devils, 
together with the highest platform before men- 
tioned, entirely taken away, two platforms only 
then remaining: and these continued a consider^* 
able time in use, the upper stage serving them for 
chambers, or any elevated situations, (as when 
scMne of the actors should from the walls of cilie^^ 
or the like, (tiscourse with those who were standiitg. 
under them on the lower platforms.) This appears 
from several entries to be found in the old editions 
of the first plays, where mention is often made of 
the upper and lower stages. StnUi. 

In Ben Jonson's entertainment of King James 
the First, in passing to his corontition through the 
City of London, A. D. 1603, a large booth or pa^f^e- 
ant was erected at Fea Churcb, measuring fifty feet 
in the perpendicular, add the same in the ground. 
Ime, in which ^' the scene presented itself like to tie, side, 
o/u 'c%, the t^ iherei^Qdamed mtk houses^ iowersy aod 
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sUepks id off in perspective,^^ with the word 
upon the battlements. 

In the centre or midst of thepegme, there was an 
aback or square, wherein this elegy was written, 
^^ Maximm hie rex est.*^ 

This and the whole frame, was covered with a 
curtain of silk painted like a thick cloud, and at 
the approach of the king was instantly to be drawn. 

There can be little doubt of the fact that the mys-^ 
teries originated with the ecclesiastics, and for a 
time were exclusively performed by them: such, 
amongst other instances, was the case of the play of 
St. Catherine, at Dunstable, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, which was exhibited by the novices of that 
priory under the superintendence of Bf Parisian 
monk; and in France a similar practice prevailed. 

Indeed, the illiterate condition of the laity in 
general, rendered this at first almost a measure of 
necessity, but there is reason to believe that in the 
religious pageants afterwards exhibited by the 
trading companies, the performers were laymen, as 
was constantly the case at Coventry. The regula-^ 
tions of Cardinal Wolsey for the Canons regular of 
St. Austin, in 1519, forbid the members to be luseres 
out mimici^ though this is understood to mean only 
that they were not to exercise their arts abroad for 
secular or mercenary views* But Bonner, in 1542, 
issued a proclamation to the clergy, prohibiting all 
mannerof common jousts, plays, or interludes, to be 
played, set forth, or declared, within their churches^ 
chapels^ &c. 



r- -^*- — — ■ 
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Warton says that : the choristers or «limo8inary 

boys at Mastpk?, acted a play every year. 

Sharpe vn Mysteries , 



On the restoration of Charles the Second, Sir 
William Davenant took the actors, who were 
termed the King's Company, under his immediate 
protection. They first performed at the Red Bull ; 
they then removed to a new built house situated in 
Gibbon's Tennis Court, near Clare-market, which 
was the place wherein Orator Henley afterward 
gave his lectures ; and, finally, upon the erection of 
the new theatre on the site of the old cockpit, 
Drury-lane, the King's Company removed to that, 
where) it appears by the subsequent bill, theatrical 
performances commenced April 8th, 1663.* 

FIRST PLAYBILL OF DRURYLANE 

THEATRE. 

» 

By His Majesty's Company of Comedians, 

At the New Theatre in Drury-lane. 

This Day being Thursday, April 8th, 1663, will [be 

acted 
A Comedy call'd 

THE HVMOVROVS LIEVTENANT. 

The King Mr. Wintersel 

Demetrivs .... Mr. Hart 



« Id the last edition of the Biographia Dramatica, there Is a mis- 
take of one year in the date { it is there stated to be April Stb, 1662. 

E K 
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Selevivs Mr. Bvrt 

LieontiTs Major Mob vti 

Liieytenant .... Mr. Clvn 
Celia Mrs. Marshall. 

The play will begin at three o'clock exactly.* 

Boxes 4s.— Pit 2s. 6d.— Middle Gallery Is. 6d. 

Upper Gallery Is. 



Stowe somewhere says, instead of stage plays 
have been used comedies, tragedies, interludes, and 
histories, both true and feigned, whereof certain 
public places, such as the theatre in Blackfriars, 
the Curtain. They played also at Inns, as the 
Cross Keys, the Bull, and the City Globe. 

The petition of the Londoners to Queen Elizabeth, 
which was first commenced in 1580, only operated 
to the pulling down of those playhouses within the 
city, where the sickness, as it was termed, was the 
object dreaded, from haying large assemblies of the 
people in close situations, while those in the 
suburbs were encouraged, and indeed suffered to 
stand till the solemnity of one age for a time entirely 
suppressed, and the gaiety of another removed them 
into more eligible situations. 

The sign of the original theatre was a striped 
curtain. 



* It is B curious Gircnmstance, that since the period of this bill, the 
, commeDcement of theatrical performances has> by regular gradations, 
advanced four hours oeftrer to nridnight. 
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Pride of bis own, and wonder of this age> 
Who Unt created and yet rales the stage. 
Bold to design, all pow'rful ^o express, 
Sbakspeare each passion drew in every dress : 
Great above rule and imitating none, 
Rich withoat borrowing. Nature was his own. 

Mallet. 



SHAKSPEARIANA. 



Shakspeare's Dramas were so imperfectly known, 
that in looking over the play bills of 171 1^ and much 
later, I find that whenever it chanced that they 
were acted, they were always announced to have 
been written by Mr. William Shakspeare. 



Of the bear gardens and bull rings in the metro- 
polis, thank Heaven ! no vestiges remain ; though 
their number and sites may be pretty accurately 
traced by the names of the streets and places that 
have been erected upon their ruins, and by the notice 
that is taken of a very few of them in the oldest 
map of London now extant.* 



• London and Westminster in the reign of Queen Blisabeih, A.D. 
1563. 
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By this map we observe, that Paris Garden,* 
once so famous for its sports as to have attracted the 
attention of many ancient authors, was a small ham- 
let, consisting of a theatre and a few bouses, or rather 
cottages, on the bank of the Thames, nearly oppo- 
site to the Black Friars, to which there was a ferry. 
A road took exactly the same direction from' this 
place as the London road does at present. Close to 
the playhouse stood a cross. The Bear Gardent was 



* Paris Garden.] Here a terrible slaughter happened io the 3'ear 
1$81, by the instantaneous fall of a scaffold that had been prepared 
for the reception of a multitude of people, but was overloaded. 

f The Old Bear Garden, wherein was liept '* bears, bullsi and 
other beasts, to be baited, and also mastives in their several kennels 
were there nourished to bait them,*' was once the resort of the 
nobility and gentry, as well as of the ferocious, the Idle, and dissolofe. 
Whether from the performance of regular dramatic pieces the minds' 
of the people tbok a more rational turn, is uncertain ; but it is certain 
that its sports, once so celebrated, from that period declined. ' 

The theatre called Paris Garden Play-house fell into decay incon- 
sequence of the rise of others ; and in- the time of Charles (he Second, 
an Act of Parliament was procured for erecting a parish-church upon 
its site, and making the manor a parish, ** t9 be called -Christ CIpurch 
and Parish, Surrey.'* Such are the vicissitudes of human affairs.* . 
^t has been stated, that Paris Garden was one of the most ancient 
play-houses of the metropolis ; and Ben J^nson is reproached by 
one Decker, an envious critic, with his ill success on the stage, and^. 
in particular with having performed the part of Zuliman, at Paris 
Garden, f 



• Of the Bear Garden at Hockley in the Hole, we have notices to 
the middle of the last century. What sort of company resorted to 
it may be learned from Mrs. Peachum, who says to Filch, " You must 
^o to HockUyifin the. Hole, and to Mary bone, child, to It^n vUlovr,' 
&c."^ Beggart* Opera^ Act i. 

t Pennant's London, p. S4. 
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irregular in its form, and had, it is most probable^ 
before it was used for the purpose of sports, been 
literally a garden.* The amphitheatre for the 



Among the juvenile irregularities too frequently the concomitants 
of geotpa^ BeD» it has heen ascertained, like Shalcspeare and'Otwayy 
attempted the stage, and was one of the performers at the Curtain, 
in Shoreditch ; a theatre which, according to the dramatic scale of 
those trmcfe, was by no means obscure; nor indeed could any company 
be with propriety termed so* that possessed such men as Richard 
Burbage and Edward Allen; *' two such actors" (says Baker, in his 
Chronicle, p. 432,) *^as no age must ever look to see the like; and, 
to make their cometf ies complete, Richard Tarltoo never had his 
match ; never will have, f 

One Decker, as Pennant terms him, is said to have become more 
eminent by having a quarrel with Jonson than by his own works. 
Yet these, it appears, arc, in many parts, of considerable merit, and 
only marked b> the same inequality which so prominently distingnlslras 
those of his rival ; for certainly, with respect to Ben, no productions 
of the same author can be more unequal than Yolpone and the Alche- 
mist, compared with the Tale of a Tab, and the New Inn or Light 
Heart. 

Among the eccentric characters of that age, Roger Ascham, school- 
master, and afterwards Latin Secretary to Queen Elizabeth, is stated 
to have been not only eminently skilled in the learned languages, but 
also excessively fond of gaming, cock-fighting, and bear-baiting, and 
consequently a great frequenter of Paris Garden- He, it is further 
said, when he had reduced himself to poverty by his inordinate love 
of such amusements, was, by the Queen, appointed bear-keeper to the 
Cnstom House. What the officers of her Majesty's customs had to do 
with bears, we are yet to learn. For an Instance that she was herself 
a great admirer of the latter sport, vide Queen Elizabeth's Entertain- 
ments atKenilworth Castle, 1575. * 

* There was no part, either of the metropolis or its environs, 
that, until within these last fifty years, retained so mach of the 



* Tide Biographia Dramatica» voL 1, p. 864, 
f Of all these actors and their fisipiliesy tb<^e are notices in the 
records of Shoreditch and the surrounding parishes. 
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B(Mnrle Baytynge was a circular building, situated 
at the back of the houses oh the bank-side; and at 
a short distance, in ii\e immediate yicinity of the 
Stews, stood another building of the same form, 
and apparently of the same size, called the New 
Bear Garden, which was adapted to the same pur- 
poses as the old. 

Mr. Merridew of Warwick, is about to publish an 
interesting little volume to describe the early 
Scenes of the life of Shakspeare, with numerous 
engravings of the various localities alluded to in 
his life. 



From the conspicuous iBgure that the Boar's|Head 
Tavern makes in the works of Shakspeare, Bast* 
cheap may be termed classic ground. 



style of antiquity as the Borough of Soulhwark. The fire of London, 
an architectural misfortune that totally changed the face of the city, 
and from a Gothic caused it t* assume a Grecian countenance, did 
not reach this, one of its wide-extended arms 5 therefore its venerable 
piles were silently suffered to moulder under the operation of the cor- 
roding teeth of time, until of late the genius of imprdvement, who, 
like the Colossus of Rhodes, strode from the North to the South sidei 
of the metropolis, crushed tliem at once under one of his enormous feet. 
Among the ancient houses and places of note in this populous, and 
now commercial, town, let us notice for the last time, as they are 
rapidly Receding from even the memory, that there were formerly the 
palaces of the Dake of Suffolk, and the Bishops of Winchester and 
Rochester ; the mansions of the Abbots of Hyde, Lewes, St. Augustine, 
and Battaile ; Battaile Bridge ; the Stews on the Bank Side ; the 
Single Woman's Cemetery ; and the Bear Gardens there. ' ' 
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This place was in very early times a flesh-market. 
The butchers ranged their stalls along it^ and many 
of the houses were occupied by cooks, who, driven 
from the vintry, seem to have chosen a spot that 
afforded them peculiar accommodation. ^^For,'^ 
saith Stowe, ** of old time, when friends did ipeet, 
and were disposed to be merry, they went not 
to dine or sup in taverns, for these were then mere 
drinking houses, and dressed not victuals to be sold, 
but td the cooks, where they called for what meat 
they liked, which they always found ready dressed 
and at reasonable rates. 

Some very old persons yet remember the Boar's 
Head Tavern in Eastcheap. Under the sign was 
written, this is the oldest tavern in London. 

There are extant, among the small pieces called 
tradesman's tokens, some used for change in this 
tavern ; they are probably of the date of Elizabeth, 
antecedent to the copper coinage. 



Fenton the poet, in allusion to the aversion of 
the puritans to theatrical amusements, thus charac- 
terises them ; 

" An age most odioas and accorsM ensu'd, 
Diacolonr'd by a pious monarch's blood : 
Whose fall when first the tragic virgin saw. 
She fled, and left her province to the law.* 



• This, though it is certainly introduced by a circumstance of too 
much solemnity for the subject, is an allusion to the supprelsion 
of theatrical amusements, which from the time of the first rise of 
the puritans, had been the ol^ects of their greatest detestation. 
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Her merry sister still pursued the game ; 
Her garb was altered, hat ber gifts the same. 
She first reform*d the muscles of her face. 
And learn*d the solemn screw for signs of grace ; 
Then cirucmctsM her locks, and formM ber tone 
By hnmming to a tabor and a drone. 



As wits seldom know, or at least consult, their own interest, we will 
not aTer that car early dramatic poets did not, in a great degree, 
draw down the vengeance of the sectarians upon tbemseWes. Shak- 
speare, supposing him to have been the author of *' The Puritan ; or, 
the Widoipr of Watling Street," • had, in the character of Simon St. 
Antlins, Nicholas St. Mary Overift, in the incident of nimming the 
gold chain, and in many other of the characters and circnmstasoes.of 
that piece, offended the party against which his satire was levelled 
beyond all hopes of forgiveness* Jonson, in the curious consideration 
of Ananias and Tribulation, f which ended in a resolutioa of the 
elders, upon a case of conscience, that though coining was unSancti- 
fied, yet casting of ducats was to be deemed lawful ; the idea of Sir 
Epicure Mammon, of taking the lead of thechurches, and converting 
It into gold, saying, at the same time, 

'* Let them stand bare as do their auditory,^ 

Or have them capp'd with shingles,'* 
which was a sneer at those who laboured for the demolition not only 
of the buildings but the hierarchy that had, it is probable, excited 
against him and his writings, and against *^ the devil's workhouses,'' 
for so they called the theatres, very considerable indignation, which 
was greatly increased by the representation of that exquisite pfclnre 
of local ham<^or, or bvmourff, '* the Comedy of Bartholomew Fair." 



• This, it is hardly necessary t9 state, is one of the seven plays 
that have been r^ec4ed by the commentators* Why ? they know- 
better than we do. It certainly has cnnsiderable humour, although 
of the broadest kind ; and though not in the usual style of Sbakspeare, 
it ought to be remembered, that his genius was equal to every style. 
If he did not write it, who did ? 

f Alchymlst. 

t The puritans, among other reverend and polite habits, wore 
their htts during divine seryice in their conventicles. 
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Her eyes-she disciplinM precisely right, 

Both when to winlc, and how to tarn the white : 

Thus baoisb'd from' the stage, she gravely next 

A8Som*d the cloak, and quibbled. o*er a text ) 

Bat when, by miracle of mercy shewn, 

Mnch suffering Charles regain*d his father's throne, 

When peace and plenty overflowed the land. 

She straight puird off her satin cap and band.^ 



Id his character of ZeaUof-tbe-land Busy, a Banbury elder, to whose 
other virtues he added that of inordinate gluttony, he inflamed the 
whole horde of Banbury saints, while the^dispute betwixt him and the 
puppet Dionisius, beginning with, 

*' Busy, First! say unto thee, idol, thou bast no calling. 
Puppet D. You lie ! I am callM Dionisius." 

equally irritated the metropolitan sectarians, of which, from a hint 
that appears in the prelude, he seems to have had an Idea, though not 
attended with any apprehension that they would *' censure by con- 
tagion; " though still less could he believe that they would cause that 
long suspension of theatrical amusements. which, in the subsequent 
course of years, followed. 

Randolph, on the contrary, seems to have had a presentiment of 
what, soon after his comedy of the Muses' Looking-glass was played.* 
actually took place; so that the denunciation of Flowerdew may be 
deemed prophetic. 

'* Flowerd. It was a zealous prayer 
I heard a brother make concerning play-houses. 

" Bird. For charity, what is it ? 

<* Flowerd. That the Globe, 
Wherein (quoth he) reigns a whole world of vice. 
Had been consumed ; the Phoenix burnt to ashes ; 
The Fortune whipp*d for a blind whore; Black Fryars, 
He wonders how it 'scap'd demolishing. 



• Viz. in 16S8. 

t - 

F F 
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COPYRIGHT OF PLAYS. 

From aa account of Bernard Lintot, the book, 
seller, the following information respecting the 
prices paid heretofore, for the copyright of plays 
is obtained. 

Tragedies were the SuhimiaUe drama and ob- 
tained the best price. Dr. Young received for his 
Busiris, eighty-four pounds. Rowe, for his Jaae 
Shore^ fifty pounds fifteen shillings, and fQi> Lady 
Jane Grey seventy-five pounds five shillings. Gib- 
ber, for his Nonjuror^ obtained <Mie hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

Illustrations of Shak^peare and of Ancient Maqn;erS) 
by Francis Douce, Esq. 1807, 3 vols, octavo, 
with numerous appropriate wood and copper 
cuts. 

I look upon Uiii work a» a sort of Hortw SliakcpeariaBus i Hm 
research and leamiog bestowed on it are irameme. DikHm» 

Illustrations of Shakspeare, from designs by Stot- 
hard, 39 in nuniber, price 21. 



rth'time of reformatioo. Lastly, he wish'd 

The BaU micht cross the Thames to the Bear Garden* 

And there be soundly baited.'' f 



f It was a con plaint of a writer, 16^, that seveateen play-boases 
had beea built io sixty years. 
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The E^ays of Richardson on the character of Shak- 
speare is a work of considerable elegance . of 
style. 

Shakspeare and his times, by Dr. Drakes is a co- 
pious and instructire work, 1817. 

An Enquiry into the authenticity of the various 
pictures and prints of Shakspeare, with ftve 
engraved pen-traits of the great dramatist, by 
Boaden. 

Shakspeare's Genius justified by Jackson, 1819^ oc* 
tavo. 

A curious and interesting book. Mr. Jackson was a printer, 
and he saw professionally tliat many of the errors of th« text of 
. Shakspeare, arose from the ignorance of the printers of the ftrsi 
quarto and folio editions. 

The Character of Shakspeare's Plays, by William 
HaaUtt, 

I'he Life of Shakspeare, with Essays on the origi- 
nality of his dramatic plots and characters, and 
onf the ancient theatres and theatrical usages, 
by Augustine Skottowe, Esq. 2 vols, octavo. 

The author's primary object is to compare the dramas of 
Shakspeare and their sources. The work is likewise intended to 
contain all the scattered infarmation which the general readn* 
can require beyond the common glossarial index and notes, 
affixed to the common edition. 

In Dekker's Gull's Home Book, speaking of the 
gaUaats of his time says, there is the French 
lacquey and Irish foot boy struggling at their 
doores with their master's hobby-horses to ride 
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to the newe play * so that as to the randevous 
thither they gallopt in post ; let us take a pair of 
oars and row lustily after. 



8I6K OF SHAKSPEARE^ AT THE PERIOD OF THE 
ACCESSION OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 1760. . 

The grandest display of the art of sign-painting 
in the metropolis was exhibited near the corner of 
Little Russell Street, Drury-lane, in the whole 
length figure of Shakspeare, standing on the angle 
of the pavement opposite to a house which had 
been a tavern. 

This picture, for it really was a very beautiful 
one of our immortal bard, was painted by Catton,* 
who also painted the Indian Queen or Princess, and 
several of the superb signs in York Street. 

The carved and gilt frame of Shakspeare was 
magnificent; the iron-work correspondent. The 
attitudes of the figures on both sides this sign^ for 
it had two fronts, were much admired : but, alas ! 



* This shews the correctness of the anecdote inserted by Dr. John- 
ton in his edition of Shalcspeare, communicated by Mr. Rowe to Mr • 
Pope, respecting those who were too proud, too tender, or too idle 
^o wallc, riding on horseback to the play ; and adds credibility to the 
suggestion that a holder of horses was the first of our immortal bard's 
Metropolitan occupations, though I am a little sceptical with re- 
gard to the appellation of Shakspeare Boys being retained by his 
successors for any length of time after he found higher employment. 

* Charles Catton, Esq. who arrifed at great eminence as a sign 
and coach painter, was one of the first forty Royal Academicians. 
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when, by the reTolution in these matters of taste 
which the statute for new paving created, that sign, 
with ^11 the others, was taken down : many can re- 
member that it stood, faded, dirty, broken, and ex- 
posed for sale, at a broker's in Mount Street, Gros. 
venor Square. 



THE CURTAIN THEATRE. 

There can be no doubt but that the long avenue 
leading from Worship Street,* to the London 
'Prentice Gate, as it is termed, in Old Street Road, 
acquired its appellation from the same source as 
this theatre, which, tradition says, once stood about 
the centre of it, and terminated the carriage-way. 
Behind it there was a very large space, which, till 
within these last forty years, was occupied entirely 
by gardeners' grounds. On one side of the road, 
for its whole extent, and through the grounds, run 
a rivulet, over which, at its termination, was a 
bridge, whence a path led through the fields to St. 
Agnes le Cleer. On the side towards Shoreditch 
extended, for a considerable length, the Curtain 
Tenter-ground, of which some remains are still to 
be seen, and opposite was a very considerable tu- 
mulus, called Holywell Mount, which, probably, 
had the same original as the mount at White- 
chapel,+ and was, like that ; the receptacle for the 



• Formerly Hog Lane, Shoreditch. 

f It was the opinion of Dr. Markham, Rector of St. Mary, White 
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bodies of those that died of the plag^ue. The movnt 
in the Curtain Road has, many years since, been 
remoyed, and manufactories and houses boilt upon 
its site ; but as an instance of its height, I have been 
credibly informed, that when the fire-works were 
exhibited in the* Grreen Park in the year 1748, a 
Tery great number of persons assembled upon it, 
and if they had not so good a view of the spectacle 
as some who, in more ways than one, Tentured 
their lives for the satisfaction of their curiosity, 
they certainly were in a situation in which no dan- 
ger could be apprehended. On this hill there was 
a single house, the last tenant of which used to 
attend fairs, with shews, &c. 

In this road, as has been observed, once stood the 
Curtain Theatre, a place rendered of some impor- 
tance, both with respect to its antiquity and its 
effects on the morals of the times, by having been 



rbape), who took considerable pains to ioTestigate this sobjeet, that 
Wbitecbapel MoODt, at it is termed , was formed from the rnbbisli of 
the ftre of Loodoo : probably, both in the case of this aod Holywell 
Mount, the rubbish might, from a motive of i^arding the respective 
vicinities against the fatal consequences of such a vast number of po^ 
trlfylng bodies as had been recently buried there, have been laid opoft 
both those cemeteries. When part of the rubbish of the former had 
been removed, it was observed in the different strata a great nom- 
ber of human bones, together with those, apparently, of different 
animals, oxen, or cows, or sheep's horns, bricks, tiles, &c. The 
boQes and other exiivia of animals were in many places, especially 
towards the bottom, bedded in a stiff, viscid earth, of the blaeish 
eolonr and consistence of potter's clay, which was unquestionably the 
original ground, thrown into different directions, as different inter- 
meota operated upon its surface. 
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mentioned in Stockwood^s Sermon at t^aul's, preach* 
ed August 24, 1-578, and in "Northbrook's Treatise 
against Idleness, vain Plays^ and Enterlud«s, by 
way of Dialogue, in the quaint manner of th^t 
period,, which may be termted the dawn of puri- 
tanism, in which the prolocutors are youtfc and 
age. The theatres in general, of which there are 
said to have been once seventteen, had^ beforethis 
time, attracted the attention of the magistracy, foi" 
a misconduct which could hardly be sufficiently 
reprobated. Accordingly we find, that in the year 
1574, 4^ring the mayorality of Sir John Flawes^ 
performances of this kind on Sunday were pro^ 
faibited by an order of the Common Council ; th6Ug1i 
it does not appear to have had sufficient influence 
to have suppressed this practice for any considerable 
length of time.* 

It appears also from an order of the Privy Coun- 
cil, dated June the 82nd, 1600, of which the object 
is the restriction of the number of play-houses, that 
the Curtain was ordered to be ruined and plucked 



• Of Sunday plays it must be noted, that Sir Thomas Noe, mescha«l« 
caused to be enclosed in a wall of brick about an acre ef grofHMli 
being part of the Hospital of Betblem, on the bank of Deep 
Ditch, so called^ parting the wall from. MoorfieUf* This li<3'dkl'f#ff 
the ease of such parishes as had not ground suflieient to bvry . wttibia 
their limits. This was called the New CUivrch Yard) whene, «]MI| 
WhltrSnnday, the Lord Mayor and Alderman nsed tovetort td heatr a 
Sermon. This was practised anno 1584, when, according (o a letitx 
from the Recorder, Fleetwood, to the Lord Treasurer, *''» v«ry good 
sermon .was preached at the New Chnrch'Yard before the Lord Maijm^ 
Sir Edward Osborn, and his breCheren, and, by reason that no playa 
were the same daj (Wbit-Snnday), all the city was quiet** 
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down, and put to some other good'use; yet still it 
seems to have survived this shock, for Mr. Malone 
informs us, that in 1610 it is mentioned in Heath's 
epigrams as being then open. Hector of Germany 
(the Hero of the North) was performed in it in 1615 
by a party of young men ; and Stow saith, of latter 
time, instead of st^ge plays,* have been used come* 
dies, tragedies, interludes, and histories, both true 
and feigned, for the acting whereof, certain public 
places, such as theatres,t the Curtain^:): &c. were 



* Stage plays, t. e. a kind of dramatic interludes, written (or, it is 
most probably, traditionally delivered) upon popular subjects, have 
been performed in the country, particularly in ' Wales, within these 
forty years. ' They were generally enacted upon stages litie those of 
mountebanks, erected at the doors of inns or public bouses, by young 
men of the town, whose manners which it did not appear was much 
improved, has been admirably represented in the Midsamraer Night's 
Dream. St. George for England, and Crispin and Grispianus were 
among these dramas, which probably rose upon the ruins of the 
mysteries and moralities, two of the most favourite. It has been said, 
that Kat*s rebellion, Sd Edward YI. was concerted at, and partly 
occasioned by, a meeting at a stage-play at Wimonham, where one 
John Flowerdew encouraged the people to pull down the inclosures, 
&c. HoUnsheatU 

-I- By this, 1 eonceive, is meant the Theatre of Black Friars, where 
several of Beaumont and Fletcher's, Middleton's, Ford's, and, indeed, 
Sbakspeare and Hey wood's plays were performed. Among the Thea- 
tres before alluded to, I find there were private houses InDrury Lane 
and Salisbury Court. The Cock-pit, Drnry Lane, wherein Haywood's 
English Traveller was acted In 16S9f the Swan, on the Bank Side; 
Globe, ditto; the Red Bull ; Phoenix, Drury Lane; the Fortune, &c. 

J With respect to the Hector of Germany, or the Palegrave Prime 
Elector, it was written by William Smith: it appears, perhaps from 
the Poet'ft well-timed choice of a subject, to have been a very popular 
drama; for besides being, as has been stated, exhibited at the Curtain, 
It was also acted at the Red Bull, by a company of young citizens. 
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erected. They played also at inns, ag the Cross 
Keys, the Bull, and the City Globe.* Therefore I 
am inclined to believe that the petitions of the Lon- 
doners to Queen Elizabeth, the first of which was 
said ,to be in 1580, only operated upon those play, 
houses within the city, where the sickness, as it 
was termed, was the object dreaded, from having 
large assemblies of the people in close situations ; 
while those in the suburbs were encouraged, and 
indeed suffered to stand, till the solemnity of oiie 
age, for a time, entirely suppressed, and the gaiety 
of another removed them into more eligible 
situations. 

When these performances totally ceased at the 
Curtain Theatre it is impossible to say. From its 
being mentioned in many records, it probably, main- 
tained a considerable rank among the places of amuse- 
ment of those times. Tradition says, it was kept open 
till about the year 1640 ; but I think this must mean 
occasionally open for the exhibition of shews of less 
dignity than histrionic representations, durioig the 



It was pobUBbcdiQ qaarto, 1615»ai]d dedicated to tb€ Right Honour- 
able 8ir John Swinoertoo, Lord Mayor of London. This play is not 
divided into acts. 

* Richard Rawlidge, an author who wrote in the reiga of Jaoiet the^ 
FiNt, in a pamphlet caUed ** The Monster lately found out,'* staged,, 
that all the playhouses within the city were pulled down by order of 
her Majesty (Queen Elizabeth) and Council, viz. one in Gracechurch 
Street, one in Bishopsgate Street, one near Paul's, (A Trick to catch 
the Old One, and the PhoeniZyby Middleton, with ojiany other plays of 
contemporary authors were acted here,) one on Ludgate Hill, and one 
in White Friars. 
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time of a kind of fair which used to be kept uear St« 
Agnes le Cleer, in the Easter and Whitsun holidays ; 
of which meetings some vestiges were, ^vithin these 
last forty years, still to be traced. ., 

. The sign of the original theatre was a striped cur- 
tain ; but I can hardly think it derived its appellation 
from this, which, in the rude state of the stage, was 
common to almost every play-house. We may still 
observe by the booths in Bartholomew and other 
fairs, which were unquestionably formed on the same 
model, that there is before each a kind of gallery, 
where the performers exhibit themselves in their 
dresses, to attract the attention of the public, and also 
a curtain let down, behind which they retire. That 
this was the state of the Curtain, and other suburb 
theatres, there can be no doubt. The name of this, 
therefore, seems, as has been observed, to be derived 
from the same source as those of the Tenter Ground 
and Road^ i. e. from having been formerly part of 
some outworks or fortification, by which the approach 
to the city was impeded. 



Apr^s une longue interruption de tout art dra« 
matique, apr^s avoir pendant quinze cents ans im- 
pose silence aux theatres de la Gr^ce et de Romej 
I'Europe entiire parut apprendre tout a coup 
quelles jouissances elle pouvait trouver dans les 
representations theStrales et elle s*y livra avec 
transport, De toutes parts on vit renaitre le dr&me. 
En Angleterre Shakspe^re naquit deiix ans apr&a 
Lope de Vega, et mourut dix neuf ans avant lui 
1564-1616. Son puissant genie tira d'une extreme 
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barbarie le theatre Anglais, et I ui donna tout ce 
qu'il a de gloire. En France Jodelle que nous re* 
gafdons aujourd'hui comme barbare, avoit etablie 
pour la tragedie Fran9aise, m^me avant la naissance 
de Lope de Vega il vecut de 1532 k 1573. Les 
regies et I'esprit qu'elle a conserve en se perfeic- 
tionnant, Garnier, qui le premier lui donna quelque 
poli, etait contemporain de Lope. 

Lope de Vega produsait des comedies en vers plus 
facilement qu'un autre n'aurait fait des sonnets et 
remplissait de pieces de tous les genres tous les 
theatres de toutes les Espagnes, Sismondi. 



Shakspeare. The Plays of Shakspeare, with notes 

by Edmund Malone^ 21 volumes octavo, 121 I2s. 
, , , With illustrations by Mr. Smirke. 

Dr« Dibdio says, the origioal drawings are in a bistre colour, 
and not more than three figures in a composition : six plates are 
given in each number, at 14«. per number. 

The School Shakspeare, in which the 



objectionable passages are removed, octavo, 18^. 
■> The Diamond Shakspeare, 9 vols. 



48mo. 21 llsy or bound in morocco, 4/ 4^. 

This little gem is printed by Corrall, and embellished with 88 
engravings from designs by Stothard : it is printed uniformly with 
the diamond Latin and Italian Classics, and forms the smallest 
edition ever published. A volume may be carried in a card case* 

Shakspeare's Plays and Poems, from 



the text of Johnson and Stevens, 11 vols, crown 
octavo, beautifully printed, 4/ 8^. 

The Family Shakspeare, in eight vo- 



lumes, in vFhich nothing is added to the original 
text ; but those words and expressions are omit- 



/ 
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ted which cannot with propriety be read aloud 
in a family, by Thomas Bowdler, 4^ 14^ 6d. 

We have long intended to notice this very meritorious publica- 
tion, and arc of opinion that it requires nothing more than a 
notice to bring it into general circulation ■— Edinburgh Review. 

Shakspeare's Plays, in one very small pocket vo- 
lume, printed by Corrall, with 38 plates, 21 Qs. 

-^— i- There is another edition in one vo- 
lume duodecimo, beautifully printed by Whit- 
tingham, U Is. 



The edition of Shakspeare by Rowe was printed in 1709, in seven 

volumes '.octavo, reprinted in 1714 in nine duodecimo volumes, 

and then expired without a struggle. 
Pope's edition appeared in 1729^ in six volumes quarto, of which 750 

were printed, and reprinted in 1728, in ten volumes duodecimo ; 

republished by the aid of Warburton in 1747, in eight volumes 

octavo. 

Tonson gave Pope sf2l7. ISs. for his trouble as editor, but 
the subscription was not full, and the price of the volumes, 
for the time, was very high, which, with other circumstances, so 
far depreciated the work, that as Johnsou informs us, one hun- 
dred and forty copies were sold at 16«. each* That this was a 
cause of great mortification to Pope, may well be conceived, 
Warton laments that "Pope ever undertook this edition of Shak- 
speare, thoDgh he admits the preface is written with taste, 
' judgment, purity, and elegance. 

Theobald's appeared in 1733, in seven volumes octavo. This is the 
first which contains plates : 12,860 volumes Were printed of this 
edition: and of all the editors down to the nineteenth century, 
Theobald had the largest remuneration for his labours, — 9^650. 
Warburton received ^560. 

Sir Thomas Hahmer's appeared at Oxford in 1744, in six quarto vo- 
lumes, and was republished in 1771. 

In the year 1747, when Warburton*s edition was selling off at 18t. a 
copy, Hanmer's edition, which was published at SI Sir. rose to 
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9/. 95. and continued so until the reprint of 1771 both have now 
sunk to nothing. 

Capell's came forth in 1768, in ten neat crown octavo Tolnmes. 

Capell had £900, for his critical or rather editorial labours. Up 
to the time of Dr. Johnson, there can hardly be said to have been 
a satisfactory edition of Shalispeare. 

The original price of the first folio Shakspeare was 1/. 

The date of the first play, Richard the^econd, quarto, 1507. 

The Tarious commentators of Shakspeare are R<>we, Pope, Theobald, 
Hanmer, Capell, Johnson, Steevens, Malone, and Reed. 

The first edition of Dr. Johnson's appeared in 1765, in eight octavo 
volumes. 

Johnson delighted in character ; in portrait painting he was 
unrivalled, as bis friend Sir Joshua Reynolds was with his peneii« 
Full of the general importance of the task, rather than stimulated 
by any pecuniary compensation, (which amounted to about £iSO») 
he sat down to the composition of his preface, a work upon 
which he always and justly prided himself. It is, doobfless, a 
great and masterly performance, evincing amiod of large general 
powers, and is executed throughout with uncommon dignity and 
effect. 

Johnson and Steevens's edition together appeared in 1779, in ten 
octavo volumes, the second edition in 1778, the third edition in 
1785, revised and augmented by Dodsley; the fourth, which is 
considered the best, appeared in 1793, generally called Steevens's 
edition. This edition continued to be the substratum of those 
of Reed, in 1803 and 1813, each in twenty-ooe volumes actavo, 
which must certainly be considered as the Editio Optima of 
Shakspeare. 

The first edition of Malone appeared in 1790, in ten small octavo 
iTolumes. The matter of the supplemental volumes published in 
1780, is not incorporated In the edition of 1790. 

This edition has been eclipsed by the recent one in twenty-one 
octavo volumes, of which the late Mr. James^oswell was the 
editor, for which he received one thousand pounds. The tweniy 
first volumes of this edition contain the poems of Shakspeare, 
121. 12». 



Ben Jonsok. The Works of Ben Jonson, wkh a 
copious life and notes, by William Gifford, Esq. 
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portraits, 9 volumes octavo, 6/ 6«, royal octavo^ 
91 9s. 

None bat a classical commeotator coald be a successful editor 
of Honest Ben^ for Jonson^ mind was thoroughly Imbued with 
the learning of a scholar. It breaks out and overflows oo the 
commonest occasions, and in the most familiar passages. 

Marlowe. Kit Marlowe's Poetical and Dramatic 
Works, in 2 volumes crown octavo, 1/1^. 

Marlowe renowned for his art and wit. 
Could ne'er obtain beyond the name of Kit. 

Thomas Ileytcood' 

Beaumont and Fletcher. The Dramatic Works 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, with an introduction 
and notes^ by H. Weber, portraits, 14 volumes 
octavo, 8/ 85. 

RANDOLPH. 

This poet was contemporary with Ben Jonson, 
who survived him three years, and is one of those 
few that Ben has celebrated, and whom it appears, 
according to his familiar custom, he had adopted as 
his son. 

There is in the works of Randolph, a gratulatory 
poem addressed to Jonson upon this occasion ; but 
it does not appear, whatever might have been his 
opinion, that his effusions, which are published in a 
small volume, and consist of Poems, Amyntas, a 
Pastoral ; the *Muses Looking-glass, a Play ; Ari- 



* In this play there is, I think, something truly original and inge- 
Bious ; and if it had not in it too much humour, I should think it well 
adapted to the taste of modern times; for it consists, with less syst«m 
than exists in many of our comic productions, entirely of scenes in- 
dependent of each other, in each of which a virtue and a vice are 
exhibited i such as the extremes of courtesy, the extremes of fortitude. 
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• * 

s^tippus, a Shew ; and the JealbusXoyers, a Comedy ; 
though they run through many editions in the se- 
venteenth, were much esteemed in the eighteenth, 
century. I once had a copy, on the blank leaves ^f 
which was written a poem by this author, and which 
was (as stated in a note to it,) never printed. 
Though the book has been lost, the subject, I 
remember, was to commemorate and deplore the 
effects of a dreadful fire which happened upon 
London Bridge, the 13th of February, 163S, two 



temperance, liberality, magnificence, truth, jastice, &c. &c. &c. many 
of which are well written, and worked up with a considerable dis- 
play of learning and art The characters of Bird and Flowerdew 
two of the straight laced puritans of those times, are excellent, 
as is that of Roscins, who acts as Prolocutor. The piece is wound 
up by the ** Mother of the virtues," Mediocrltle, and ends io the 
conversion of Flowerdew and Bird, the latter of whom says in con- 
clusion, 

" Hereafter I will visit comedies, and see them, often they are 

'* good exercises 
** To teach devotion now a milder temper ; not tfant it shall lose 

*' any of its heat 
*' Or purity, but henceforth shall be such 
*' As shall burn bright, altho' not blaze so much." 

It is a curious circumstance, that there is, dissimilar as in fact they 
are, to be traced in this play the ground plan upon which the Re- 
beairaal might, for aught I know, have been erected. This is cer- 
tainly the ori|;inal modeU in this country, of that mode of writing ; 
though probably both Randolph and the Duke of Buckingham might 
have copied from the At4ieaian school, and have considered R^scius 
and Bays as a kind of Chorus* Be it soi Flowerdew and Bird, 
Johnson and Smith, are still perfectly English; and certainly, though 
their characters are diflferent, their business on the stage is the 
same; and I do conceive, it was as easy for a man of genius to build 
the latter upon the former as to construct the Critici and many- other 
pieces of inferior merit, upon the Rehearsal. 
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ye^rs before the death of the poet. It began in 
the house of one Brings, a needle maker, and 
consumed more than forty houses, among which 
was the Mitre Tavern ; the fall of which, and the 
allusions to the triple crown, are some of its prin- 
cipal features, and mark with considerable accuracy 
the spirit of the times : I can only recollect one 
verse of it, which is less valuable for its poetry than 
to shew that the violence of Peter was about to be 
adopted by Jack, while Martin seemed an uncon- 
cerned spectator. 

'< Tho* some affirm the devil did it, 

That he might driok tfp all ; 
1 rather think the Pope vias drunk, 

And let his mitre fall." 

MAsiiiffcclt. The Dramatic Works of Philip Mas- 
singer, with notes, by W. Gifford, portrait, 4 vols, 
octavo, 3L 

Heyne never edited an ancient classic with more acumen 
than Mr. Gifford has edited Massinger. Report speaks loudly of 
the same gentleman's forthcoming edition of Shirley's dramatic 
works, so long wanted, as also the dramatic works of Ford from 
iht same hand. 

Ford. The Plays of Ford, chronologically ar- 
rangedi and the text carefully collated and re- 
9to>red, with occasional notes^ and aJ^iographical 
and critical Essay, printed uniformly with Mas- 
singer, by William. Gifford, 2 vols, octavo. 

The Dramatic Works of Shirley will shortly make 
their appearance, the late Mr. Gifford having 
left the MSS. in a complete state. 

Southerne, Howe, Wycherly, Vanbrugh, and Con- 
greve, follow in the order, and may be obtained 



in fstrimis ii7ie§i the Ikst ra^fdhk^i Miks b^u- 
tifuliy irfiiited by BttAeirtille, ht IWI, 3 tols. 

OfWAt. tTi6 PlayiS rod f'o^ms of 't'htbina^ Ot#ay, 

SVols. oeiator, 1/ I^, 3 rol&r. Jyosrt dtfarrd, I/89, 
FooTE. The Dramatiii Wofkd of Sathuel Foote, 

E6f{. SrolH. octavo, 1/45^. 
CdLKftiOGE. Hi^ t)taiDatic aiid Poetical Works 

df 8. T. Coleridge, Esq. 4 Voltfnies octavo, 

l/lS!f. 
StifefeinAif . Tlie thaftistiit Works df tkd Higfct 

Uvhidtirabl^ Aicbai'd Bj'insley Skei^iddtA, edited 

by Tfrdnms Moofe, Esq. 2 toIs. ott&to, \lBs. 
CoUeetions of old Plays. 
I'hat df I^^^kitH^ Wlais published 1773, 3 voluines 

6ctilVb. 
Dddiitey> Cdllie^tibtt itft^ ptiUished iii I1S0, 19 voisi 

<M5taVdi 
A fkfy deV^r selcf^tion Appealed li srhort titii^ sinee, 

by Mi'. BMdWyn, 6f Newgate Street^ in nuni* 

bdi^, Sar M e^ch, bnt has rtever been cf6inpleted. 
A eMCittilfitioti of Dodsley's CoUeetions was ptib^ 

llsfh^ by Rod#ell and Martin, in six octav6 

t^lutires, may be had Ibr 9t 9s. 
LiAd«hys Anri^tit Drinfias, octavo, 10^ 6d. 
Bio^i^pbitt Dtamiati^a, by Baker, edited by Stephen 

Joiies, d f 6ls. octavo, 1819. 
Hht j^r^d^cesfirdt^ 6f tfa^ ImnlibHal Shakspeare wer^ 

B&Ie, Haywood, Lbrd Sttckville, Gftscoigne^ 

Peeled, «hd Mtfrio#e. 

HH 



%^ 



€n%lU^ ^oetf?. 



Considered as a nation, we are yet Imt imper- 
fectly recovered from that strange and ungrateful 
forgetfulness of our older poets, wliicii began with 
the restoration, and continued almost unbroken till 
after the middle of the last century^ Nor can the 
works which have chiefly tended to dispel it among 
the instructed orders, be ranked in a very high 
class. 

Percy's Relics of Ancient Poetry produced, we 
believe, the first revulsion^ and this was followed 
up by Warton*s History of Poetry. Johnson^s 
liives of the Poets did something; but the great 
^ eiFeet has been produced by the modern commenta- 
tors on Shakspeare* These various works recom^ 
mended the older writers, and reinstated them in 
some of their honours : still the works themselves 
were not placed before the eyes of ordinary readers. 
This was done in part, perhaps overdone, by the 
entire republication of some of our older drama- 
tists, and with better efiect by Mr. Ellis's speci- 
mens. If the former, however, was rather too copi- 






nMQUmi POB7BV. SIT 

out ft wpplir for tk^ v^lumuf Appetite Biik» pub* 
1^9 tluB tottor WHS t^a atattiy^ and iboib vwa |«oq« 
filMid to jboo narrow a piprtion of Imm to andblis tb« 
rea^ to {Mjpy the Yariety,^ fti^d io flmv ih» tome 
painaoagy by wbich be migbt ba na«t plMsail aad 
iflBtniatod* 

Ther^ is i^ raadar^ we will w^uti^ta to say, wba 
will rise from the penw^l, ayea of the parlial ami 
sMAty ffagniMits umtwfmA ia Oaaipbeirs Spati- 
ai^»9 of tba Britisb Foots, witboiit a ieeg sonso ot 
i^ aiatahUss ffiahpess, rftfiaty, and arjgiiialky of 
fiMgljsb poetry t wbiLa tba jifxta position aad 
arraogoiiMmt of tho pieces not only give room for 
aadless cooiparisons and soatrasts, but dispilays, as 
it wera, in o^aiatare^ tbe whola of its wonderfal 
progress ; and sets before 4is, as in a great g^ilary 
of pictaves, tbe whole ^^luaa aad history pf the w^i 
from its first rude and infant beginnings^ to its wm^ 
taf ity» and, parbaps^ its dai^liaa* Wbilo it has all 
tba grandeur and iiistractioo that beloags toauab a 
gaUaryi it is free from tbe perplexity and distvaat 
(ioa that is uswUy complained of m saeb oabibi* 
tioas/aa aseb piace is. neaessarily aonsidored Mfm 
aately, aad ia saaaession, and ih^ mind caaaAt 
wander like tbe eya^ throngb tbe tpli^did biblrrioAb 
in which it is enchanted* Notbiag Mft h§ aw>ia 
4oligb^ful than thus, at gnr ease, to tv^ae tbroagh 
ftU ila peripds, yiaissitudes^ and «jpipaet«, tbe progs asp 
of this bigbast and flUMt iateUaetu^l of all tbe aatsf 
coloured as it is in every ^ge by tbe maaaeai of tba 
tipias vbJah prodoaa iU and aadtodying, besides 
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these flights of fancy, and touches of pathos, that 
constitute its more immediate essence, much of the 
wisdom, and much of the morality that was then 
current among the people; and thus presenting us 
not merely with almost all that genius has ever 
created for delight, but with a brief chronicle and 
abstract of all that was once interesting to the ge- 
nerations which have gone by. 

There is something pious and endearing in the 
office of gathering up the ashes of renown that has 
passed away ; or rather of calling back the departed 
life for a transitory glow, and enabling those great 
spirits which seemed to be laid for ever, still to 
draw a tear of pity, or a throb of admiration, from^ 
the heart of a forgetful generation ; the body of 
their poetry can never be revived, but some of its 
spirit may yet be preserved in a narrower and 
feebler frame. 

When we look back on the havoc which two hun* 
dred years have thus made in the ranks of our immor* 
tals, and above all, when we refer their rapid disap* 
pearance to the quick succession of new competitors,* 
and the accumulation of n^ore good works than 
there is time to peruse, we cannot help being dis* 
mayed at the prospect which lies before the writers 
of the present day. 

There never was an age so prolific of popular 
poetry as that in which we now live ; and, as wealth, 
population, and education extend, the produce is 
likely to go on increasing. 

The last ten years have produced all annual sup- 
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ply of about ten thousand lines of good staple 
poetry; poetry from the very first hands that we 
can boast of. 

. NoW) if this goes on for a hundred years longer, 
what a task will await the poetical readers of 1919. 
Our living poets will then be nearly as old as Pope 
and Swift are at present ; but there will still stand 
betweeja them and that generation nearly ten times 
as much fresh and fashionable poetry as is now in- 
terposed between us and those writers; and if 
Byron, Scott, and, Campbell, have already cast 
Pope and Swift a good deal into the shade, in what 
forn) and dimensions are they themselves likely to 
be presented to the eyes of their greatgrandchildren ? 
The thought, we own, is a little appalling ; and we 
confess we see nothing better thaq to imagine 
that they may find a place in some new collection of 
specimens There, if the future editor have any 
thing like the indulgence and veneration for anti- 
quity of his predecessors, there shall posterity still 
hang with rapture on the half of Campbell, and the 
fourth part of Byron, and the sixth of Scott, and 
the scattered tythes of Crabbe, and the three per 
cent, of Southey^ We have no Shakspeare, alas ! 
to shed a never setting light on his contemporaries; 
and if we continue to write and rhyme at the pre* 
sent rate for two hundred years longer, there must 
be some new art of short-hand reading invented, 
0r all reading will be given up in despair. 



The fashion of the present day is to solicit public 
esteem, not only for the best, but for the humblest 
writers of the age of Elizabeth. Hence, it has led 



^40 tn^tt^u Mifftt. 



There are persons who, to all appeai#ftii€^, ##tfld 
#UlB to i>etiT«f sMh atifhots, Mt f^ <M^ iil«i^ t^ of 
^« ai&fiqttfti79 bttt af» stafid^i'Ai 6f IMikii^ 8»iA ^H- 
j<«t!;tA ^ ^erAc^iral adn^ktttidti. :6^k^, if ig^ siild, tnkb 
(i|r iHtl^ tcK^til. Xi^ th« lifei^My tills «i#f b« tfeg dili#9 
Mt it Isf ndt fif(^ in the itikkfi iitfd finfte of tlM^eWhio 

^iH^ thett. HdppF}iy^ hrd^, th^ t^^ ^ pt^mi^ 

kittflbrfeUt dtfthof 6 &tk tbe^ puhfic fttf eMll^n iS H SftH" 
t^fa^ 6ne. Thtfj ihay 1»& ittg tf Pfbrn OlAiViOtf^ Mt 
)i^ dttnift^ b^ pvtt Ihtb tb^h* r^pftttflfidtlft^. Csoi 
ttx^se honei lil^e F NutAifei Wilt Myti 1^ «o(f j^s^, 
i^d d^II b<^ekB Win IM fbrgof MIt in sf^te #f biMi#- 
g!fap4N^rBr GtmphMi 

iPoet^ afnd t^hetdrici ^Up^^f lifi^ With its higB§9l 
ihti^Ueetutf) pl^ftsltft'e^, imd^ iii th« hatidd 6i vii^tM, 
&f €i df ^att ti9^ t^f ihe in^e^wiA df Just ^fLiitt^ma^ 
dffd the? i^ereotiiinendsltimit of iilt^ti'idlis e^ikmp\e^. 
Ih tbd ^raetvce of the^ gr^fM nf is so nitf eh inof « ife» 
t&e effect df nietufe thuft th<i^ effect df^^dti^tibii. 

Foi^ at fserthef progress hi thtisd sN:i/di^s th^ MA^ 
cdii&ttit Qmiiftiliiin atid Ydsditi^^^ ft&dtdrte. T&<^ 
aH of potett^ Will b(g b<$8t leatned fi^tt Bdsl^it Alftd 
BdifotiM, iii Fi^^neli^ tdg^thei' With D^yd^il'^ EsiS^ 
tkitd ptteftecesr, tbe Orititedl Faper^ of Addisbii, 
Bprtice <yrt Fdpfe*^ €My^^, Hiid TlPApp^s fri^Iec* 
iAett^ Pdd(itfa> ! biit ft mdirtf ac^utnie aiid philoi^O^ 
phical aeetmift i^ dlfpect^ fi^dM a CoifiirtdHfal^ 
upon Aristotle's Art of Poetry, with which the 
Mi^nklUi*^ of thia Mticw will l^ ih tf short time 
auf vtii^litiBd. Dt. Jihmdn. 
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Born. Died. Editions. 

1388 1400 Chavcbr. Urry's, Tyrwhitt's, Pickering's, 5 vols. 

octavo, 21 128, 6(f. 
— « 1408 John Gowbr. No later than 15S2. 
1S70 John Ltdoate. — ^— — 1664. 

1893 1437 James I. of Scotland. 
1503 1648 Sib Thomas Wtatt. 
1616 1647 Henry Howard, Earl of Sarrey. Reprinted by Dr 

Nott, 8 vols, quarto. 
Unknown. Lord Vaitc. No edition extant. 
-^— - Richard Edwards. Contributor to Paradise of Dainty 

Devices. 
1668 William Hunnis. Translated the Psalms, and wrote 

the Hive of Honey. • 

1687 1604 Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst and Earl of 

Dorset. Contributor to the Mirror for Magutrates. 
1640 1690 Gboror Gascoigne. Early contributor to the Drama. 
1634 1682 JoHir Harrington. Found in Nugas Antiqua. 
1564 1686 Sir Philip Stonet. 
1660 1698 Robert Greene. Forty-five separate lists given in 

Censura Litergria. 
1668 — — • Christopher Marlowe/ 8 vols. 12. 1«. 1886, Pick- 
ering. 
1660 1606 Robert Southwell. List in the 67th vol. Gent. Mag. 

two lately reprinted. 
1660 1592 Thomas Watson. Theatrical Poet, p. 813. 

I I 



1558 


1609 


1561 


1612 


1581 


1613 


1564 


1616 


1552 


1618 
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Born. Died. Editions. 

1553 1599 Edmund SPEHsiat. Edited by Todd. 

— — John Lyly. Wrote Euphues, and nine Plays. 
1551 ■ Alexander Hume. 

1558 1600 Thomas Nash. List of works in Beloe's Anecdotes. 
1534 1604 Edward Vere, Eafl of Oxford. 

_ Thomas S'torer. Wrote in England's Helicon. 

1574 1656 Joseph Hall, Bishop Hall. Satires^ frequently re- 
printed. 
William Warner. Albion's England. 
Sir John Harrington. Specimens in Nugse Antiq. 
Sir Thomas Ovbrbury. Characters or Lives of 

sundry persons^ 
WiLUAM Shakspeare. Sonncts frequently reprinted. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Soul's Farewell. 
.— ^ _ Joshua Stltester. Du Bartas Divine Weekes and 

Works. 

1562 1619 Samuel Daniel. A friend of Sbakspeare's. 

_ . Giles and Phiveas FLEXCBxai* Comus of Fletcher. 

1568 »— • H^3VRT Constable. 

1555 1624 Nicholas Breton. List Ceosnra Lit. Biog. Poet, 

1556 1625 Dr. Thomas Lodge. Wrote Plays, and translated 

Josephos. 

1586 1618 Beaumont AND ) Dramatic. 

1576 1625 Fletcher. $ 

1570 1696 Sir Joon Datxes. Poem on Immortality of the Seal. 

1599 1627 Thomas GoFFB. Wrote Tragedy of Amu rath. 

-*-*^ 1628 Sir Feuuc GRcnriLLS. 

1582 -^-« Sir John Beaumont. Brother to the celebrated Dra- 
^ matte Poet. 

1563 1631 Michael Dra ¥ton. Wrote P^lyolbion, first 1613. 
.--^-^ 16S5 Edwasd Fairvax. Best translator of Tasso. la- 
scribed to Queen Eliz. 

— ^ — Sabiuel Rowlands. Pamphleteer in the reign of Elisa- 
beth and James the First. 
1573 1631 John Donne, D. D. 

...-^ Thomas Picke. Collection of Sengs, 1631. 

1593 1632 George Herbert, called Holy George Herbert. 

Temple. 
'— 1684 John Marston. Dramatiet. 
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Born. Died, Editions. 

1557 1631 GeoRGE Chapman. f*riend of Sfaakspeare. Versifier 

of Homer. 
1605 16S4 Thomas Randolph. Friend of Bern Jonson. Muse^ 

Looking Glasi. 
1582 1635 H. Corbet. A most facetious Bisiiop. 
— - 1629 Thomas Middleton. Friend of Ben Jonson. 
1584 Richard Niccols. Contributor to the Mirror for 

Magistrates. 
' 1626 Charles Fitzgeffrat. 
1574 1637J Ben Jonson. Gilchrist, Gifford, editors. 
1589 1639 Thomas Carew. 
1568 1639 Sir Henrt Wotton. 
1680 1640 William Alexander, Earl of Stirling. 
"~ ^— Nathan Field. Contemporary with Massinger. 

1638 Thomas Dekker. ■ — ■ Marston, 

John Webster. ■ — . — Rowley. ' 

John Ford. Plays, published in 1629 and 1639. 
William RowLET. Player by profession. 
Phiup Massinger. Dramatic Poet, GifTord. 
Sir J.OHN Suckling. 
Sidney Godolphin. 
William Cartwright. 

George Sandys. Beautiful translations of Psalms. 
Francis Quarles, Author of Emblems. 
William Brown, Britannia's Pastorals. 
Thomas Nabbes. Inferior Dramatist, in the reign of 
Charles I. 

Thomas Haywood, Dramatist, in the reign of Charle 

J« 
1585 1649 WiluAm Drummond. Sonnets. 
• 1650 Thomas May. Best Latin Poet of England. 

1654 Richard Crash AW. Pope borrowed of him. 

1605 1654 WiLUAM Habington. Castara. 

1627 1656 John Hall. 

1658 William Chamberlayn. Dramatist. 

^ — * Richard Lovelace. 

1631 1664 Catherine PhilUps, called the matchless Orinda. 
1602 — ' William Heming% Dramatist. 



1584 


1640 


1608 


1641 


1610 


1642 


1611 


1643 


1677 


1643 


- |592 


1644 


' 1590 


1645 
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Born. Died. Editions. 

1 594 1666 Jameb SmRLET. Drammtic $ new edition in tlie press* 
1690 •^— « Alexander Brome. 
1591 — Robert Herrick. Hesperides. 
1618 1667 Abraham Cowlet. 

160t 1666 Sir Richard Fanbhawb. Wrote some elegant trans- 
lations. 
1605 1668 Sir William DAVEirANT. Said to have been tiie son 

of Sliakspeare. 
1615 — Sir John Denham. 
■ 1669 John Bulteel. 

George Wfther. List of works in Brit. Bib- 
liographer. 
Dr. Henrt King, Bishop of Chichester, and Chap- 
lain to James L 
Sir John Mennis and Mnse's Recreations. 
James Smfth. 

Jasper Matne. Comedies. 
Richard Braithwaite. Satires. 
John Milton. 

Andrew Marvell. A good edition is wanted. 
Thomas Stanley. Editor of Eschylas, and translator. 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. 
Samuel Butler. Hudibras. 
- 1503 1683 Isaac Walton. 

^^ 1684 Went^orth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon. First to 

notice Paradise Lost. 
1651 1685 Thobias Otwat. Dramatic. 
■ N. Hook. 

168T Phiup Atres. Lyric Poems. 
~ ' 1605 ^— ^ Edmund Waller. 

1630 ■ Charles Cotton. 

1614 ~ Dr. Henrt More. PsychoEoia. 

1636 1688 George Etheridge. Comical Revenge. 

1636 —^ Thomas Flatman. Imitator of Cowley. 

■ 1689 Aphra Bern. Plays. 
— -^ 1691 Nathaniel Lee. Tragedies. 
1640 — — « Thomas Sba^well. Seventeen plays 
1695 Henrt Yaughan. Sacred Poems. 

1631 1700 John Drtden. 



1591 


1669 


1590 




1604 






1672 


1588 


1673 


1608 


1674 


1680 


1678 


1647 

lAIQ 


1680 
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Editions. 

Sir Charlb Sedlet. Comediei. 

John Pomfret. Choice and Reason. 

Thomas Brown. 

Charles Sacktille, Earl of Dorset. 

George Stefnet. 

John Phiups. Splendid Shilling. 

Dr. Walter Pope. 

Thomas Parnbll. 

Nicholas Rowe. 

Samuel Garth. Friend of Addfson. 

Peter Anthony Motteaux. 

Joseph Addison* 

Matthew Prior. 

Dr. George Sewhll. Author of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's Tragedy. 

Sir John Vanbrvoh. Poet and Architect. 

William Congreve. Comedies. 

Elijah Fenton. 

Edward Ward, Ned Ward. Nuptial Dialogues. 

John Gat. 

Barton Booth. An eminent Actor. 

George Granville, Lord Lansdown. 

Matthew Green. The Poem of the Spleen is 
excellent. 

George Lillo. Tragic Poet. 

Thomas Tickell. Friend of Addison. 

James Hammond. 

William Somertille. The Chase. 

Richard West. Friend of Gray. 

Richard Savage. 

Alexander Pope. Warburton, Bowles, Roscoe, edi- 
tors. 

1667 Jonathan Swift. Nichols, Walter Scott. 

Jambs Bramston. 

1687 1745 Thomas Waeton. 
1660 1746 ■ Southern. 

1669 1747 Robert Blair. Grave. 
1700 1748 Jambs Tomson. 

1674 Isaac Watts. 

1671 174 Ambrose Philips. 



Born. 


Died. 


1639 


1701 


1667 


1703 




1704 


1637 


1706 


1663 


1707 


1676 


1708 




1714 


1697 


1717 


1673 


1718 


1660* 




1664 


1721 




1726 


1666 


1726 


1669 


1729 


1683 


1730 


1667 


1731 


1688 


1732 




1733 


1667 


1735 


1696 


1737 


1693 


1739 


1686 


1740 


1710 


1742 


1692 




1716 




1697 


1743 


1688 


1744 
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Born. Died. Editions. 

1T03 1749 Leonard Wblbtbd. 

1685 1750 Aaron Hili.. 

1704 1754 William Hamilton. 
1706 1756 GiLBSRt West. 
1721 1756 William Collins. 
1671 1757 Collet Gibber. 
1712 ' • Edward Moore. 

1700 1758 John Dyer. Grongar Hill. 

1585 — — Allan Ramsay. 

1709 1759 Sir Charles HaAbury Wtusuu. 

1705 1760. Isaac Hawkins BnowrirE. 
1691 1763 John Byrom. 

I»jl4 William Shenstonb. «dho©l«fetM». 

,_ — • — Henry Carey. 

1731 1764 Charles Churchili.. 

1703 Robert Dodsley. 

1733 Lloyd. 

1700 1765 David MALCiET. 

1581 Edward YouNe. 

1715 1765 John Brown- 
1746 1767 Michael Bruce. 

1723 James Grainger* 

1769 John Gilbert Cooper. 

1720 . James Merrick. 

1730 — » William Falcoiner. Shipwreck. 

1721 1770 Mark AKENsfbE. 
][752 — -. Thomas Chatterton. 

1722 -^ — CflRicnroPHBR Smart. 

1716 1771 Thomas Gray. 
1738 ■ Cuthbert Shaw. 
17^1 •..^ ToBi/ks Smoi^lett. 
1729 1773 John Cunningham. 

1709 — i— George, Lord Lyttlitpon. 
1750 1774 Robert Fergusson. 

1728 1774 Oliver Goldsmith. 

1710 • Paul Whitehead. 

1700 Walter Hirtb. 

1775 Edward Lovibond. 

1721 1777 Francis Fawkes. 



Boro. 


Bred. 


1709 


1779 


1735 




1743 




1723 


1780 


1766 




1715 


1781 


1706 


1783 


1730 






1784 


1709 




1715 


1785 


1712 




1718 




1738 


1786 


1766 


1788 


1748 




1709 




tiu 




1707 




1728 


1790 


1721 


1791 


1745 




1746 


1794 


1731 


1795 


1754 


1796 


1758 




1725 


1797 


1722 


1800 


1731 




1732 


1802 


1735 


1803 


1734 


1805 
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Bditipns. 
John Arm8tboiio* 
— — Langhorne. 
Thomas Penrose. 
Sir William Blackstonb. 
Sir John Henrt Moore, Bart. 
Richard Jago. 
Henrt Brooke. 
John Scott. 

George Alexander Stetens. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
William W^its^bap. 
Richard Gloter. 
John Hall Stephenson. 
Edvtard Thomson. Sea Songs. 
Henrt HeaimiT. 
John Logan. 

Robert Craggs, Earl Nugent. 
William Jituob Mics&b. 
Nathaniel Cottoiv. 
Thomas Warton. 
■ ■ Blacklock. 
WiLUAM H4WABD Roberts. 
Sir William Jones. 
Samuel Bishop. 
John Bampftlde. 
Robert Burns. 
William Mason. 
Joseph Warton. 
Wiluam Cowpbr. 

Erasmus Darwin. Botanic Garden. 
James Beattie. 

Christopher Ai^stet. Bath Guide. 
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Chaucer. The Works of William Chaucer, 5 vols, 
crown octavo, with portraits and prints by Stot- 
hard, including the celebrated Canterbury Pil- 
grimage, 21 12s 6d, large paper, 5/ 55. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt has executed his task so complete, correct, and sa- 
tisfactoryy that it were difficult, perhaps, to meation any other 
classic, ancient or modern, which has received more copious and 
curious illustration. Dibdin. 

Pope says it is easy to make out the general 
course of our poetry. Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, and 
Dryden are the great landmarks for it. Speaking 
in reference to our miscellaneous writers. 

Chaucer and his contemporaries borrowed a good 
deal from the Provencal poets. I read him with 
as much pleasure as any of our poets; he is a master 
of manners and description. 

Gower, Lydgate, Skelton, Hawes, fill up the next 
period, of whom no late editions have appeared, 
and are therefore chiefly met with in the cabinets 
of the curious. 
Shakspeare. The Poems of Shakspeare, octavo, 

Spenser. The Fairy Queene, and other works, by 
Edmund Spenser, with illustrations, notes^ &c. 
by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 8 volumes, octavo, 

I'he introduction is replete with interest and information. The 
notes at the foot of the text are apposite and erudite, and the 
glossary at the close of the work is at once full and com- 
plete. 
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Tkere is a pretty edition of Spenser printed by Mr. 

dickering, 5 volumes, crown' octavo, with an 

^ssay on his life and writings, 2/. 

Spenser's command of imagery is wide, easy, and 

luxuriant ; he threw the soul of harmony into our 

yerse, and made it more warmly, tenderly, and 

magnilBcently descriptive than it ever was before ; 

he is the Rubens of English Poetry. 

Campbell. 

There is something in Spenser that pleases one 
as strongly in one's old age as it did in one^s youth. 
I read the Fairy Queene when I was' about twelve 
with a vast deal of delight. Pope. 

Michael Drayton was one of the imitators of 
Spenser, and Fairfax another. Milton, in his first 
pieces, is an evident follower of Spenser too, in 
his famous Allegro and Penseroso. Pope. 

The Poems of Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt 
have been recently reprinted by Dr. Nott, 2 
vols, quarto. 

BuTLBR. Hudibras, by William Butler, 2 vols. 
• octavo, wood cuts, 2/ 2^. 

Baldwyn's edition is a most curioas and splendid performance; 
the notes are those of Dr. Grey ; the cuts are in wood, by differ- 
ent artistty from the designs of Thurston. The remains are pob«- 
lished in the same form ; only twenty-five copies were struck off 
in an imperial qoarto form. 

The first part of Hudibras is the most perfect ; that was the 
rich fmit of matured n^editation, of wit, of learning, and of 
leisure. A mind of the most original powers had been perpe- 
tually acted on by some of the most extraordinary events, and 
persons of political and religious history. Butler had lived 
•midst scenes which might have excited indignation and grief, 

K K 
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but bit ctrong co^tenpt of the acton covld oalf fvpply laAlcfoas 
ioiages and caastic raillery. 

Hall. The Satires of Bishop Hall, entitled Vir- 
gedemiarum Satires, in six books, crown octavo, 
9s. 

These satires are marked with a classical precision to which 
English poetry bad yet rarely attained, and are replete with 
aBimat(oa of vtyte-aod teittimeBt.. 

Milton. Tfee Poetical Works of John MUtoB, 
with a new life, by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 7 vols, 
octavo, 1826. 

. Poetical Works, bjr Hawkins, 4 volumes, 

octavo, 21 9s. 

— Poetical Works, with translations of the 



Italian and Latin Poems, 3 vols, crown octavo, 

fine portrait, 1/ 4^. 

With an Essay by Dr. Aikin, 4 volumes, 



duodecimo. 

- With WestalFs Illustrations, 2 vols, duo- 



decimo, 15;. 

Paradise Lost, with illustrations by Mar- 



tin, publishing in parts, IS; each, small paper, 
18; large. 
When Paradise Lost appeared, though it was not 
neglected. It attracted no crowd of imitatqrfi, and made 
no visible change tnibe poetical practice of the age. 
He* stood alone and aloof, abov6 his times, the bard of 
immortal subjects, and, as far as there is. perpetuity 
in language^. ofimtnovtal fame. 
> The very choice of those subjects bespoke a con- 
tempt for.apy species- of excellence that was attained 
by any other men« 
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. Tfet^lre is ^orafetbing Ihat dverawes the mind ift con- 
ceiying ina l^ng deliberated selection bf that theme; 
his attempting it when his eyes were shut u|h>ii the 
'face of nature ; his dependance, we might' almosi; 
say, ci^pon supernatural inspiration, and io the calm 
.aijrpf strength with which he epeiis Paradise Lost, 
beginning a mighty performance without the appear- 
ance of an efii|rt« 

T'he^ war! ikd part of Paradise Xiost was inseparable 
from its subject; .whether it could have been^'differ^dy 
ti^an^ged is a problem which our reverence for Milton 
>wiU 9Q^Tiiely petmtt U3 to state. 

W-bat an «wful effect has the dim: and undefined 
conception of the conflict which we gather from the 
impelling of the (irat book ! There the veil of mystery 
is left undraw A between us arid -a subject which the 
powei^ . of dedoription were inadequate to. exhibit. 
The .mitdMers of divine vengeance and pursuit had 
been recalPd, the. thunders had ceased 

" To bellow throiigii the Tdst aod boundless de^^** 

(in that line what an image of sound and space is 
conveyed ! ) and our terrific conception of the past is 
deepened by its indistinctness. 

In delineating the blessed spirits, Milton has eX* 
hausted idl the conceivable variety that could be 
• given to pictures of upshaded sanctity, but it is chiefly 
in those fallen angels that his excellence is conspicu- 
ous above every thing ancient or modern. Their .ap- 
pearance dwarfs eyery other poetical conceptioQ, 
when we turn bur dilated eyes from contemplating 
them. 



'£64 .vH&bim irQBTBv. 

S*ift ,garB-.P«»pe the property of his GillliTer's 
Travels, vhich he 9cd(jLth« copyright for three hnn- 
dred,pQuD*Is,BndgaTeup to biin, ia I'^i hia share 
bf the copyright of three volumes of His^eUaaies, 
which «Aine to. one huadred aod fifty^poundB. 
' WattoD^rQceived five hiuidBed>:po«bd«: for his edi- 
tion of Pope'^'WOrhs. 

IXbydsm. The Works of Dryden,-#Hh Botes byShr 
' ^Wattej* Scott, 19 vok; octavo. 

Dryden cleared,, every way, about twelve hundred 
pounds by hisVirgil. His Vii^il was one of the first 
books that had any thing of a subscription, and that, 
was principally on account of the prints, which were 
Ogilby's plates touched up. Pope. 

Pope says he learned versification from reading 
Dryden. 

Dryden sold ten thousand verses to Tonsdn, for 
three hundred pounds ; he had sixpence each line for 
his Fables. 

Urat. The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray, 
with notes by Mitford, 2 vols. I6». 

Dr. Dlbdln recuDnirndg Ibis edition aa catnmodioui and cor- 
rcctf it li TCTy neatly printed. 

Horace Wn)pO>eM7a>.Grft)r«ualUUcmAn of tctj naplal^ 
appearance. 

Gat. Gay gained a considerable sum by hift 
writings. 

Gay got ftitir hundred pounds by Mte fifat Bcggnr's 
Opera, and eleven or twelve hwdred pottadslby 1^ 
£q|onU. This play caused cwaWeBaWebiMtle. 
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In the year 1773, Sir John Fielding told the Bench 
of Justices, that he had written to Mr. Garrick con- 
* ceniing the impropriety of performing the Beggar's 
Opera, which never was represented without creating 
an additional number of thieves : and they particu- 
larly requested that he would desist from performing 
that opera on Saturday evening. 

Such also were the fears of the church, as to the 
effect of this play, that Dr. Herring, then Archbishop 
of C&nterbury, preached a sermon against it ; and 
Dean Swift tvas writing in favour of it in the Intelli- 
gencer. 

Gay was called, in consequence of it, the Orpheus 
of Highwaymen. 

Collins. Ode on the Passions. 
Akenside. Dodsley gave Akenside one hundred 
and twenty guineas for his Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion, and Mallet the same sum for his Amyntor 
and Theodor. 

Akenside Utbe most ptrfect trail der of our blank vet le. ' ^' 

Young. The Works of Dr. Edward Youngs are 
collected into 3 vols, octavo, 1/ 4;. 

■ ■ The Night Thoughts are published in a va- 

riety of form% the neatest edition is that of 
Shaipe, in duodecimo, with iUustrations, 15;. 

Dr. Young received of Dodsley, the bookseUer, • two Jiandred 
l^ineas for the first three Night Thoaght8« 

The Satires of Yoong deserve to be more generally read. Dr. 
Johnson has given himhb fall meed of prkite. 

SsrENSTONS. The iiiiqtiitable schoolmistress "of Shea- 
stone is one of the. felicities- of genius. 
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THOMSON. 



From the kindness of the late £arl of Bachan I 
have been put in possession of a number of original 
letters by the author of the Seasons, and fragments of 
poetry on various occasions ; as they have never be- 
fore met the public eye, some extracts may be in- 
teresting, more especially as the memoirs extant are 
very meagre and imperfect. 



XOTITIA RESPECTING THE FAMILY A9D CONNEC- 
TIONS OF THOMSON* 

JamesThomson had no brothers married, and none 
that survived him ; he had three sisters, all of whom 
survived him. 

Jane, the eldest, was the wife of Mr. Robeit Thom- 
son, schoolmaster at Lanark, by whom she had Ro- 
bert, a student of Medicine, who attended the medical 
classes at Edinburgh, for two years, and died soon 
after, at his father's house in Lanark. 

Elizabeth, the second, was the wife of Mri Robert 
Bell, minister of Strathaven, in Clydesdale, by whom 
she had two sons. Dr. James Bell, minister of Cold- 
stjc^am, who published a volume of sermons preached 
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before the University of Glasgow ; and Thomas Bell, 
the second son, was a merchant in Jamaica, and died 
there. 

Mary, the youngest sister, was the wife of Mr. 
William Craig, merchant in Edinburgh, who had 
only one son, Mr. James Craig, the respectable 
architect who gave the plan of the new town of Edin- 
burgh. 

The last surviving sister of the bard of Ednam, was 
buried at Edinburgh, September SSd, 1790, her- bro- 
ther's birth-day, on which day his anniversary was 
commemorated at Ednam, his birth-place, by the Earl 
of Buchan and a select party. 

Jedburgh Abbey is a magnificent old ruin and stands 
on the banks of the Jed. In part of it the grammar- 
school of Jedburgh was formerly kept, and here the 
poet received the rudiments of his education. 

Mr. Riccalton, whose name is mentioned in these 
memoranda, was theclergyman of Hopkirk,the neigh- 
bouring parish to Southdean, and in the same pres- 
bytery, on the banks of the Rule. 

He is buried in the church-yard of that parish, 
and round this church-yard the Rule winds its 
course. He was distinguished both as a divine and a 
poet, and was the only friend and kind adviser of 
Thomson. 

A poem composed .by him, on the storm gathering 
round Rubber's Law, a hill in the neighbourhood, is 
said to have given the first idea of the Seasons. Of 
this poem several copies were printed, but have now 
for a long time been lost. It is most likely, how- 

L L 
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ever, to be found in some old Magazine previous to 
1727. ' 

On the banks of the Ale is situated the manse of the 
parish of Ancram. Here Thomson spent, much of 
his time with Mr. Cranstoun, then clergyman of that 
parish ; and a cave is still pointed out in the banks, 
in which, it is said, he frequently indulged his reve- 
ries- Hence, to this day it is called Thomson's 
Cave. 

The ancient seat of the Cranstouns was situated on 
a high bank of the Oxnam, not far from its junction 
with the Tiviot. 

With that noble family Thomson frequently re- 
sided. 



EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 



THOMSON to Mr. LYTTLETON, afterwards LORD LYTTLETON. 

" London, July 14, 1743. 
^' DEAR SIR, 

^' I had the pleasure of yours some posts ago, and 
have delayed answering hitherto, that I might 
be able to determine when I could have the happiness 
of waiting upon you. 

<^ Hagley is the place in England I most desire to 
see ; I imagine it to be greatly delightful in itself, and 
I know it to be so, to the highest degree, by the com- 
pany it is animated by. Some reasons prevent my 
waiting upon you immediately, but if you will be so 
good as to let me know how long you design to stay 
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in the country, nothing shall hinder me from passing 
three weeks or a month with you before you leave 
it. 

^^ As this will fall in autumn, I shall like it the bet- 
ter, for I think that season of the year the most pleas- 
ing and the roost poetical ; the sjpirits are not then 
dissipated by the gaiety of spring, and the glaring light 
of summer, but composed into a serious and tempered 
joy. The year is perfect. 

^^ In the meantime I shall go on with correcting 
the Seasons, and hope to carry down more than one 
of them with me. The muses whom you obligingly 
say I shall bring along with me, I shall find with you; 
the^muses of the great simple country, not the little 
fine lady muses of Richmond Hill. I have lived so 
long in the noise or at least the distant din of the 
town, that I begin to forget what retirement is ; with 
you J shall enjoy it in its highest elegance, and purest 
simplicity. 

^< The mind will not only be soothed into peace, but 
enlivened into harmony. My compliments attend all 
a,t Hagley, and particularly her* who gives it 
charms to you it never had before. 

" Believe me to be ever, 

" With the greatest respect, 
^^ Most affectionately yours, 

<' JAMES THOMSON.'* 



* Lucy Fortescoe, Lord Lyttletoo's first wife. 
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THOMSON to Mr. G. RO^S. 

** Loodoo, November 6, 17S6. 
^^ DEAR ROSS, 

'^ I own I have a good deal of assurance, after ask- 
ing one favour of you, never to answer your letter 
till I ask another. 

^^ But, not to mince the matter more to a friend, and 
fill apologies apart, hearken to my request. My sis- 
ters have been advised by their friends, to set up at 
Edinburgh, a little milliner's shop, and if you can 
conveniently advance to them twelve pounds on my 
account, it will be a particular favour. 

^^ That will set them-a-going, and I design from 
time to time to send them goods^ from hence : my 
whole account I will pay you when you come up 
here, not in poetical paper credit, but in the solid 
money of this dirty world. I shall not draw upon you, 
in case you should not be prepared to defend yourself; 
but if your purse be valiant, please to enquire for 
Jane or Elizabeth Thomson, at the Rev. Mr. Gus- 
thart's,* and if this letter be not sufficient testimony 
of the debt, I will send you whatever you shall de« 
sire. 



« One of the ministen of Rdinburf h, father of Dr. Gostfaart, at 
BaU*8. By that worthy clergyman I was baptized, on the 8tb of June, 
O.S. 1742, and be was always so kind to me, that I wish I conld per- 
petuate the memory of his virtnes. Eari ofBuehaik* 



I ' 
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^' It is late and I would not lose this post ; like a 
laconic man of business, therefore, I must stop short, 
though I have several things to impart to you. 

" The next letter I write to you shall be washed 
clean from business in the Castalian fountain. 

^^ I am whipping and spurring to finish a tragedy 
for you this winter, but am still at some distance 
from the goal, which makes me fear being distanced. 

Remember me to all friends, and above them all^ 
heartily to Mr. Forbes ; though my affection for him 
is not fiinned by letters, yet it is as high as when I 
was his brother in virtu, and played at chess with 
him in a post chaise. 

^* I am, dear Ross, 

*^ Most sincerely yours. 

To Mr. CI Ross, " JAMES THOMSON." 

J^t the Hod. DuDcao Forbes, Edinburgh. 



THOMSON to Mr. G. ROSS. 

London, January 12, 1737. 
^^ DEAR SIR, 

"Having been entirely in the country of late, finish- 
ing my play, I did not receive your's till some days 
ago. 

^* It was kind in you not to draw rashly upon m6, 
which at present had put me into danger ; but very 
soon^ that is to say about two months hence, I shall 
have a golden buckler, and you may draw boldly. 
My play is received in Drury-lahe, and will be pdt 
jnto my Lord Chamberlain's or his deputy's hands 
to morrow. May we hope to see you this winter, 
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and to have the assistance of your faands in caae it 
is acted? What will become of you ifyoudonot 
come up ? I am afraid Creepy* and you will be ac- 
quainted. 

Forbes I hope is cheerfiil and in good health* 
Shall we never see him? Or shall I go to him 
before he comes to us ? I long to see him, in order 
to play out that game of chess which we left un- 
finished. Remember me kindly to him, with all the 
zealous truth of old friendship. Pettyf came here 
two or three days ago ; I have not yet seen the round 
man of God to be. He is to be parsonifyed a few 
days hence. How a gown and cassock will become 
him ; and with what a holy leer he will edify the devout 
females ! 

There is no doubt o( his having a call, for he is 
immediately to enter upon a tolerable living. God 
grant him more, and as fat as himself. 

It rejoices me to see one worthy, honest, excellent 
man, raised, at least, to independence. Pray make 
my compliments to my Lord President,^: and all 
friends. I shall be glad to hear more at large from 
you. Just now I am with the Alderman^ who wishes 
you all happiness. 

Believe me ever, 

Most affectionately your's, 

JAMES THOMSON. 



• The stool of repentance. 

f The Reverend Patrick Murdoch, '* The oily man of God in the 
Castle of Indolence." 
X Duncan Forbes. 
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Thomson^s last letter to Paterson,* written a few 
days before his last illness, beginning of May, 
1748; from the original in Thomson's hand-writ- 
ing, found among his papers by his executors, 
and presented by the heir of Sir Andrew Mitchell 
to the Earl of Buchan. 

No Date, 

DEAR PATERSON, 

In the first place, and previous to my letter^ I must 
recommend to your favour and protection, Mr. James 
Smith, searcher in St. Christopher's ; and I beg of you, 
as occasion shall serve, and as you find he merits it, 
to advance him in the business of the customs. He is 
warmly recommended to me by Sargent, who, in 
verity, turns out one of the best men of our youthful 
acquaintance, — honest, honourable, friendly, and ge- 
nerous. 

If we are not to oblige one another, life becomes a 
paltry selfish affair, — a pitiful morsel in a corner. 
Sargent is so happily married, that I could almost 
say, — the same case happen to us all. 

That I have not answered several letters of yours, 
is not owing to the want of friendship and the sincerest 
regard for you; but you know me well enough to 
account for my silence, without my saying any more 



« Paterson was Thomson^s deputy, as surveyor general of the 
Leeward Islandi. 
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upon that head; besides, I have very little to say that 
is worthy to be transmitted over the great ocean. 
The world either futilises so much, or we grow so 
dead to it, that its transactions make but feeble im- 
pressions on us. Retirement and nature are more and 
more my passion every day. And now, even now, 
the charming time comes on: Heaven is just on the 
point, (or rather in the very act), of giving earth a 
green gown. The voice of the nightingale is heard 
in our lane.* 

You must know that I have enlarged my rural 
domain, much to the same dimensions you have done 
yours. The two fields next to me, from the first of 
which I have walled — no, no, — paled in about as 
much as my garden consisted of before, so that the 
walk runs round the hedge, where you may figure 
me walking any time of the day, and sometimes 
in the night. I imagine you reclining under 
cedars, and there enjoying more magnificent slum-^ 
bers than are known to the pale climates of the 

. north ; slumbers rendered awful and divine by 
the solemn stillness and deep fervors of the torrid 
noon. At other times I image you drinking punch 

' in groves of lime or orange trees, gathering pine- 
apples from hedges, as commonly as we may black- 
berries, poetising under lofty laurels, or making 
love under full spread myrtles. But to lower my 
style a little, as I am such a genuine lover of 
gardening, why don't you remember me in that in- 



• Thomson resided in Kew Lane. 
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stance, and send me some seeds of things that might 
succeed here during the summer, though they cannot 
perfect their seeds sufficiently in this (to them) unge- 
nial climate to propagate ; in which case is the cal- 
liloo, which, from the seed it bore here, came up 
puny, ricketty, and good for nothing. There are 
other things certainly with you, not yet brought 
over hither, that might flourish here in the summer 
time, and live tolerably well, provided they be 
sheltered in an hospitable stove or green-house du- 
ring the winter. You will give me no small pleasure 
by sending me, from time to time, some of these 
seeds, if it were no more but to amuse me in 
making the trial. 

With regard to the brother gardieners, you ought 
to know, that as they are half vegetables, the animal 
part of them will never have spirit enough to con- 
sent to the transplanting of the vegetables in to dis- 
tant, dangerous clmates. They, happily for them- 
selves, have no other idea but to dig on here, eat, 
drink, sleep, and kiss their wives. 

As to more important business, I have nothing 
to write to you. You know best. Be (as you 
always must be,) just and honest ; but if you 
are unhappily romantic, you shall come home with- 
out money, and write a tragedy on yourself.* Mr. 



• Patenon had tried his band on a tragedy in London, without 
much success. 

MM 
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Lryttleton told me that the Grenvilles and he had 
strongly recommended the person the governor and 
you proposed for that^ considerable office, lately 
fallen vacant in your dep'artment, and that there was 
good hopes of succeeding. He told me also that M^. 
Pitt had said that it was not to be expected that offices 
such as that is, for which the greatest interest is mad^ 
here at home, could be accorded to your recommenda- 
tion, but that as to the middling or inferior offices, 
if there was not some particular reason to the 
contrary, regard would be had thereto. This is all 
that can be reasonably desired : and if you are not 
infected with a certain Creolian distemper, (whereof 
I am persuaded your soul will utterly resist the con- 
tagion, as I hope your body will that of the natural 
ones,) there are few men so capable of that unperish- 
able happiness, that peace and satisfaction of mind, 
at least, that proceeds from being reasonable and 
moderate in our desires, as you. 

These are the treasures dug from an inexhaustible 
mine in our own breasts, which, like those in the 
kingdom of heaven, the rust of time cannot corrupt, 
nor thieves break through and steed. I must learn to 
work this mine a little more, being struck off from 
a certain hundred pounds a year which you know 1 
had. 

West, Mallet, and I, were all routed in one day ; 
if you would know why — out of resentment to our 
friend in Argyll Street, Yet 1 have hopes given 
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me of having it restored with interest some time ot 
other. Oh, that some time or other ia a great de- 
ceiver. 

Coriolaniis has not yet appeared on the stage) from 
the little dirty jealousy of TuUus* towards him wlv> 
alone can act Coriolanus.f Indeed the 6rst has en- 
tirely jockeyed the last off the stage for this season, 
like a giant in |iis wrath. 

Let us have a little more patience, Paterson; nay, 
l^t us be cheerful ; at last all will be well, at least all 
will be oyer— ^here I mean : God forbid it should be 
so hereafter ! But as sure as there is a God. that; wilt 
not be so. 

Now that I am prating of myself, know that, after 

foprteen or fifteen years, the Castle of Indolence come/i 

abroad in a fortnight. It will certainly travel as far 

as Barbadoes. You have an apartment in it as a 

•night pensioner ; which you may remember I filled 

up for you during oji^r delightful party at North End. 

Will ever these days return again ? Don't you re- 

j)iember eating the raw fish that were never caught ? All 

our friends are pretty much in statu quo^ except it be 

poor Mr. Lyttleton. He has.had the severest trial a 

Jiuman tender heart can have ; but the old physician, 

'time, will at last close .up his wounds, though there 

must always remain an inward smarting. 



« Garrick. + Quin. 
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Mitchell * is in the house for Aberdeenshire, and 
has spoke modestly well ; I hope he will be something 
else soon ; none deserves better ; true friendship an 
humanity dwell in his heart. 

Gray is working hard to pass his accounts ; I spoke 
to him about that affair. If he gave you any trouble 
about it, even that of dunning, I shall think strangely, 
but I dare say he is too friendly to his old friends, and 
you are among the oldest. 

Symmer is at last tired of gaiety, and is going to 
take semi-country house, at Hammersmith. 

I am sorry that honest sensible Warrender (who is 
in town) seems to be stunted in church preferments. 
He ought to be a tall cedar in the house of the Lord. 
If he is not so at last, it will add more fuel to my in- 
dignation, that burns already too intensely, and throbs 
towards an eruption. 

Patrick Murdoch is in town, tutor to Admiral Ver- 
non's son, and is in good hope of another living in 
Suffolk, that country of tranquillity, where he will 
then burrow himself in a wife and be happy. Good- 
natured obliging Miller is as usual. 

Though the doctor t increases in business he does 
not decreas^e in spleen, that is both humane and agree- 
able, like Jacques in the play ; I sometimes, too, have 
a touch of it. 

But I must break off this chat with you about your 
friends, which, were I to indulge in, would be end- 



« Afterwards Envoy to BerUo and a Knight of the Bath, 
f Dr. Armitrong. 
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less. As for politics, we are, I believe, on the brink 
of a peace. The French are vapouring at present 
in the siege of Maestricht, at the same time they are 
mortally sick in their marine, and through all the 
vitals of France. It is a pity we cannot continue 
the war a little longer, and put their agonizing trade 
quite to death. This siege (I take it) they mean as 
their last flourish in the war. 

May your health, which never failed you yet, still 
continue, till you have scraped together enough to 
return home and live in some snug corner, as happy 
as the corycium senex^ in Virgil's fourth Georgic, 
whom I recommend both to you and myself as a per- 
fect model of the honest happy life. 
Believe me to be ever. 

Most sincerely and alBTectionately 
Yours. 

James Thomson. 



Copy of a Letter from Thomson^ the Poet^ to Gaoin 
Hamilton^ Esq. at his house y Edinburgh, 



London, February the 18tb, 1737. 



SIR, 



I lately heard from my sister's at Edinburgh, 
that you were so good as to promise to advance to 
them, on my account, a trifle of money which I pro- 
pose to allow them yearly. 

The sum is sixteen pounds sterling, and which I 
would have paid them eight pounds sterling at Mar- 
tinmas, and the other eight pounds at Whitsuntide, 



! / 
I 
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the payment to begin from last Martinmas. So tbat 
^the first year will be completed at Whitsunday next. 
Your doing this I shall look upon as a particular 
favour, and the money ghall be paid here at your 
order as you please to direct. 

Please, upon receipt of this, to send to them at 
Sir. Gusthart^s, and to advance to them the payment 
for last Martinmas, which place to my account. 
Had J had time this post, I would have written to 
(them to wait upon you. 

I have a tragedy entitled Agamemnon, to be re- 
^presented here about thi^ee weelis hepce. Please 
%o let me know how many copies | shall send to you, 
and you shall have them in full time. I have some 
thoughts of printing it for myself, but if I do not, 
I will take care you shall have what copies of it you 
demand. 

If I can serve you in any thing else here, I shall 
be very glad. 

Believe me to be, sir. 

Your most affectionate, 
. . Humble servant, 

James Thomson. 
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From Thomson (the poet) to Mrs. Robertson^ who was of 
Bath for the recovery of her healthy along with her sister^ 
Miss Young (Amanda,) afterwards married to Admirfd 
Campbell. 

Kew Laae, Nov. 27, 1742. 
MADAM, 

Give me leave to say that amongst all your friends 
nobody longs more ardently after the full establish- 
ment of your health, than I do, iGrst and foremost 
upon your own personal adcount, and secondly from 
more selfish motives, that you may soon return to 
supply to us the want of the sun by your company. 
You may perhaps think this compliment a little hio-h 
strained, whereas, upon the faith of a melancholy, 
and as I hope to laugh again, I would for three or 
four hours of your company, give three or four 
months of such days as these. But at the same time 
I must be so bold as to add, that though it be down- 
right deep November, and you, Miss Berry, and 
Miss Young absent, none of us will push the com- 
pliment so far as to verify the French author's ob- 
servation, who begins his book thus: — It was in 
the month of November, when Englishmen hano- 
and drown themselves — and yet I am dismal 
enough sometimes. Do, dear Mrs. Robertson, make 
haste to be well. 
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Sorely do I grieve not to have been one of your 
'squires the day you set out ; for besides the pleasure 
of attending you and your companions, 1 hear very 
diverting accounts of the country, particularly of 
David's navigation on horseback ; how it blew a hard 
gale of riding with him ; driving him now a great 
way on one side, and then, helm a lee, on the other ; 
how he hsid almost committed piracy on the high- 
way ; and how he was next morning, while asleep, 
deserted by the ship's crew, and left among the 
savages. 

I am furthermore informed, that being thereunto 

moved by the instigation of , and 

not having the fear of the ladies before his eyes, he 
was guilty of high treason agaiiist their sovereign 
beauty by uttering certain base, scandalous, and 
traitorous words ; for the which he must in due time 
undergo his trial. George Scott, judge, James Ro- 
bertson, artorney-general, and William Paterson, 
foreman of the jury. But by their mutual accusa- 
tions I find there is a heavy charge against them all. 
To think of leaving, nay, for some time actually to 
have left distrest ladies, under their protection, to 
travel in th,e dark, and through infamous places, 
where so knany robberies had been committed the 
day before, is such a stain upon all chivalry as their 
return cannot entirely wipe off. 

They were indeed upon the brink of perdition ; 
for had they not returned, their swords must have 
been broken over their heads, their arms reversed, 
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nad the ban of i^U gallantry.published against them. 
Nobody would have drunk, nobody toasted them; 
and nothing under making two or three campaigns 
in the service of that kersic lady, the Queen of 
Hungary, could have restored them to any degree 
of honour. 

I hope the ladies have got their clothes. To be at 
Bath, yet debarred from the rooms, must have been a 
cruel situation to such as know less how to converse 
with and enjoy themselves ? The very situation of 
Tantalus. And yet, notwithstanding, I do from my 
soul most sincerely pity you, to be so long doomed to 
a place so delightfully tiresome. Delightfully did I 
say? No : it is merely a scene of waking dreams, 
where nothing but the phantoms of pleasure fly about 
without any substance or reality. What a round of 
silly amusements, what a giddy circle of nothing, do 
these children of a larger size run every day. Nor 
does it only give a gay vertigo to the head, it has 
equally a bad influence on the heart. When the 

• 

head is full of nothing but dress and scandal, 
and dice and cards, can the heart be sensible to those 
fine emotions,those tender, humane, generous passions,' 
that form the soul of all virtue and happiness ? Oh 
then, ye lovers, never think to make any impression 
on the heart of your dissipated fair. But I ask 
pardon, for railing at a place you are obliged to be at, 
and which I hope will restore you to perfect health. 
Yes, that reconciles me to it again : and if my letter 
was not already too long, I could now make its 
panegyric. 

NN 
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Afoy I flatter myself witb the ho)>es of heariiif from 
y5U ? tf you s6iid mc^ ydttr thr^^ tiam^, and abore 
th^tti, we are well, I shall evett be glad of tbat. Ma- 
dam, I am sorry to aequaint you that your busband, 
oticefbtnous ibr bospitality, had lost H all ttbe^ you left 
this place. Pray be so good as tolay yourcOittmatidsr 
Upon him to treat us, some night or other, with a 
bowl of punch, that we may drink your healths. I 
had almost forgot to congratulate you on yotir e^n- 
venient lodgings, which I hear are exceedingly well 
furnished with stools and forms. 

But, to be quite serious, my first eomplimettid, liiy 
Uiost hearty respects, jfiay, in short, all the good wisfaeft 
my heart can form, attend you all ! 

Believe me to be, with the utmost respect. 

Madam, 
Your and Miss Young's and Miss Berry's 
Devoted humble servant, 

JamKs Thomson. 



Memof^dlt of notnion^ tlU Poet^ Mtd Ai't a»sodatn; 
commufdatttd b^ J«m«* IUbeft$ot^ B$^ tf Bidmarndf t* 
Surrey y UUe Surgeon to the hous^oid Ut Kem^ (kiobtr 17, 
1791, to Thonutt Parke^ fitg. ike Pmts and b^ him to the 

Bafl of Buchan. 

HaT« yoU any dlgeetion^ stri to my takiPf down 
metaol|*andanis to a oonireraatio* i 

Not in the lea*t, I will procure you pea, ink, 
and paper immediately. 
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I understand, sir^ ypu knasv Thomspn loi\g ? 
I becume acqiminted with him in ibe yegr }7S6, 
wbien he published hi^ poem of Winter* H« Uviad 
opposite to jne, in Lancaster Court, \n the Strang- 
I went to the East Indies soon after, which caupad 
a chasm in our acquaint^^nce ; but on my return pur 
intiwacy was stren^hened, and .continued to tbehoji^r 
of his death. I do not know any man, liiring or de;^d> 
I eTer,esteemed more highly, and he was attached to 
m^. I had once a oompiainlt of a /Consumptive aatwcff , 
whieh c#nfiffie4 mp much at home, and be was so giood 
as to.c4>m^ iQ^a frojp Kew-lane to ait with vna. 

Did yon know Amaada ? 

K91OW her ? — ^T«s, sir, I marri^ be^ $J6tf^. 
Amanda wi^ jbl Miss Young, daught^er to CapMW 
Gilbert Young, of 4b.e Gulyhill family, in Dum- 
friesshire! and was married afterwards tp Ad^ral 
Campbell. She iwas a &ie sensible wo^p^n^; mi^ 
poor TJboi9^s4>fi was desperately iiji love with ^er. 
Mr. jCUlbert Y^^ai^* h^v iiephew, left my hoiuse ibis 
very morning. Thomson, indeed, was jneyer w.e^jb^y 
ejiougb if^ marry. 

^19 4^rGuaial;an<c^ were said to have becni 19 |t 
itoyariisbing way at the latter period of hia life ? 

Sip*^ his x^irciunata^iDes jEiever w^re very goc^, f^ 
wo^d bav<e Imeii niuf:;b ^v^nrse, I fbe^jtey^, yirjtbpi^f^ 
jvvylr^Qlidly interference. 

He was governed by t^e >YisfiaeirMf^> I jftiAk^ tp ^ 
fi^reat degree ? 

He was, sir. 

Mr. ColUns, the brewer, has rtoLd me, <tbKt he was 
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SO heedless in his money concerns, that in paying' 
him a bill for beer, he gave him two bank notes rolled 
together, instead of one. Collins did not perceive 
the mistake till he got home, and when he returned 
the note, Thomson appeared perfectly indifferent 
about the matter, and said he had enough to go on 
without it ! Mr. Robertson smiled at this anecdote, 
and said it was like him. 

He was not, I believe, one of the weeping philo- 
sophers. He was no tieraclitus ? 

No, he was not indeed. I remember his being 
stopped once, between London and Richmond, and 
robbed of his watch, and when I expressed my regret 
for his loss, **Pshaw, damn it," said he, " I am glad 
they took it from me, 'twas never good for any thing." 

Was he national in his affections ? 

He had no prejudices whatever; he was the most 
liberal of men in all his sentiments. 

I have been told he used to associate with Parson 
Cromer and some other convivials, at the Old Orange 
Tree, in Kew Lane ? 

Relaxation of any kind was, to him, frequently 
desirable, and he could confornfi to any company. 
He was benevolent and social, both in his writings 
and in his life, as his friend, Dr. Armstrong, said on 
another occasion, he [practised what he preached. 
Lord L's character of him, as an author, was per- 
fectly just, that in his last moments he had no cause 
to wish any thing blotted he had ever written. 

I hear he kept very late houi^ ? 

No, sir, very early ; he was always up at sunrise, 
but then he bad never been in bed. 
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Did you ever correspond with him ? 

Very seldom. We were so much together there 
was little opportunity or occasion for it. 

You do not happen to have any reliques of his 
hand writing ? 

I don't think I have ; but when I get my breath 
a little better I will look among my papers to try 
if I can find aify. 

The hind old gentleman was warmed with the 
subject, and even set forward to his escritoire in 
the pursuit, but returned only with a letter from the 
late Dr. Armstrong, which he flattered himself 6oi\- 
tained something relative to Thomson. In this he 
was mistaken. It was a rhapsody of thanks in return 
for being presented with a large bottle of spirits ; 
but it was well worth an airing. This, said Mr. R. 
will show you the intimate terms I was upon with 
Johnny Armstrong, who wrote that beautiful poem, 
'* The Art of PreseWing the Health." He was a 
very ingenious and excellent man. 

Did you know Dr. Patrick Murdoch, who wrote 
Thomson*s Life. 

Ay, very well, and esteemed him. Pattie, as I 
always called him, had a good heart. 

Pope, as I have heard, used often to visit Thom- 
son ? 

Yes, frequently. Pope has sometimes said, Thom- 
son, I'll walk to the end of your garden, and then 
set off to the bottom of Kew-foot-lane and back. 
Pope, sir, courted Thomson, and Thomson was 
always admitted to Pope whether he had company' 
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or not ; but Pope had a jealousy <of ^iFery eminent 
writer ; he was a viper that gnawed tike £!•• 
Was Pope a great talker ? 

Pope, when he liked his company, was a very 
agreeable man. He was fond of adulation, and w|keii 
he h«4l any dislike, was a most bitter satirist. 

Thomson, I think, was T^ry iatimate with David 
Mallet, the editor of Bolingbroke ? ^ 

Sir, that person's name was propwly M aUoch ; 
but I used to call hiu Moloch ia our festive mo- 
mento, and Thomson enjoyed the jest. Sir, he had 
woi Thomson's heart ; he was not sound at the core : 
he made a cat's-paw of Thomson, sod I did not Uke 
the nran on that account. 

Thomson bad two cousins or nephews, who were 
gardeners, did they live with htm ? 

No, they did not live with him, they lived upon 
hi«. He was so generous a man that if he had hut 
two eggs he would have given them both away. 
Were you acquainted with Mr. Gray, who lived 
at Richmond Hill i 

Yes, I knew a John Gray, who was a viet«iaUer. 
He purchased Thomson's collection ot prints and 
drawings after his decease, but I believe purely ont 
of ostentation. 

You must have had great influence over him, 
sir, from several circumstances you have men- 
tioned, but wish to be suppressed ? 

Without ostemtatien or vanity, sir, I realiy very 
often have wondered how I came to Imve so 
much, and the rest of Ms friends wondered too ; 
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for I do say it most sincerely, that I never could 
find out what made Thomson Md many of these 
geniuses so partial to me as they appeared. 

Then, sir, I suspe<^t you are the only one who 
ttOttld not make the discovery ? 

Sir, I was not fishing for a e^mplitnent, I do as^ 
sure you. 

If you had, sir, I should not have snatched so 
eagerly at your bait. 

I suppose you attended Thomson in a medical 
as well as in a social capacity ? 

Yes, Armstrong and myself were with him till 
his last moments. I was in the room with him 
when he died. A putrid fovor carried him off 
iti less than a week. He seemed to me to be de«> 
sirous not to live, and I had reason to think that 
my sister-in-law was the occasion of this. He 
could not bear the thoughts of her being married 
to another. 

Pray did you attend his Mineral ? 

Indeed I did, and a real funeral it was to me, as 
QcAn said when he spoke tho prologue to Corio- 
tanus, *' I was in truth no actor there." 

Did you hear Quin spe^k that prologu^e, sir ? 

Yes, I could not have been absent. 

Were you the only intimate friend who paid the 
last tribute of respect to Thomson's remains i 

No, sir, Quin attended, and Mallet, and another 
friend, whose.name I do not recollect. He was inter- 
red in the north-west corner of Richmond church, 
just where the christening pew now stands. I pointed 
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out the place to the sexton's widow, that she might 
show it to strangers. 

Did you know Andrew Millar, the bookseller ? 

I knew him well. He took a box near Tho;n- 
son's, in Kew-lane, to keep in with him as an author 
who might be profitable to him. Andrew was a good 
natured man, and not an unpleasant companion, but 
he was a little contracted in mind by his business^ 
and had the dross of a bookseller about him. 

Did you know Paterson ? 

Yes, Paterson had been clerk to a counting- 
house in the city, went for some time abroad, and 
on his return was amanuensis to Thomson, was his 
deputy as surveyor-general of the Leeward Islands, 
and succeeded him in that office,^ but he did not live 
Ipng to enjoy it, I believe not more than two years. 

Collins, the poet, and Hammond, author of the 
Love Elegies, visited Thomson ? 

Yes. Ah ! poor Collins, he had much genius, but 
half mad. Hammond was a gentleman, and a very 
pleasant man. Yet Thomson, I remember one day 
called him a burnished butterfly. Quin, the come- 
dian, was a sincere friend of Thomson; he was na- 
turally a most humane and friendly man, and only 
put on the brute when he thought it was expected 
from him by those who gave him credit for the 
character. 

Was the anecdote of Quin and Thomson true ? 

Yes, I believe it was. 

Boswell surmised that Thomson was a much 
coarser man than is commonly allowed ? 
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Sir, Thomson was neither a petit maitre njgir a 
boor; he had sionplicity . without rudeness, and a 
cultivated manner without being courtly. He had 
a great aversion to letter writing, and did not 
attempt much of prose composition of any kind* 
His time for cojaposition . was ^ genemUy at the 
dead of night, and was muob in his summer Jiouse, 
which, together with every memorial of his residence, 
is carefully preserved by the Honourable Mrs. 
tBoscawen. " ' 

Did you know, sir, of any other attachments of 
Thomson's except that to his Amanda ? 

No, I believe he was more truly attached to my 
little wife and her sister than to any one else, 
next to Amanda. Mr. H. of Bangor, ^aid he 
he was once asked to dinner by Thomson, but 
could not attend ; one of his friends, who was 
there, told him that there was a general stipula- 
tion agreed on by the whole, company, that there 
should be no hard drinking. Thomson acquiesced, 
only requiring that each man should drink his 
bottle. The terms were accepted uncondition- 
ally, and when the cloth was removed, a three 
quart bottle was set before each of his guests. 
' Thomson had much [of this kind of agreeable 
humour. Mr. Aikman the painter, and* Dr. De 
la Cour, a physician and ingenious ,wviter, were 
intimate and beloved friends of ^Thomson. >Mr. 
Aikman was a gentleman of competent estate, and 
was always friendly to Thonwon. 

Sir^ I cordially thank. you for this kindness, in 

o o 
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suffering yourself to be teased with interrogations ; 
and when Lord Buchan's tablet on the grave of 
the poet^ shall be iniposed in Richmond church, I 
shall hope to see you tripping across the green to 
take a peep at it. 

Sir, if I can crawl across for such a gratifica- 
tion, I shall certainly do it.. 

We then twice shook hands and parted. In- 
telligent old gentleman! Little was I aware that his 
lengthened eve of life was so very near its close ! 
He was taken seriously ill a few hours after I left 
him, Monday, October 24, and on the Friday fol- 
lowing he died, and was buried on Saturday the 
4th of November, by the south side of Richmond 
church. 

Mors ultima linea rerum est. 

(Signed) T. P. 



UNPUBLISHED POETRT BY THOMSON. 



Verses by Thomson^ addressed to Miss Young, his Amanda^ 
from the MSS» in Lord Buchan's collection. 

Ah ! urge too late ! from beauty's bondage free. 
Why did I trust my liberty with thee ? 
And thou, why dost thou with inhuman art, 
if not resolved to take, seduce my heart ? 
And when your glances chanced on me to shine, 
How my fond soul ecstatic sprang to thine; 
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But mark me fair one ! what I now declare, 
A deep attention claims a serious care. 
It is no common passion fires my breast ; 
I must be wretched or I must be blest ; 
My woes all other remedy deny, 
Or pitying give me hope, or bid me die ! 



Verses by Thomson on the death of his Mother.''^ 

Ye fabled muses, I your aid disclaim, 
Your very raptures, and your fancied flame. 
True genuine woe my throbbing heart inspires, 
liove prompts my lays, and filial duty fires. 
My soul springs instant at the warm design, 
And the heart dictates ev'ry flowing line. 
See ! where the kindest, best of mothers lies, 
And death has closed her ever watching eyes, 
Has lodged at last in peace her weary breast, 
And luU'd her many piercing cares to rest. 
No more the orphan train around her stands, 
While her full heart upbraids her needy hands ; ' 
No more the widow's lonely fate she feels, 
The shock severe that modest want conceals ; 
Th' oppressor's scorn, the source of wealthy pride. 
And poverty's unnumbered ills beside ; 
For see ! attended by the angelic throng. 
Thro' yonder worlds of light she glides along ; 



* From the original, formerly in the collection of the Earl of 
Bachan, by whom it was presented, with other interesting pieces, by 
the poet, in a dedication copy of the quarto edition of the Seasons, 
to the University of Edinburgh. 
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And claiirid the well eamedraptures of the sky* 

Yet fond concern recalls the mother's eye ;-*- 

She seeks th' unfriended orphans left behind^ 

So hardly left! so bitterly resigned! — 

Still ! still ! is she my soul's diurnal theme, 

The waking vision, and the wailing dream ; 

Amid the ruddy sun's enlivening blaze, 

O'er my dark eyes the dewy image plays, 

And in the dread dominion of the night, 

Shines out again the sadly pleasing sight ; 

Triumphant virtue all around her dart^, 

And more than volumes every look imparts ; 

Looks soft yet awful, melting yet serene. 

Where both the mother and the saint are seen. 

But ah ! that night — that tort'ring night remains, 

May darkness dye it with its deepest stains ! 

May joy on it forsake her rosy bow'rs. 

And streaming sorrow blast its baleful hours ! 

When on the margin of the briny flood, 

Chill'd with a sad presaging damp I stood; 

Took the last look, ne'er to behold her more. 

And mix'd our murmurs with the wat'ry roar; — 

Heard the last words fall from her pious tongue, 

Then wild into the bulging vessel flung,. 

Which soon, too soon, convey'd me from her sight. 

Dearer than life, and liberty and light ! 

Why was I then, ye powers ! reserved for this, 

Nor sunk immediate in the vast abyss ? 

Down ye wild wishes of relentless woe ! 

I see her witH iitimortal beauty glow ; 

The early wrinkle, care contracted, gone, 

Her tears all wip'd, and all her sorrows flown. 
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I see her through the blest apavtmentsF rove ; 
And now she meets her deftT expecting lOYe. 
Heart easing sight ! if not in part o'erspread, 
By the dark gloom of griefs uncheerful shade ; 
But, round me light ! let this reflection pour 

[^Several lines wanting,^ 



The following Stanzas written by ThoiDdQn on 
the blank leaf of a copy of his Seasons, were sent 
by him to the good Lord Lyttleton, soon after the 
death of his Lucy. 

Go, little book, and find our friend, 
Who nature and the muses' loves , 
Whose cares the public virtues blend 
With all the softness of the groves. 

A fitter time thou canst not chuse,. 
His fostering friendship to repay ; 
Go then, and try, my rural muse, 
To steal his widow'd hours away. 



Thomson to his Amanda^* with a present of his Seasons. 

Accept, lov'd nymph f this tribute due 
To t^tfdiet friendshiif]^, love, poiti yo« ; 
Sut with it take what bl-eath'd the whole, 
1 take to thine the poet^^ soul. 
If fancy here her power displays, 
And if a heart exalts these lays, 



♦ Miss Young. 
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You fairest in that faney shine. 
And all that heart is fondly thine. 



Beautiful Song by Thomson. 

TO MTRA.t 

O thou whose tender serious eyes 
Expressive speak the mind I love, 
The gentle azure of the skies, 
The pensive shadows of the grove ; 

O mix their beauteous beams with mine, 
And let us interchange our hearts, 
Let all their sweetness on me shine, 
Pour'd through my soul be all their darts. 

Ah ! 'tis too much — I cannot bear 

At once so soft, so keen a ray; 

In pity then my lovely fair ! 

O turn those killing eyes away! 

But what avails it to conceal 

One charm, where nought but charms we see ? 

Their lustre then again reveal, 

And let me, Myra, die of thee. 



On visiting Richmond Church in the summer of 
1835, 1 could not help being struck with the small 
and unobtrusive brass tablet placed against the wall 
at the west end of the north aisle, by the late 



+ This beautiful song, though addressed to Myra, was meant for 
his Amanda. 
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Earl of Buchan, the warm admirer . of Thomson. 
When around me (to use the beautiful words of 
Geoffrey Crayon,) were monuments of every age 
and style; tombs of knights and high born dames 
of gorgeous workmanship, with their effigies in 
coloured marble. On every side the eye was 
struck with some instance of aspiring mortality; 
some haughty memorial which human pride had 
erected over its kindred dust, in this temple of the 
most humble of all religions. The size of the tablet 
is about two feet square, with the following inscrip- 
tion.—" In the earth below this tablet are the re- 
mains of James Thomson, author of the beautiful 
poems entitled The Seasons^ who died at Richmond 
on the 22nA of August, and was buried there on the 
29th O. S. 1748." 

I could wish to see the day when this humble piece 
^ of brass might be accompanied by a suitable marble 
monument to the memory of this great poet of na- 
ture, from the chisel of his enthusiastic admirer, 
Charles Rossi, R.A. who has produced some of his 
finest compositions from the Seasons of Thomson. I 
cannot at the same time but feel much regret at the 
scanty and imperfect materials extant relative to his 
life ; and I wish that some talented individual would 
undertake to give him his due meed of &me. John- 
son is evidently illiberal towards him because he was 
a Scotchman, and describes very erroneously his si- 
tuation on his coming to London. He has thought 
proper to say, that *^ hisjirst want was a pair ofshoesy^ 
whereas he was liberally supplied with money and 
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other neeesBaries j^ior to lus leaying-Edinbiucgb, by 
B friend of his mother. In desoribing his person 
Dr. Johnson oould'iiot lose the opportunity of 'show- 
ing f his antipathy to Us northern countrymen, « by ^- 
plying to him the epithet '^more fat than bard be- 
seems." About thirty ;years ago Lord Bucbanpiub- 
lished an Essay toillEinis a new life of Thomson,, from 
which many interesting :particulars might be gleaned ; 
it is now become very scarce, as there were only five 
hundred • copies printed. About two years since I 
had, in-mypossessifMi, sa manuscript collection of his 
early unpublished poems, which was given to me by 
a lady related to the Montrose family, to one of wh<^ 
Mallet was tutor 'When Thomson came to London. 
Lord)B'nchan: kindly.permitted an original miniature 
of the poet, by Slaughter, in his possession, to be 
engraved- from, which is much superior to any> por- 
traits of him now extant. 

The manuscript contains fifty-jQve folio pages, with 
an index at the end. The fifth of ihese pjieees, as to 
the order of selection, is a paraphrase of theilG4th 
Psatm ; ^a performance which the poet delivered in 
the Ditinity School of Edinburgh, >about a year after 
his matriculation,, and of which piece both Mr. Mur- 
dodi'and Dr. Johnson mention in high teitms of com- 
mendation, though it has never been seen in print. 
I shall here subjoin some extracts. 

PSALM CIV. FARAPHRASEO. 

To praise thy author, soul, do not forget. 
Canst thou in gratitude deny the debt ? — 
Lord, thou art great, how great we cannot know, 
Honour and majesty do round thee flow. 
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The purest rays of primQgenial ligbt, 

Compose thy robes and make them dazzling bright ; 

The heavens and all the ivide spread orbs on high, 

Thou like a curtain siri^ched of curious dye ; 

On the devouring flood thy chambers are • 

Established; a lofty cloud's thy car; 

Which quick thro' the ethereal road doth fly, 

On swift wing'd winds that shake the troubled sky. 



The changing moon he clad with silver light, 
To check the black dominion of the night; 
High through the skies in silent state she rides, 
And by her rounds the fleeting time divides. 
The circling sun doth in due time decline, 
And unto shades the murmuring world resigns. 

How, many are thy wond'rous works, O Lord ! 
They of thy wisdom many proofs afford ; 
Out of thy boundless goodness thou didst fill 
With riches and delights both vale and hill* 

I'll to God's honour consecrate my lays. 
And when I cease to be, I'll cease to praise. 



The young poet was much noticed by Sir William 
Bennet, of Grubbat, whom he frequently visited; 



• These blanks are occasioned by the mice having eaten part of 
the MS. 



p P 
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the circumstance, I believe, is mentioned by Mur- 
doch. 

A POETICAL EPISTLE TO SIR WILLIAM BENNET, 

BART. OF GRUBBAT. 

My trembling muse your honour does address, 
That it's a bold attempt most humbly I confess ; 
If you'll encourage her young fagging flight, 
She'll upwards soar and mount Parnassus height. 
If little things may be with great compar'd, 
In Rome it so with the divine Virgil fered ; 
The tuneful bard Augustus did inspire, 
Made his great genius flash poetic fire ; 
But if upon my flight your honour frowns, 
The muse folds up her wings, and dying, — ^justice 
owns. 



HYMN TO god's POWER. 

Hail! Power Divine, who by thy sole command. 

From the dark empty space, 
Made the broad sea and solid land, 

Smile with a heavenly grace. 

Made the high mountain and firm rock, 

Where bleating cattle stray ; 
And the strong stately spreading oak, 

That intercepts the day. 

The rolling planets thou mad'st move, 

By thy eflective will ; 
And the revolving globes above. 

Their destin'd course fulfil. 
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His mighty power, ye thunders, praise^ 

As through the heavens you roll ; 
And his great name, ye lightnings, blaze, 

Unto the distant pole. 

Ye seas, in your eternal roar^ 

His sacred praise proclaim ; 
While the inactive sluggish shore, 

Re-echoes to the same. 

Ye howling winds, howl out his praise. 

And make the forests bow ; 
While thro' the air, the earth, and seas. 

His solemn praise ye blow. 

O you high harmonious spheres. 

Your pow'rful mover sing ; 
To him your circling course that steers, 

Your tuneful praises bring. 

Ungrateful mortals, catch the sound, 

And in your numerous lays, 
To all the listening world around, 

The God of nature praise. 



UPON THE HOOP. 

The hoop, the darling justly of the fitir. 
Of ev'ry generous swain deserves the care. 
It is unmanly to desert the weak, 
'Twould urge a stone, if possible, to speak ; 
To hear staunch hypocrites bawl out and cry, 
This hoop's a whorish garb, fy I ladies, fy I 
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O cruel and aadacions men, to blast 

The fame of ladies more than vestals chaste ; 

Should you go search the globe throughout, 

You'll find none so pious and devout ; 

So modesty chaste, so handsome, and so feir. 

As our dear Caledonian ladies are. 

When awful beauty puts on all her charms. 

Nought gives our sex such terrible alarms, 

Ajb when the hoop and tartan both combine 

To make a virgin like a goddess shine. 

Let quakers cut their clothes unto the quick, 

And with severities themselves afflict 5 

But may the hoop adoru Edina's street, 

Till the south pole shall with the northern meet. 







It has been said that Thomson never composed a 
piece in the Scottish dialect, after the manner of 
Ramsay and Burns ; no specimen of this kind is ex- 
tant. The following piece will show that he posses- 
sed powers for this kind of writing, and sometimes 
indulged his muse in this way. 

▲N ELEGY UPON JAMES THERBURN, IN CHATTO. 

Now, Chatto, you're a dreary place, 
Pale sorrow broods pn ilka &ce ; 
Therburn has run his race. 
And now, ah me, alas ! 

The carl lays dead. 

Having his paternoster said. 
He tocA a dram and went to bed ; 
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He fell asleep and death was glad, 

That lie had ca:tch'd him ; 

For Therburn was e'er ill bested, 

That none did watch him. 

For had the carl but been aware^ 

That meagre death, who none does spare, 

T'attempt sic things should ever dare, 

As stop his pipe ; 
He might have come to flee or share; 

The greedy gipe. 

How he'd had but a gill or twae, 
Death wou*d nae got the victory sae 
Nor put poot Therburn o'er the brae, 
Into the gtave ; 



Therburn, for ever more farewell. 
And be thy grave both dry and deep ; 
And rest thy carcass soft and well, 
Free from . • . . 

no night .... 

Disturb ........ 

Many of the pieces are pastorals, in imitation of 
Virgil. The following extract from one of them will 
show his early preference for describing the beauties 
of nature. — 

I love the cottage and the country fare. 
The various products of the teeming year. 



• LoM in (he MS. 
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In the clear silver brook I love to spy 
The headlong mountains and the downward sky ; 
To tend my flock upon the smiling plains. 
And join the chorus of the country swains. 



Dr. Dibdin says of Thomson, I much regret that a 
sort of variorum edition has not been published. I 
once collected several of the earlier impressions, with 
a view of satisfying myself about the best readings, but 
have long since abandoned the pursuit. I learn that 
Mr. Mitford, the editor of Gray, has some thought of 
maturing a similar plan, and of giving the fruits of it 
to the public. I think a neat post octavo edition of 
his works, with embellishments, and a new biogra- 
phy, in which all the materials now scattered about 
in various quarters might be collected, would be 
acceptably received by the public. 

Thomson sold his Winter to Millar the bookseller, 
for three guineas. He gained but little more for his 
Summer. When he rose in reputation, Andrew 
Millar gave him fifty guineas for his Spring. The 
Winter lay like waste paper at the publisher's, until 
a gentleman of taste, Mr. Mitchell, promulgated its 
merits in the best circles. Andrew Millar gave him 
j^lS7. 10s. for Sophonisba, a tragedy. 

Every lover of nature will join in the beautiful 
sentiment of Theocritus. That future poets may con- 
tinue to sing of pastoral life. 

"^Aygoh; ^epyoKoivro T^aXiraf a[ t* avapitfMt 

'A/tveS/oy jSx^oivro, ^es ^ iyikrjSov is auXiv 
Epxi^fuvou (Txiwaioy erFiaiFeS^oiey oihoof 
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Nfiot S* IxTOveoivro ^or) cnropov, dvlxet rkm^ 

A;^ei ev oatps(iove(r(rw api^M ^ slg qv>! oipixyou 

Theocritus^ Idyll. XVII. 

And may they cultivate their blooming fields ; and 

may numberless 
Thousands of sheep, &ttened with the herbs, 
Bleat along the plain ; and may the cows in herds 
Coming to the stable, urge the slow evening traveller ; 
And may the fallow fields be tilled for seed, when 

the cicada. 
Guarding against the shepherds who are out , at 

noon- day. 
Sounds on the branches ; and may the spider extend 

within the trees 
Their thin webs, over martial arms. 
Goldsmith. Westall's Illustrations, duodecimo, Ss. 

For simplicity, sweetness, and tenderness, he has yet no rival. 

Goldsmith's poetry enjoys a calm and steady popu- 
larity : it inspires us, indeed, with no admiration of 
daring design, or of fertile invention ; but it presents, 
within its narrow limits, a distinct and unbroken 
view of poetical delightfulness. His descriptions and 
sentiments have the pure zest of nature. He is 
refined without false delicacy, and correct without 
insipidity. 

When Churchill finished his Rosciad, he waited on 
an eminent bookseller with the copy, but he had 
suffered so severely by the publication of poetry, that 
he was determined to have nothing more to do with 
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You fairest in that fancy shine, 
And all that heart is fondly thine. 



Beautiful Song hy Thomson. 

TO MYRA.+ 

O thou whose tender serious eyes 
Expressive speak the mind I love, 
The gentle azure of the skies, 
The pensive shadows of the grove ; 

O mix their beauteous beams with mine, 
And let us interchange our hearts, 
Let all their sweetness on me shine, 
Pour'd through my soul be all their darts. 

Ah ! 'tis too much — I cannot bear 

At once so soft, so keen a ray ; 

In pity then my lovely fair ! 

O turn those killing eyes away! 

But what avails it to conceal 

One charm, where nought but charms we see ? 

Their lustre then again reveal, 

And let me, Myra, die of thee. 



On visiting Richmond Church in the summer of 
1835, 1 could not help being struck with the small 
and unobtrusive brass tablet placed against the wall 
at the west end of the north aisle, by the late 



+ This beautiful song, though addressed to Myra, was meant for 
his Amanda. 
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to undertake the risk of publishing. Soon after they 
appeared there was not a Review that did not load 
them with the most scurrilous abuse, and condemn 
them to the butter shops. In consequence of the 
public mind thus terrified or misled/ these charming 
effusions lay in a corner of the bookseller's shop as 
an unsaleable pile for a long time. Sometime after- 
wards the same person appeared with another bundle 
of manuscripts from the same author^ which were 
offered and accepted on similar terms. In this fresh 
collection was the admirable poem of the Task. 
Not alarmed at the fate of the former publication, 
and thoroughly assured as he was of their great 
merit, he resolved upon publishing them. Soon 
after they had appeared the tone of the reviewers 
became changed, and Cowper was hailed as the first 
poet of his age. The success of this second publica- 
tion set the first in motion, and Johnson immediately 
reaped the fruits of his undaunted judgment. 

In 1812 the copyright was put up to sale,' among 
the members of the trade, in thirty- two shares. 
Twenty of these shares were sold at two hundred and 
twelve pounds per share, including printed copies in 
quires, to the amount of eighty-two pounds, which 
each purchaser was to take at a stipulated price ; and 
twelve shares were retained in the hands of the pro- 
prietor. The work was satisfactorily proved, at the 
sale, to net eight hundred and. thirty-four pounds 
per annum. It had only two yeiLrs of copyright, and 
yet this same copyright, with printed copies, produ- 
ced, estimating the .twelve shares which were re- 
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other necessaries j^ior to bis leavii^EdinbuKgb, by 
B friend of his mother. In desoribiiig his pevson 
Dr. Johnson could'Oot lose the opportunity of'show- 
isg f his antipathy to his northern countrymen, ^ by ap- 
plying to him the epithet '^more fat than bard be' 
seems. ^^ About thirty ^y^ars ago Lord Bucbau: pub- 
lished an Essay io^td^ a newlife of Thomson,, from 
which many interesting :particulars might be gleaned : 
it is now become very scarce, as there were oply five 
hundred • copies printed. About two years since. I 
had, in. my.p«i88ession, a manuscript collection of his 
early unpublished poems, wluch was given to me by 
a lady related to theMontrose family, to one of wh^pi 
Mallet was tutor 'When Thomson came to London. 
Lord^Buchan kindly. permitted an original miniature 
of the poet, by Slaughter, in his possession, to be 
engraved: from, which is much superior to any; por- 
traits of him now extant. 

The manuscript contains fifty-five folio pages, with 
an index at the end. The fifth of tiiese piee^, as to 
the order of selection, is a paraphrase of the< 104th 
Psaim ; -a performance which the poet delivered in 
the Divinity School of . Edinburgh, >about a year after 
his matriculation,, and of which piece both Mr. Mur- 
dodiand Dr. Johnson mention in high terans of com- 
mendation, though it has never been seen in print. 
I shall hereimbjoin some extracts. 

PSALM CIV. FARAPHRASEO. 

To praise thy author, soul, do not forget. 
Canst thou in gratitude deny the debt ? — 
Lord, thou art great, how great we cannot know, 
Honour and majesty do round thee flow. 
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and Lay of the Laureate ; any of wkieh may >be 

had separate. 
Campbell. The Pleasures of Hope, hy Thomas 

Campbell, with Westall's designs, duodecimo, 

9s. 
— — — The Gertrude of Wyoming, duodt«cii«io, 

Theodoric and other Proems, duodecinto. 



« 

WoRDswoBTH« Excuri^on, quarto, Sif S^. 
Peter Befl, oetavo, 5«. 



«« Waggoner, andlBonnc^, 4^^. 
— River DnMon, octavo, 12y. 
Wfiitc Doe of Rylstone, quarto. 



KooEKS. 'Poesl^ by Sumuel Rogers, d«iodecitti05 

— — — Pleasures <# Mem^i^, I0# ftf . 
— — Human Life, a Poem, by Sumuel Rogers, 
%s. 

Jacquelkie, a Tale, 3#. 

Italy, S^ %A. 



Scott. The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 

Baronet, 19 "V^ob. ^. 
in 8 ^ols. duodecimo, 91 If «. 



^ 10 vtds. ISmo. d/ 35. 



Dr. Dibdin says the first production of his w«se*«ras ta^t baUad 
of GMenfinlaq, in the Tales of Wonder, partly edited by Mr. 6. 
M. Iiewis. 

Moore. Epistles, i vols, duodecimo, 14^. 

— Odes of Anacreon, by Thomas Moore, 2 

vols. 14^. 
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Moore, lolla Rookh, 14f . 
— ^ Irish Melodies, 9s. 
lioves of the Aogels, 9s, 

The obIj ciMipleCe edition of tfcb poefs worki h that pnblished 
by Galisnaai of Pan. 

C&ABBE. Tlie Poetical Works of the Rev. G. 
Crabbe, 8 vols, foolscap octavo, 21 Ss. 

■ 5 vols, octavo, 2/ I2s 6d. 

MiLMAif. The Fall of Jerusalem, by the Rev. H. 
H. Milman, octavo^ Ss 6d. 

Samor, octavo, 10«. 

■ Belshazzar, 9s. 

■ Anne Boleyn, 9s 6d. 

Martyr of Antioch, 9s. 

Montgomery. The Poetical WcHrks of James 

Montgomery, 3 vols, foolscap octavo, 1/ 13s. 
Btron. The Poetical Works of the Right Hon. 

liord Byron, 6 vols, octavo, 31 3s. 
. ■ ■ — Beautifully printed in duodecimo, conir 

prising the Tragedies, in 6 vols. 
Burns. The Works of Robert Burns,' edited by 

Dr. Currie, 4 vols, octavo, 1/ 165. 
' 18mo. S4mo. various editions. 
White. The Remains, verse and prose, of Henry 

Kirke White, with his life, by Robert Southey, 

3 vols, octavo, lllls 6d. 
Barry Cornwall. The Flood of Thessaly and 

other Poems, octavo, 10s 6d. " 

- The Poetical Worjis of Barry 

Cornwall, 3 vols, small octavo, 12 Is. 

Landon or L. E. L. The Poetical Works of Miss 
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Landon, containing The Improvisa trice, — Trou- 
badour,*- Golden Violet, 6 vols. 1/ l\s6d. 

In this golden age of poetry it willl)e sufficient only 
to mention names. 

Mrs. Hemans, — Ismael Fitzadam,-^Alaric Watts, 
— T. K. Hervey, — Barrett, — Carrington, — Por- 
chester. 

The following Poets have been beautifully printed 
by Sharpe, with Westall's Illustrations. 

Beattie, duodecimo. 8^. 

Burn's Poems, 8*. 

Songs, 8s, 

Cowper's Poems, 3 vols. 1/ 4^. 

Falconer's Shipwreck, 8*. 

Goldsmith, 8^. 

Gray*s Poems, 8s. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, 15^. 

Regained, S vols. 12*. 

Thomson's Seasons, 8*. 

Young's Night Thoughts, 12*. 

Ellis. Specimens of the Early English Poets, by 

Ellis, 3 vols. ills. ' ^ 

Campbell. Specimens of the English Poets, new 

edition, in 6 vols, post octavo, 31 3s. 
Chalmers. The English Poets from Chaucer to 

Cowper, in 21 volumes, octavo, including Dr. 

Johnson's Lives, 202. 
Johnson. The English Poets, edited by Dr. John- 
son, 100 volumes. 
Sharpe. The British Anthology, a selection from 

the English Poets, very tastefully got up in a 

miniature form. 
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AiKiN. The Sdect Works of the British Poets, 
with biographical and critical pre&ces, octavo, 
18^. 

This book is beautifully printed in double columns, consisting 
of more than eight hundred pages ; the object is to comprise 
within a moderate compas8,'a chronological series of our classi- 
cal poets, from Ben Jonson to Bcsff tie, without mutilation or 
abridgment; with biographical and critical notices of their 
authors. It may justly be termed a Library of Classical English 
Poetry. 

The same work is also so divided as to form a Cabi- 
net Library of British Poetry ; contained in 10 
volumeSylSmo. S/« 
The English are the only people who haye any 
general collection of their poets. In forming^ these 
there was no principle of selection nsed with the Mi- 
norites and Minims of Parnassus. The adventurous 
bookseller who had the merit^ and it is no light one^ 
of making thetn^ inserted in his list the names which 
were familiar to him in his trade, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, they have continued to take their place by 
prescription, in subsequent publications of the same 
kind. 

By virtue of this prescription they passed muster 
with John Bell^ With Dr. Johnson and his booksel- 
lers, who formed the list according to their copy- 
rights, with Dr. Anderson, the most good-natured 
of all critical editors, whose good-nature certainly 
was not such as to atone for his want of judgment. 
But the prescription which placed them there obtains 
no longer ; and their very collections exemplify the 
effect which Pope produted; for, from his limie^ 
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the; bf came, to ^ ceirtem d^gfee^ steled. Till then 
every one who could rhyme claimed a»d ax^quired the 
privilege of a poet> just as a eulprit who could spell 
out a verse in the testament was allowed to plead 
his clergy ; it was granted now to none but those who 
could produce a fair qualification. 

Meanti;Ene a change was going on equal in degree 
to that which. the vigour of Pope had brought about. 
We were brought back by Thomson and Dyer to 
the love of natural objects. Young taught us with 
what success a true poet nught appeal to the religious 
feelings of the human hearty AJ^e^^ide elevated his 
readers by a high morsd and phileisophical stfain. 
Glover set before tl^em a plain and equal style, 
which rejecting all nxeretriciov^ ori^amenta, with a 
severity like that of Alfi.eri, relied upon the strength 
and diginity of its subject for its sofe supp^rt/t Ma- 
son, on the eontrai:y, who was more aM» to have 
sustained such a style, adopted a rich and gorgeous 
manner, acting upon the opinion that m a language 
in which Shakspeare, by native genius, had attained 
the highest place,, an aspirant njjght with most reason 
hope to succeed, through an elaborate iwtation of 
Attic art . Lyric poems of the most opposite kind, 
but which have becooii^ equally popular, were pro- 
duced by Gray and Collins ; those of the former 
were the highly finished compositions of st patient 
and fastidious avtist ; those of the Hattev the effusions 
of an ardent poetical spirit. And while Percy and 
Warton recalled the rising generation to the school 
of Spenser and the Elizabethan age, Mr. Hayley led 
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In the clear silver brook I love to spy 
The headlong mountains and the downward sky ; 
To tend my flock upon the smiling plains, 
And join the chorus of the country swains. 



Dr. Dibdin says of Thomson, I much regret that a 
sort of variorum edition has not been published. I 
once collected several of the earlier impressions, with 
a view of satisfying myself about the best readings, but 
have long since abandoned the pursuit. I learn that 
Mr. Mitford, the editor of Gray, has some thought of 
maturing a similar plan, and of giving the fruits of it 
to the public. I think a neat post octavo edition of 
his works, with embellishments, and a new biogra- 
phy, in which all the materials now scattered about 
in various quarters might be collected, would be 
acceptably received by the public. 

Thomson sold his Winter to Millar the bookseller, 
for three guineas. He gained but little more for his 
Summer, When he rose in reputation, Andrew 
Millar gave him fifty guineas for his Spring. The 
Winter lay like waste paper at the publisher's, until 
a gentleman of taste, Mr. Mitchell, promulgated its 
merits in the best circles. Andrew Millar gave him 
j^l37. 10«. for Sophonisba, a tragedy. 

Every lover of nature will join in the beautiful 
sentiment of Theocritus. That future poets may con- 
tinue to sing of pastoral life. 

'A/tveS/ov /Sx^oivro, /3oe^ 8* ayekrjSov If auAiv 
Epx^fMvai CKimfeuoif ffriareuSoigv Mrav 
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N«oi 8* IxwoveoiVTO wot) flnjro^ov, dvixa, rim^ 

A^ii h oacpefMyeco'tv'' api^y^ ^ ^U ^^ oipi^M 

Theocritus^ Idyll. XVII. 

And may they cultivate their blooming fields ; and 

may numberless 
Thousands of sheep, fattened with the herbs^ 
Bleat along the plain ; and may the cows in herds 
Coming to the stable, urge the slow evening traveller ; 
And may the fallow fields be tilled for seed, when 

the cicada, 
Guarding against the shepherds who are out , at 

noon-day. 
Sounds on the branches ; and may the spider extend 

within the trees 
Their thin webs, over martial arms. 
Goldsmith. Westall's Illustrations, duodecimo, 85. 

For simplicity, sweetness, and tenderness, he has yet no rival. 

Goldsmith's poetry enjoys a calm and steady popu- 
larity : it inspires us, indeed, with no admiration of 
daring design, or of fertile invention ; but it presents, 
within its narrow limits, a distinct and unbroken 
view of poetical delightfulness. His descriptions and 
sentiments have the pure zest of nature. He is 
refined without false delicacy, and correct without 
insipidity. 

When Churchill finished his Rosciad, he waited on 
an eminent bookseller with the copy, but he had 
suffered so severely by the publication of poetry, that 
he was determined to have nothing more to do with 
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any of the rhyming sons of Apollo, unless indemnified 
from sustaining any loss. This condition Churchill 
could not coH^ply with. The bookseller, however, re- 
commended a worthy young man to him, who had 
just ventured his little fortune in the uncertain sea 
of ink, and who would probably run the risk oi pub* 
lication. Churchill waited on him, and found every 
thing to his wish. 

The poem was printed, advertised, and at the 
end of five days, ten copies were sold. Churchill 
was thduiderstruck, and the bookseller was little less 
chagrined. At the end of four days more he called 
again, and found that six more copies were sold ; the 
poet was almost frantic, and hurried away to a 
friend to acquaint him with his hard fate. His 
friend) who was intimate with Garrick, posted to 
him the next morniiig, and informed him what a 
beautiful picture of his astonishing abilities had just 
appeared in the Rosciad. Garrick swallowed the 
gilded pill, instantly sent for the poem, read it, and 
sounded its praises wherever he went. 
CowPER. The Poems of William Cowper. 

Johnson, the bookseller, of St. Paul's Church-yard, 
first obtained the copyright of Cowper's Poems, 
which proved a source of great profit to him, in the 
following manner :— A relation of Cowper's called 
one evening, in the dusk, on Johnson, with a bundle 
of these poems, which he offered him for publication, 
provided he would publish them at his own risk, and 
allow the author to have a few copies to give to his 
friends. Johnson having on perusal approved of them, 
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to undertake the risk of publishing. Soon after they 
appeared there was not a Review that did not load 
them with the most scurrilous abuse, and condemn 
them to the butter shops. In consequence of the 
public mind thus terrified or misled, these charming 
effusions lay in a corner of the bookseller's shop as 
an unsaleable pile for a long time. Sometime after- 
wards the same person appeared with another bundle 
of manuscripts from the same author, which were 
offered and accepted on similar terms. In this fresh 
collection was the admirable poem of the Task. 
Not alarmed at the fate of the former publication, 
and thoroughly assured as he was of their great 
merit, he resolved upon publishing them. Soon 
after they had appeared the tone of the reviewers 
became changed, and Cowper was hailed as the first 
poet of his age. The success of this second publica- 
tion set the first in motion, and Johnson immediately 
reaped the fruits of his undaunted judgment. 

In 1813 the copyright was put up to sale,' among 
the members of the trade, in thirty-two shares. 
Twenty of these shares were sold at two hundred and 
twelve pounds per share, including printed copies in 
quires, to the amount of eighty-two pounds, which 
each purchaser was to take at a stipulated price ; and 
twelve shares were retained in the hands of the pro- 
prietor. The work was satisfactorily proved, at the 
sale, to net eight hundred and. thirty-four pounds 
per annum. It had only two yeilrs of copyright, and 
yet this same copyright, with printed copies, produ- 
ced, estimating the twelve shares which were re- 
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OiBDiN. Comic Tales, foolscap octavo, 7s. 
HooB. Whims and Oddities, with illustrations, by 

T. Hood. 
National Tales, by the same author, with 

plates, 2 vols, post octavo, 1/ \s. 
■ Odes and Addresses to Great People, 5» 6d. 



Hone's FacetiaB, octavo, 10s 6d, boards. 
Spence's Anecdotes, by Singer, octavo, 12*. 



Many more might be mentioned here, but enough 
by many persons will be thought to have been no- 
ticed. Without giving a detail of the various modern 
forms in which Joe Miller has been dressed up, 
an amusing article could be made of a comparison 
of the ancient and modern Facetiae. 



3?i)tlologp. 



Johnson. A Dictionary of the English Language^ 
by Dr. Johnson, 2 vols, quarto, 5/ &. 

Enlarged by the Reverend H. J. Todd, 

4 vols, quarto, 7/ 7s. 

— Abridged from the edition of Todd, by 



Chalmers, octavo, 18*. 

Miniature edition, corrected by Fulton 



of Edinburgh, 18mo. 3*. 



Dr. Johnson spent during the progress of the work, 
the money for which he had contracted to write his 
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Dictionary. We have seen that the reward of his 
labour was only fifteen hundred arid seventy-five 
pounds ; and when the expense of amanuenses, 
paper, and other articles are deducted, his clear pro- 
fit was very inconsiderable. 

I once said to him, I am sorry you did not get 
more for your Dictionary. His answer was, I am 
sorry too ; but it was very well. The booksellers 
are liberal, generous minded men. He upon ail oc- 
casions did ample justice to their character, in this 
respect. He considered them as^the patrons of lite- 
rature. BoswelFs lAfe of Johnson. 

The copy was written upon quarto post, and in 
two columns each page. 

The doctor wrote, in his own hand, the words and 
their explanations, and generally two or three words 
in each column, leaving a space between each for 
the authorities, which were pasted on as they were 
collected by the difietent clerks or amanuenses em- 
ployed ; and in this mode the MS. was so regular, 
that the sheets of MS. which made a sheet of print 
could be very exactly ascertained. Every guinea 
parcel came after this agreement regularly tied up, 
and was put upon a shelf in the corrector's room till 
wanted. 

The MS. being then in great forwardness, the 
doctor supplied copy faster than the printers called 
for it ; and in one of the heaps of copy it happened 
that, upon giving it out to the compositors, some 
sheets of the old MS. which had been printed off 
were found among the new MS. paid for. As the 
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MS. was then in such a ready and forward state, it 
is but justice to the doctor's character to say, th^t he 
does not appear to be driven to his shifts so much as 
to make use of this shabby trick to get three or four 
guineas, for it amounted to no more. It is, there- 
fore, more probable that it happened by the doctor's 
keejHng the old copy, which was always retimed to 
him along with the proof, in a disorderly manner* 

But another mode of accounting for this was, at 
that time, very current in the printing-house. The 
doctor, besides his old and constant assistant, Stuart, 
ha^ several others, some of them not of the best 
chara^cters, wid oAe of this clas^ h^td been lately dis- 
charged, whom the doctor bad been very kind to, 
nptwithstandipg all bjis looM and idle tricks ; and the 
expedient of picking up the old MS. to r/fii99 afetf 
guineas, finding the money so readily pHrid on> tW 
MS, aa b^ delivered ijt, originated With hie^. 

Upon the whole^ everybody Was inctkied to ae^iuit 
the doctiNT, as he. had. be^ welt kniown to have 
rather too little thoughts about money matters ; •and 
what served to cpniptete the doictor's acquittal was, 
Stuart, immediately cm the discovery, supplying the 
quantum of right copy, (for it was ready^) whieh sist 
every thing to rights, and that in the course of an 
hour or two. 
CnAnnn. A Technological Dictpoaaify, by the Rev. 

George Crabbe, 3 v€^ quarto, 6^ 5#. 
■ ' ■ A Dictionairy of English Sjmonymi^ quarto, 
and octavo, 2U. 
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Gbame. A/ UiHTerfial Hfsteffical Dictidttftiry^ in 
twelve parts, at 9» each. 

HjKsaLMNi A Handbook) or short ted intelligible 
Dictidnary of the termsr used in tiie Arts and 
Sciences, by W. Hamilton, Esq. doaall octaVo vol. 

Thomsok. Etymons of English Woids, by Thom- 
son, Esq. quarto, 18ff. 

Walker. A Pronouncing '4Di'C^o]iary of the 
English Language, by Walker, octttvo, 10s M. 

■ A Rhyming Dictioftttry, duodecimo, 
19s. 

■ ' "' ■■ ■ Rhetorical Grammar, octavo, 7^. 
Key to the Glasrical Pronuncitition 



MMatf 



of Proper Names, octavo, 7*. 

On Elocution, octavo, 7s, 



Murray. History of the European Lan^ages, by 
Alexander Murray, D.D. 2 vols, octavo, 11 Ss. 

Murray. A Grammar of the Englic^ Language, 
2 vols, octavo, by Lindley Murray,- U 4f. 



STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 

It is a grand point ^Pt the aequisitkrii of jang^tages, 
while the facuMdearekept in;p«(titotaftd vigprous 
exercise, not to burden tkera with too majny dry de- 
tails, and especially not to overload' aad Covatrain 
the memory. 

Grammar, says Johnson^ is mevdy the medium of 
learning the languages with more fiusility ; but the 
medium is not t<^ be so oominuted for the ultimate 
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end tbat more pailhs should be bestowed on the for- 
mer than on the latter. 

Adelung put forth at St. Pet^rsburgb, in ISSO, a 
prospectus of a most extraordinary work in this 
. department, called a Survey of all the known Lan- 
guages and their Dialects, which may be termed the 
comparative science of languages. The learned are 
now studying langlKiges as we study other parts of 
human knowledge— by collecting facts, by ascertain- 
ing what languages there are on the globe, and 
collecting vocabularies or specimens pf them all. 
This Survey is intended to supply a catalogue of all 
the languages of the globe, as far as it has been pos- 
sible to ascertain them. 

This work is to be termed a Bibliotheca Glot- 
tica. 

The analysis of this work is interesting. 
1. History of the General Science of Lan- 
guages. 
3. Of Language in general. 

3. General Grammar. 

4. Writing. 

5. Affinity of Languages. 

6. Comparative}Philology. 

7. Comparison of Various Languages. 
^ 8. Maps of Languages. 

9. Dead Languages. 
Adelung remarks that it will hardly appear cre- 
dible to those who have not ascertained the foct by 
comparison, that my survey exhibits 
987 specimens of Asiatic languages, 
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687 European, 
276 African, and 
1,S}4 American, 
making, cmisequehfly, in the whole, 3,064 languages 
and dialects; while the indefatigable and successful 
diligence of the authors of the *Mithridates, could 
collect together only about 2,000. 

Wilkins, Home Tooke, in his Diversions of Purley, 
S Tols. quarto, and a little tract caUed Hermes un- 
masked, may be consulted with advantage in this 
department. 

Boswell says, I asked Dr. Johnson if he really 
thought a knowledge of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages an essential requisite to a good education. 

Johnson. Most certainly, sir; for those who know 
them have a great advantage over those who do not. 
Nay, sir, it is wonderful what a difference learning 
makes upon people even in the common intercourse 
of life, which does not appear to be much connected 
with it. 

And yet, said I, people will go through the world 
very well, and carry on the business of life to good 
advantage^ without learning. 

Johnson. Why, sir, that may be true in cases 
where learning cannot possibly be of any use. For 
instance, this boy rows as well without learning as if 
he could sing the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, 
who were the first sailors. He then called to the 
boy-— ^^ What would you give, my lad, to know 
about the Argonauts ?" — ^' Sir," said the boy, " I 
would give what I have." Johnson was much 
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pleased with his answer, and we gave him a double 
fare. Then turning to me. Sir, (said he), a desire of 
knowledge is the natural feeling of mankind ; and 
every human being, whose mind is not debauched, 
will be willing to give all that he has to get know- 
ledge. 



Encyclopaedia Britannica, 20 volumes, quarto. A 

copy in calf binding may be obtained for d£25. 
Supplement to the fourth, fifth^ and sixth editions, 

in 6 vols, quarto, edited by M. Napier, with en- 

gravings, 15/. boards. 
The Cyclopaedia of Dr. Rees, in 85 parts, may now 

be obtained at 8^ 6d each part. 
The Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, price ll Is each 

part. 
The Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, conducted by Dr. 

Brewster, publishing in parts at 1/ Is each. This 

has now reached to the 34th part. 
The London Encyclopaedia, now publishing in parts 

at 8,f each, or 16^ a volume. 

For cheapness and general exceUence of getting up, this cer- 
tainly rivals all others. 

Encyclopaedia of Antiquities, and Elements of Ar- 
chaeology, Classical and Mediaeval, by the Rev. T. 
D. Fosbroke, M.A. 

The Pantologia, edited by Dr. Good and others, in 
octavo, coloured plates. 

The British Encyclopaedia, by Nicholson, in six 
volumes octavo, 21 IQs 6d, 
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INCLUDING HISTORIES OF COUNTRIES. 



EUROPE.— North. 

The Voyages of Captains Ross and Parry, in quarto, 
are replete with interesting information. A 
beautiful edition is printing of these voyages, in 
five pocket volumes. 

Lyon. Private Journal, by Capt. E. P. Lyon, 8vo. 
plates, 16^. 

Brief Narrative of an unsuccessful Attempt 

to reach Repulse Bay, 9^ 6rf. 

Barrow. The History of Voyages to the North 
Pole, by John Barrow, Esq. 8vo. \2s. 

Franklin. Narrative of a Journey from the shores 
of Hudson's Bay to the mouth of the Copper- 
mine River, &c. by Capt. Franklin, 4to. plates 
and maps, 4/4^, 2 volumes, octavo, 1/ IOj. 

ScoRESBY. Journal of a Voyage to the Northern 
VThale Fishery in 1822, byCaptain Scoresby, 12^. 

Mackenzie. Travels in Iceland, by Sir E. Mac- 
kenzie. 

Henderson. Tr|ivels in Iceland, by Dr. Henderson. 

Brooke. A Winter's Journey through Lapland, 
by Arthur de Capell Brooke, Esq. 4to. many 
plates, 3/ 3«. > 

TooKE. Russia, or an Account of its Ancient 
Tribes, by William Tooke, 4 vols. 8vo. 1/45. 
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The History of Russia, by the same author, 862 to 

1762, 2 vols. 8vo. ll is. 
Life of Catherine the Second, 3 vols. Svo. 1/ 4^. 
View of the Russian Empire, 3 vols. Svo. 1/ 10*. 

Dr. Dibdin observes, These vorks are in a constant state of 
republication, and are deserving aU the high reputation which 
thej have acquired. , 

Henderson. Biblical Researches and Travels in 
Russia, by Dr. Henderson, Svo. 16*. '. . 

The Travels of Dr. Clarke and Dr. Lyall need 
hardly be mentioned. 

Mallet. Northern Antiquities, by Mallet, 2 vols. 
Svo. 12*, translated by Dr. Percy. 

Mallet is the great modern historian of Denmark. 

Wraxall. Memoirs pf the Courts of Berlin^ 

Dresden, Warsaw, ,and Yienna, by Sir^Nathajniel 

Wraxall, 2 vols. Svo. 18*. 
Nash. Views in Paris and its Environs, with 60 

engravings, 2 vols, royal quarto, 8/^8^. , . 
Stothard. Letters written during a Tour through 

Normandy, Brittany 9 and other parts of France, 

with drawings, by Mr. C. Stothard, 4to. 2l I2s 6d. 
Stark£. Information and Direction fpr Travellers 

on the Continent, by Mariana Star>^e, Jvol. post 

octavo, fifth edition, 155. 

An excellent book for continental trayellers. 



EUROPE,.— South.. 

The Italian historians have proved themselves an 
extraordinary race; for they devoted their days to 
the composition of historieal works, which they were 
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certain could not see the light during their lives. 
They nobly determined that their works should be 
posthumous, rather than be compelled to mutilate 
them for the press. These historians were rather the 
saints than the martyrs of history. They did not al- 
ways personally suffer for truth, but during their 
protracted labour th^ sustained their spirit by anti- 
cipating their after state. They represent man in his 
darkest colours; their drama is. terrific; the actors 
are monsters of perfidy^ ofnnbumanity, and inventors 
of crimes which seem to want a name. They were 
all princes of darkness; and that age seemed to 
afford a triumph to Manichei»n. Th^ worst passions 
were called in by all parties. They have formed a 
perpetual satire on the contemptible simulation and 
dissimulation of that system of politics which has de- 
rived a name from one of themselves-— Machiavel. 

D^IsradL 

Among them D'Israeli mentions Guicciardini, 
Adriani, Nardi, Bernardo Segni, Philip Nerli, Be- 
nedetto Varchi, Giannone. 

Muratori, as au annalist, stands in the first place. 
His Sc^^iptores Rerum Italicarum is a monument of 
literary labour. This pioneer of literature, as Dr; 
Johnson would have termed him, lived to publish 46. 
folio volumes, 34 quartos, and 13 octavos. Gib- 
bon says the name of Muratori will be for ever 
connected with the literature> of his country. Above 
sixty years of his peaceable life were consumed in 
the exercises of study and devotion. There is an 
edition of bis works printed at Venice^ 1790- 18 10, in 
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48 octavo volumes, of which the Annali d'ltalia 
occupy 33 vols, including 6 volumes which bring 
down the work to 1805. 



ITALY. 



Hakewell and Turner. A Picturesque Tour of 
Italy, from the Drawings of James Hakewell and 
J. M. W. Turner, in quarto, with 63 engravings. 

A beantifol work, ably executed. 

The elegant works of Captain Batty deserve the 

highest praise and encouragement. 
Matthews. The Diary of an Invalid, 2 vols, post 

octavo. 155. 
Eustace. A Classical Tour of Italy, by the Rev. J. 

C. Eustace, 4 vols. 8vo. 3L 
Forsyth. Remarks on Italy, by J. Forsyth, 2 vols. 

post 8vo. 15s. 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 3 vols, post octavo, 

1/ 7s. 
It is amusing to notice Dr. Dibdin's advice in his 
Library Companion, on the history of Portugal. He 
recommends his young man to procure with all ima- 
ginable earnestness, anxiety and delight, and with a 
fearless disregard of its expense, ' the '^ Bibliotheca 
Lusitana^ Historica, Critica, e Chronologica," of 
Barbosa Machado, Lisbon, 1741, 1759, a work be- 
yond all competition, and beyond all praise, and of 
the most extensive difficulty of acquisition; and in a 
note he adds this consoling information.— The work 
in question is in vain looked for among the displays - 
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of auction rooms, and in the repertories of book- 
sellers, for which Mr. Bohn rummaged Bavaria, and 
Mr. John Payne — Italy, to no purpose. 
Murphy. The Antiquities of the Arabs in Spain, 
containing 100 engravings, chiefly by Landseer 
and Fittler, illustrative of the most remarkable 
remains of architecture, sculpture, painting, mo- 
saics, &c. of the Arabians in the Peninsula, by 
James Cavanagh Murphy, 18/ 18^. 
There is an historical introduction to this work, 
which is a history of the Mahometan empire in 
Spain, quarto, 1/ 155. 
Batty. Campaign of the Left Wing of the Allied 
Army in the Western Pyrenees and South of 
France, by Capt. Batty, 4to. 2/. 

This is an iDteresting book. The views are weU chosen. 

Views in Spain, by Edward Hawke Locker, Esq. 
drawn on stone, by ^Messrs. Westall, Harding, and 
HuUmandel. 

These are delightfal specimens of the lithographic art, and, as 
connected with great military events, are worthy of purchase. 



SPAIN. 

Bouterwek in his History of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Literature, observes— 

One may become acquainted with the old Spanish 
chronicles with more facility than formerly; for 
during the last thirty years the greater part of them 
have been reprinted. A folio edition of the copious 
chronicle of Perez de Guzman, was printed at Va- 
lencia, in theyearl779 with an elegance which proves 
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the patriotic zeal of the editors. The chronicle of 
Ayala was prmted at Madrid in the sam^ year. Li- 
terature is indebted for this revival of flie fathers of 
Spanish hristory, to the efforts of the Historical 
Academy of Madrid. 

Coleccion de Cronicas publicada per Don Euge- 
nio de Llogano Amirola, i impresa en Madrid 
por Sancha, 1779-89, 6 volumes, quarto, 15/ 15*. 
Mariana is justly designated the fkther of Spanish 
history. After the example of Cardinal Bembo, he 
#rote his histor^ first in Latin, and afterwards trans- 
lated it into Spanish. Of the Latin edition, a very 
elegant folio was published in 1738. 
TowNSEND. Travels in Spain, odtavo. 
Llorente. For a History of the Inquisition in 
Spain, the excellent work of Llorente must be 
consulted. 
An Abridgment has been published in octavo, 15*. 
SouTHEY. The History of the Peninsular War, 2 
vols, quarto, 5/ 5*, to be completed in three vo- 
lumes. 

This ezceUent book wiU necessarily famish hints and lead to 
the collection of materials. from which the more recent History 
of Spain cannot fail to be rendered of the greatest interest to 
posterity. 

Recollections of the Peninsula, by the author of 

Sketches in India, octavo, 8^. 
The Subaltern describes many of these sc^es in an 

admirable manner, duodecimo, 7s. 
Baillie. Sketches of the Manners and Customs of 

Portugal, during a residence in Lisbon, in 1831- 
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2«S, by Mariaiwe BaiUie, plates, 9 vok. duode- 
cimo, 14t8. 

Sketchee jof Pinrtu^eie Oluiracters and Manners, 

octavo, plates, 15^. 
Smitth. Memairs ^descrifiture af Sicily and its 

Islands, by Captato W. H. Smytfa, R. N. quarto. 



GrREECE* 

Traveb in Greece, 8 volames, quarto, 
10/ 10*. 
Gell. Tour in tbe Morea, by Sir William Gell, 

octavo, lbs. 
Stanhope. Greece in 1823^ by the Hpn* Ci^onel 
Stanhope, octavo. 

A Aumber of interesting works have rece^^y ap- 
peared on this ill-fitted country, with which t^ pub- 
lic ve well acquainted* 



ASIA. 

MuRRAT. An Historical Account of Diaeoveries 
aiid Travels in Asia, from die earliest ages4o4he 
.present time, by Hugh Murray, Esq. -P. A. S. 3 
vols, octavo, I8S0. 

•Pr. Dib4iB recommendf thii work, und another on Africa by 
the same author, to be placed in e^ery library. They are reason- 
able in price, accompanied by nsefttt maps, and the text is a fund 
of aomeoifQt and JpttriicUon. 

BoiwaTSON. A Disquisitiop qpnceruiug Ancient 
India, by William Robertson, octavo, 6s. 

T T 
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Maubigx. Indian Antiquities, by the Rev. Thomas 

Maurice, in 7 vols. S/ I2s 6dj octavo. 
— ' The Ancient and Modern History of 

Hindostan, quarto. 
Malcolm. The Political History of India, by Sir 

John. Malcolm', S vols, .octavo, 1/ lis. 
■ History of Persia, 2 vols, royal quarto, 

Sl8i. 

■ Memoir of Central India, S vols, octavo. 

Sketch of the Sikhs, octavo, 8s. 



The works -of Sir John Malcolm place him among the principal 
statistical writers upon the East; they are productions of de- 
cided and general utility. 

Mill. The History of British India, by James 
Mill, Esq. 6 vols, octavo, 3/ 12s. • 

This is an admirable work. 

WiLKS. Historical Sketches of the South of India, 
by Colonel Mark Wilks, S vols, quarto, 6/ 6*. 

Du Bois. Observations on the Manners, Customs, 
&;c. of India, by the Ahb6 Du Bois, quarto^ S/ 9s. 

' Letters on Christianity in India, oc- 
tavo, 7*. ^ 

Buchanan. On an Ecclesiastical Establishment 
for India, by Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 6s, 

■ Ecclesiastical Researches, octavo, 10*. 

— — — - Apology for Christianity in India, 6s. 

Keppell. Personal Narrative of a Journey from 
India to England by Bus8orah,4he Ruins of Ba- 
bylon, &c. S vols, octavo, plates, ll 4ls. 

Walpole. Memoir on European, Asiatic and 
European Turkey, from the manuscript journals 
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- of Modern Travellers, plates, quarto, by the Rev. 

Robert. Walpole, 3/ S#. . 
Walpolb. Travels in Various Countries of the 

£ast> being a continuation of the preceding, 

quarto, 31 3s. 
Buckingham. Travels in Palestine, by James 

Buckingham j S vols, octavo,'!/ ll^ 6d. 
' Travels among the Arab Tribes, 

quarto, 2/ 12s 6d. 

Travels in Mesopotamia and Visit 



to the Ruins of Babylon, quarto, plates, 31 3s* 
Wilson. Travels in the Holy Land, by Williwn 

Rae Wilson, octavo, 18*. 
Sketches of India, by the author of Recollections of 

the Peninsula, 10* 6d. 
Asiatic^^Researches, or Transactions of the Society 
instituted in Bengal, for inquiring into the His- 
tory, Antiquities, &c. of Asia, by Sir William 
Jones and others, plates, 11 vols, octavo, 7/. 

These Tolomes are foU of the moti cnrions and valoable ioteUS- 
gence in every possible form relating to Asia. ^ 

Marco PoiiO. The Travels of Marco Polo, a Ve- 
netian, in the . 13th century, from the Italian, 
with notes byW.Marsden, map, quarto, 21 12s 6d. 

Mr. Marsden's book should be in every professed collection 
of Voyages and Travels. 

Jones. The Works of Sir William Jones throw 
much light upon the History and Antiquities of 
the East ; they are in 13 octavo vols. 6/. 

Hamilton. The Gazetteer of India, by Hamilton. 

— — Geographical Description of Hindos- 

tan, in 2 quarto vols. 1820. 

These are works of the most obvioos utility and merit 
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Fa ACER. NiMrrative of a Journey across the Hi- 
malaya Mountains, by James Baillie Fraser, 
q«arto, 

TuBVEE. An Account of the Embassy to the Court 
ofTeshoo Lama, with views by Lietteiiant Davis, 
by Samuel Turneri Esq. 

This performaDce is doe of the most perfect of tboM Which re- 
late to the northern parts of India. 

Stmes. An Account of the Embassy to Ava, by 

Major Symes, 3 vols, octavo. 
Snoogbass. An Account of the Burmese War, by 

M^jdr Snodgtass, dctavo, 15^. 
]tiB&t>ATRit;K. A Mission to Nepaul, by Colonel 

Kirkpatrick, quarto, 3/ 2s. 

thh bHi^stti Tdlatie is tik\ioi^t€iy reviewed in the 5th volume 
of the Quarterly. 

Elfhinstonb. All AoooUht of the Kingdom ot 
Caubul and its Dep^deficiite in Persia^ Tartftry, 
and China, by the Hon» Mouutstuart Elphiastone, 
plates, quarto> 3l IS^ 6d^ 

Tw«» esiseedingljr interesting ret i^ws of IhH Work, appiiared in 
the Edinbargh aa^d- Quarterly of the saHifc year. 

• MoBiBR. First and Second Joutney thorough Per- 
sia to Constantinople^ with an a,%Mnhi of the pro- 
ceedings of die Bmbassy under Sit" Gore Ousely, 
by James Morier, Esq. knaps and coloured plates, 
quarto, 31 lOs each volume. 

OusELEY. Travels in Various Countries of the 
East, particularly in Persia, 1819, quarto, 7i 7f, 
by Sir William Ouseley. 

Porter. Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, &c. with maps and plates. 
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by Sir Robert Ktr V^ritTy 9 roU. quarto, 
91 9s. 

These ▼olomes form a valoable addition to. oar Itock of ftDow- 
led|;e of the coantries described. 

Rennell. Memoir of a Map of Hindustan, by Ma- 
jor Rennell, quarto; 

— — — Memoir of the Peninsula of India, 
quarto, 7s. 

The incomparable maps of Major Rennell are highlj meritori- 
ons on the score of scropalous accuracy. 

KiN!7EiR. A Geographical Memoir of the Pei^ian 
Empire, quarto, 21 2s, 

■ Journey throug)i Asia Mitior, &c. 16^, 

1818. 

BuRCKHARDT. Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai, 
by John Lewis Burckhardt, quarto, 21 2s. 

Barrow. An Account of Lord Macartney's Em- 
bassy to China, by John Barrow^ Esq. 2 vols, 
quarto. 

• Travels in China, plates, quarto, 2/ 10#. 

__. Coehi& China, plates, quarto, 

S^ 13s 6d. 

Staunton. An Account of the Embassy of Lord 
Macartney to the Emperor of China, by Sir 
George Staunton, 3 vols.octavo, 1/4^) or inquarto, 
with atlas of plates, 6/ 6«. 

Hall. An Account of a Voyage of Discovery to 
the West Coast of Corea and the great Loo Choo 
Island, with coloured plates, by Captain Basil 
Hall| quarto, S/ S>, 1 vol. post octavo, 7s. 

Macleod. Voyage of the Alceste to China, octavo, 
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Ellis. An Account of the Embassy to China, un- 
der Lord Amherst, by Henry Ellis, Esq. 2 vols, 
ottavo, 1/ Is. 

Davy. Travels in the Interior of Ceylon, quarto, 
plates, 3/ 13* 6d, by Dr, T. Davy. 

CoRDiNER. An Account of Ceylon, quarto, plates, 
by Cordiner, 31 I3s 6d. 

Raffles. The History of Java, by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, 2 vols, quarto. 

Forbes. Oriental Memoirs, by J. Forbes, Esq. 4 
vols, quarto, Ul lis. 

Ward. A View of the History, .Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos, by the late Rev. W. 
Ward, 3 vols, octavo, 1/ 16«. 

Seelet. The Wonders of Elora, or Narrative of 
a Journey to the Temples and. Dwellings exca- 
vated out of a Mountain of Granite at Elora, by 
J. Seeley, octavo, plates, 16^. 



AFRICA. 

Murray. An Historical Account of Discoveries 
and Travels in Africa, from the earliest ages to 
the present time, by Hugh Murray, Esq. 2 vols, 
octavo, 1818. 

Belzoni. Researches in Egypt and Nubia, by G. 
Belzoni, quarto, 91 2s, 

An Atlas of Plates, folio, 6/ 6s. 

Burckhardt. Travels in Nubia and the Interior 
of North Eastern Africa, by John Lewis Burck- 
hardt, quarto, 21 2s. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth volumes of the Quarterly Re* 
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view, contain an interesting acconnt of ibis unfortunate travel- 
ler. 

Bbuce. Travels to Discover the Source of the 
Nile, in the year 1768 to 1773, by James Bruce, 
7 vols, octavo, and atlas, quarto, 6/ 6«* 

Lyon. Travels in Northern Africa, by Captain G. 
F. Lyon, quarto, coloured plates, 2/ 2s. 

Ali Bey. Travels in Morocco and Tripoli, by Ali 
Bey, 2 vols, plates, 21 2^. 

Legh. Travels in Egypt above the Cataracts of the 
Nile, plates, 12s. 

Waddington. Journal of .a Visit to Ethiopia, by 
George Waddington, Esq. and the Rev. B. Han- 
bury, 4to. 1823, 2/ 28. 

Salt. Voyages to Abyssinia, by Henry Salt, Esq. 
4to. plates, 5/ 5s. 

Of recent authors few stand more deservedly high than Mr. 
Salt. The share his researches bear in the travels of Lord Va- 
lentia and Mr. Belioni, and particolarly his own volomes, rank 
him high in this class. 

Shaw. Travels through Barbary, by G, Shaw, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 18;. 

Jackson. An Account of the Empire of Morocco 
by J. G. Jackson, Esq. quarto and octavo, I0s6d. 

Park. Travels in the Interior of Africa, in the 
years 1795, 1796, and 1797, and during a subse- 
quent mission in 1805, 2 vols, quarto, 1823, 3/ 
13^ 6d. 

This edition contains Major Rennell's valuable Me- 
moirs on the Geography of Africa, a portrait of 
the author, and maps and plates. 

Dr. Dibdin mentions here the Narrative of James 
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Rttey^ wrecked qm the Western Coast of Africa, 
and tbe Sufferings of his Crew. 

TrcKBT. Narratiye of an Attempt to explore t}ie 
Rirer Zaire^ usaally called the Congvi, by Cap- 
tain Tuckey, R.N. quarto, 9i &. 

BowDiCH. An Account of a Mission from Ca{i6 
Coast Castle to the Kinspdom of Adnatee in 
Africa, by T. Bowdich, Esq. coloured plates, 
3l3s. 

Duptris. Journal of a Resideiice in Ashantee, 
quarto, plates, 21 12s 6d. 

BvRCHELL. Travels in the Interior of Africa, by 

W. J. Burchell, &q. with 116 eiigravings, 2 

vols, quarto, 9/ 9«. 

This b(K>k containf a mmt eatannfe Md i«ip«rteiit accopat.af 
the interior of Sooth Africa than any yet pablished. They .were 
undertaken with the intention of ezplorin|; the unknown coun- 
tries lying between the Cape of Good Hope and tke Portuguese 
•x settlements on the, western coast. Hey were contfnned during 
twe years over 4,500 miles, in regions never yet trodden "by Eoro- 
pean foot. 

Barrow. Travels in Africa, by W. Barrow, Esq. 
2 vols. 4to. 3/ Si. -^ 

Percival. An Account of the Cape of Good Hope, 
by Perdval, 4to. 14#. 

DfiNHAM and Clapperton. Researches and Dis- 
coveries in Africa, by Major Denham and Captain 
Clapperton, quarto, plates, ii lAs 6d, S vols, oc- 
tavo, 1/ 16s. 



AM^RICA.-^NoRTH. 

American Atlas, qv a Guide to the History of North 
and South America and the West Indies, pub- 
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lished at' Philadelphia by Messrs. Gary and 
Lea. 

Dr. Dibdin says thts admirable poblication urill give a complete 
notion of the extent, variety, and characteristic features of this 
stupendous country. It is a small atlas folio of 63 charts; each 
diart is accompanied, by a marginal iextf containing a summary 
account of the situation, extent* soil, climate, mountains, rivers, 
chief towns, commerce, education and government; with an his- 
torical sketch of every portion of North and South America 
there delineated. 

Morse. American Geography, by Morse, octavo, 

Igs. 
Warden. A Statistical, Political, and Historical 

Account of the United States of North America, 

3 vols, octavo, 1^ 1&« 
James. An Account of an Expedition from Pitts- 
. burgh to the Rocky Mountains, by Edwin James, 

in 1819-20, 3 vols, octavo. 1/ 16*. 



WEST INDIES. 

Edwards. The History, Civil and Commercial, of 
the British West Indies, including that of Saint 
Domingo, in five volumes, octavo, maps and 
plates, 31. 

Six Months in the West Indies, duodecimo, 8*. 

Tour in Jamaica, octavo, plates, 12s. 

Stewart's View of the Island of Jamaica, octavo, 
10*. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Southey. The History of Brazil, by Robert Sou- 
they, Esq. 3 vols, qufirto, 71 15s. 

This excellent work conprises the rise and progrcfg of all {lie 

U u 
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Bwopean Colonies, froin the Andes to the Atlantic, and from the 
Plata to the river of the Amazons. His performance will un- 
doubtedly command the attention and applause^ of posterity. 

TJlloa. Travels in South America, by Antonio de 
Ulloa, translated in ITdS, in 2 vols, octavo. 

An interesting book. * 

Spix a.nd Martius. Travels in Brazil, in 1817-18- 
19-20, undertaken by command of His Majesty, 
the king of Bavaria, 4 vols, octavo, by Dr. Von 
Spix and Dr. Charles Von Martius, 2/ 8*. 

The whole of the conntry from the 24lh degree of south lati- 
,tode to Para under the equator, and thence to the frontiers of 
Peru, is described. 

ScHMiDTMEYER. Travels in Chili, by Schmidt- 
meyer, plates, quarto, 2C 2;. 

Watbrton. Wanderings 'in South America, by 
, Charles Waterton, Esq. quarto, plates, 1/ lis 6d. 

Graham. Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, in 1821, 
1S22, 1823, by Maria Graham, 1 vol. 2/ 2*. 

'■ ■ Journal of a Residence in Chili, in 1822- 

1823, by Maria Graham, quarto, 2/ \2s 6d. 

Humboldt. The Personal Narrative of M. de 
Humboldt's Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of the New Continent, in five octavo voltimes, 
4/ 1*, translated by Helen Maria Williams, 

Four more Tolumes are in course in publication, to complete 
this work. 

— ^-_-_-. Researches on the Iristifitions arid Mo- 
numents of the ancient Inhabitants of America, 
2 vols, octavo, plates. 

Political Essay on %e Kingdom of New 



Spain, 4 vols, octavo, 3/ lS^6tf,* bOatds. 

Geognostical ESsay on the ' ^uperposi. 



tion of Rocks in both Hemi^li'etesj'bdfavo, 14 . 

To contemplate these produdtioni as the work of one man. 
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and of hit coadjutor, might in after a|;ci stagger belief, if the 
fact were not establiibed beyond doobt. And yet Monsieur 
Hnmboldt is in the vigour of Ufe, medJtating.'^it li said, a jump 
o^er the rival mountains of the Himmalaya, ranged in the Eastern 
world. Able criticisms of these stupendous works haVe appeared 
in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. ' -r r, w 

MisRs. Travels in Chili and La Plata, 2^ vols. 

octavo, plates, 91 2s. 
Head. Rough Notes of some rapid Journeys across 

the Pampas, by Captain Head, post octavo, 95 6d. 



%n (general CoCiettto^. 

S^ift ^ay^, ^riters of gravels, like dictionary 139^7 
kers, are ^i^pk ifito oblivion, by the weight i^pH bul^ 
of those who come last, and therefore lie uppeicp^ogV 



PiNKEBTON. A Collection of the best and most in* 
teresting Voyages and Travels in all parts of the 
World, fiu^efoi^f Ptf^tfi^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^tfo volumes, 
18/ 1?*. 

Kerr. A general Collection of yoyagep and Tra- 
vels, in t8 volumes, octavo, 1811-2^.' 

BuR^Eir. A PoUection of Voyages and Discoveri^^ 
in th§ Pacific, by Admiral Burney, 5 yolumes, 
quarto, 9/. 

His book displays a rare nnion of nautical and literary re* 
•ear^bf and tb^ liberal spirit which it breathes is alike hdnor- 
able to his profession and his country. Diidin, 

Modern Trav^er^ publisj^^d in mopf^l^ p^rtif «tt 

^ ^d each- 
Clarke. Travels in various parts of Europe, ^sia, 

and Africa, Jfy Dr. l^^Jf,i(^ Pfljji?J P^^^J^f, ^ 
vols, octavo, with plates. 
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The Europeans have scarcely visited auy coast 
but to gratify avarice and extend corruption ; to ar- 
rogate dominion without right, and practise cruelty 
without incentive. Much knowledge has been ac- 
quired, and much cruelty been committed; the belief 
of religion has been very little propagated, audits 
laws have been outrageously and enormously vio- 
lated; but there is reason to hope that out of so 
much evil good may sometimes be produced, and that 
the light of , the gospel will at last illuminate the 
sands of Africa and th^ deserts of America, though 
its progress cannot but be slow when it is so much 
obstructed by the lives of Christians. 

Dr. Johnson. 



Qottagejsr tounti tl|e ISorlti. 

Cook. Three Voyages round the World, by Capt. 

James Cook, 7 volumes octavo, with maps and 

plates, S/ \3s 6d. 
Vaucouver. a Voyage round the World, plates, 

6 vols, octavo, performed between 1790-1795, 

2/ Ss. 
Kbusentern. Voyage round the World, quarto, 

1/ 10*. 
BouGiiriNviLiiE. Voyage round the Wbrlct 
KoTZEBUE. Voyage of Discovery, 3 vols, octavo^ 

UlOs. 
Abago. Voyage round the World, published in 

quarto, with plates. 
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Historical Sketch of the Progress of Discovery, Na- 
vigation, and Commerce, from the earliest re- 
cords to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
by William Stevenson, Esq. in one large volume 
octavo, price 14^. 

This Historical Slcetcli bas been drawn ap with reference to, 
and in order to form the 18th and concluding volume of Kerr's 
Voyages and Travels. But though drawn up with this object, it 
is strictly and entirely an independent and separate worlE. At 
the conclusion of the volume is given a select catalogue of Voy- 
ages and Travels, which, it is hoped, will be found generally use- 
fol, not only io directing reading and inquiry, but also in the 
formation of a library. 
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BLEMENTABT AND HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 



1. ELEMENTARY. 

On entering this department no work can be con- 
sulted with greater advantage than the Outlines 
of Philosophical Education, by Professor Jardine, 
of Glasgow, in post octavo, \0s 6d. 

Euclid. The Elements of Euclid, by Simpson, 
octavo, 9s. 

Elements of Geometry, from the Greek of 

Euclid, octavo, 8s. 

BoNNTCASTLE. The Elements of Geometry, by 
Bonnycastle, octavo, 10s 6d. 

HtTTTON. A Treatise on Mensuration, octavo, I8s. 

Barrow. Geometrical Lectures by Stone. 
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Leoendae. The Elements of Geom^ryj and of 
Spkerical Trigonometry, edite4 by Di:* Bre^itfer, 
octavoi, \0s 6d, 

YiNOE. On Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
and on the nature and use of Logarithms* 

WooDHousE. Treatise on Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry, octavo, 95 6d. 

Bridge, Plane Trigonometry, optavo, 4^. 

' Conic Sections, by the same author, 5s. 

HtTTTON. A Mathematical and Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, by Dr. Hutton, 2 vols, qi^arto, Qi 6s. 

■ ■ A Course of Mathematics, 3 vols, octavo, 

1/115 6^. 

Tracts on ]^atben)a.tical and Philosophi- 



cal Subjects, plates, 3 volumes octavo, IMI5 6d. 
■ Recreations in Mathematics and Natural 



Philosophy, one hundred plates, 4 vols. 3/ 3s. 



ALGEBRA. 

EuLBR. Algebra, by Euler, with notes by Ber- 

nauille, 9 vols, octavo. 
Bridge. Lectures on Algebra, octavo, 7s. 
Taylor. Elements of Algebra, compiled from the 

French of Garnier, octavo. 



HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

Emerson. Thie Poctrine of Fluxions^ Qctavp, 85. 
C RES WELL. Treatise on the ^lepmetrical and Alge- 

braici^l InvesJtigatjiQi} ii^f Maxima ^x^A Bf iniipi^, ^cm 

tavo, 135^ 
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Ctfi»W«tL. On Geometry, witli the Elements of 

Solid Geometry, pctavo, 14j. 
HuTTON. Tables of Logarithms, octavo. 
Taylor. Tables of Logarithms, octavo. 

In Geometry Dr. Johnson (in his admirable pre- 
face to Dodsley's Modern Preceptor, which contaifis 
many excellent hints on education,} recommends the 
perusal ofTacquet, afterwards Euclid, Keil, andSir 
Isaac Newton. 



department conaprehends,-- 
L hathematical phtsics. 

2. AMPLICATION OF PH^rSIGAL SCIEKOES TO THE 
ARTS. 

S. EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

4. CHEMISTRY. 

5. GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

6. BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

7. ZOOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

Dr. Johnson justly observes our inquiry ought to 
be, not what degrees of knowledge are desirable, 
but what are in most situations of life indispensably 
required ; and the choice should be determined, not 
by the splendour of any part of literature, but by the 
extent of its use, and the inconvenience which its 
neglect is likely to produce. 



DuPiN. Mathematics ' pra(5tically applied to the 
Useful and Fine Arts, by Baron Charles Dupio, 
adapted to the present state of the arts by Dr. 
Birkbeck/in 1 octavo volume. 
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Thii certainly fonns the most valoAble and complete coune of 
mathematics, applied to the arts, yet given to the public. 

HuTTON. Mechanics, by Dr. Hutton, octavo. 

Wood. The Principles of Mechanics, by James 
Wood, 5s. 

The Elements of Optics, octavo, 6*. 

Ferguson. Lectures on Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Optics, &c. enlarged by Dr. Brewster, 2 vols, 
octavo, 1/ 55. 

Gregory. Treatise of Mechanics, Theoretical, 
Practical, and Descriptive, by Dr. Olinthus Gre- 
gory, many plates, 3 vols, octavo, 2/ 2s. 

Tredgold. The Steam Engine, comprising an ac- 
count of its invention and progressive improve- 
ment, by Thomas Tredgold, quarto, 1/ 15i, 
plates. 

There is also the excellent work of Mr. Partington, 
in octavo, and likewise that of Mr. Farey, in 
quarto, with numerous engravings. 

MiLLiNGTON. An Epitome of Mechanical Philoso- 
phy, by J. Millington, Professor of Mechanics^ 
fourteen plates, 14^. 

Whewell. An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 
designed for the use of students in the University, 
by W. Whewell, octavo, 15*. 

Nicholson. The Operative Mechanic and British 
Machinist, by John Nicholson^ plates, octavo^ 
1/ 10*. 

Smith. A Complete System of Optics, 2 volumes, 
quarto. 

Kipling. An Abridgement of Dr. Smith's Optics, 
printed for the use of the Cambridge Students 
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Greooby. Lessons Astronomical aiid Philosophi- 
cal, for the amusement and instruction of British 
youth ; being an attempt to explain and account 
for the most usual appearances in nature, in a 
familiar manner, from established principles ; the 
whole intercepted with moral reflections, by 
Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 3 vols, duodecimo, lisy 
first edition, 1796, sixth edition, 1825. 

An exceHent little book, worthy of aU the popatarity it hat 
acquired. It b the first publication, I believe, of its now well 
known and highly esteemed author. 

Ferguson. Astronomy explained, upon Sir Isaac 
Newton's principles, by James Ferguson, with 
notes and supplementary chapters by David 
Brewster, LL.D. 3 vols, octavo, IM^. 

The first edition of the original work was published in 1756, Uk 
qoarto. It has often been reprinted since in octavo, with sncces* 
sive improTements, and has all along maintained a high repota^ 
tion asan excellent popular introduction to the noble science of 
which it treats. Dr. Bretrster's improved edition first appeared 
in 1811, and has since been reprinted* It contains, besides many 
valuable notes, twelve supplementary chapters, in which the 
new discoveries are recorded, and an additional chapter on 
Practical Astronomy : it contains twenty-four plates. 

ViNCE. A Complete System of Astronomy, 3 vols. 

quarto, by Professor Vince. 
WooDHOusE. A Treatise on Astronomy, 9 parts, 

octavo, 1/ lO^. 
Jamiesok. A Celestial Atlas, with descriptions, by 

Dr. Jfamieson, quarto, 1/ &. 

X X 
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Prior. Lectures on Astronomy, accompanied and 
illustrated by the Astronomicon, a series of move- 
able Diagrams, by W. H. Prior, duodecimo, 
10s 6d. 

^ With moveable Diagrams, 31 ISs 6d. 

This novel and ingenions apparatus accompaoiet the lectnrei, 
to render still more popular this delightful science. 



While other sciences were progressive in their 
improvement this appears to have been sometimes 
advancing, sometimes stationary, and at others re- 
trograde. For as Hypothesis alone was the founda- 
tion of each system, the labours of one age or sect 
frequently destroyed those of the preceding. The 
number and harmony of the Pythagoreans, the ideas 
of Plato, and the matter and Jbrm of Aristotle, suc- 
cessively prevailed. The Epicureans embraced one 
system and the Sceptics another. In later times, 
amongst a variety of other crude notions, 'appeared 
the vortices of Descartes, the metaphysical specula- 
tions of Leibnitz, and the extravagances of Spinoza. 
Each of those, however, while pushing his scheme to 
the utmost of his power, and vainly hoping to render 
it complete, more effectually contributed towards 
showing its absurdity, and consequently undermined 
the foundation of that Babel which he had been him- 
self erecting. 

Happily for the world the Stagyrite and his Cate- 
gories, the Cartesian Vortices of more modern times, 
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and all the intermediate absurdities and metaphysi- 
cal subtilties, no longer haunt the imagination of 
the philosopher. The sagacious mind of the illus- 
trious Bacon, with his inductive process, broke 
through the trammels of the schools ; and the sub- 
lime genius of Newton, with his scientific investiga- 
tors, has conducted the student of nature from the 
dark and intricate mazes of uncertainty and error, 
into the illumined path which leads ^^ through nature 
up to nature's God.'' 

Beckmann. a Concise History of Ancient Insti« 
tutions, Inventions, and Discoveries in Science 
and Mechanic Art, by Professor Beckmann, 
abridged, 2 vols, duodecimo, 15^. 
Good. The Book of Nature, being a popular 
illustration of the general Laws and Phenomena 
of Creation in its unorganized and organized, its 
corporeal and mental departments, by John Ma^ 
son Good, M.D. &c. 3 vols, octavo, 1/ 1&. 

This book is certainly the best phUosopl/ical digest of tho kind 
which we have seen. 

Hunt. The Little World of Knowledge, arranged 
numerically, designed as an Introduction to the 
Arts and Sciences, History, Natural Philosophy, 
&c. duodecimo, price 7«, by Charlotte Matilda 
Hunt. 

Novel in its plan, praiseworthy in its eiecution, this little book 
is trnly what it professes to be To give an example of her method, 
she arranges nnder numbers the leading peculiarities of the sub- 
jects noticed as under, les cinques, the five orders of architecture 
are described, and so on. 

Gbeg OR Y . An Elementary Treatise on Natural Phi- 
losophy, translated from the French of M. R. J. 
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Hauy, Professor of Mineralogy, &c. by Olinthus 
Gregory, LL.D. with notes by the translator, 9 
vols, octavo, 1807, 11 is. 

The traoslator having published treatises ^n Astronomy [and 
Mechanics, and being desirous of completing a coarse of Natural 
Philosophj, met with this wofIe of M. Hauy, which appeared so 
well adapted to his design, that he concluded he could not do 
better than present U in an English dress. There is more origi- 
nality of manner, and more vigour of intellect, discoverable in 
the Trait6 de Physique, than in any other elementary treatise of 
Natural Philosophy which has for many years made its appear- 
ance in Britain. The translator has executed his task with abi- 
lity, and very much enhanced the value of the original work by 
frequent and copious notes. 

Enfield. Institutes of Natural Philosophy, Theo- 
retical and Experimental, by William EnJSeld, 
LLi.D. quarto, 1785, second edition, 1799. 

This is an admirable work, both in plan and execution, and 
deserves to be reprinted with improvements adapting it to the 
present state of science, for the institution of successive races of 
students in Natural Philosophy. 

Bacon. The Works of Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
10 vols, octavo. 

Leslie. The Elements of Natural Philosophy, by 
Professor Leslie. 

Cavallo. The Elements of Natural or Experi- 
mental Philosophy, by Cavallo, 4 vols, octavo. 

An excellent work. 

Ihison. The Elements of Science and Art, by John 

Imison, S vols, octavo, 1/ 5^. 
Joyce. Letters on Natural and Experimental 

Philosophy, addressed to a youth, by the Hev. J. 

Joyce, duodecimo, 17 plates, 9^. . 
*Fdr young persons there is an excellent little work, 
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called Scientific Dialogues, by tbe Hev. J. 
Joyce, 6 vols. 18mo. 15*, half-bound. 

Companion to Scientific Dialogues, or Tutor's As- 
sistant in Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
half-bound, Ss 6d. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy, with plates, 
duodecimo, lOs 6d. 

Philosophical Transactions^ abridged, 18 volumes, 
qliarto, m ISs. 



INCLUDING MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, AND 

GALVANISM. 

Cavallo. On Magnetism and Electricity, 3 vols. 

octavo, 18^. 
Wilkinson. The Elements of Galvanism, by C. 

H. Wilkinson, 3 vols, octavo, IZ 1^. 
Davt. The Bakeriah Lectures, by Sir Humphrey 

Davy, in the transactions of the Royal Society. 
EuLER. Letters of Euler to a German Princess, 

on different subjects in Physics and Philosophy, 

translated from the French by Henry Hunter, 

D.D. with original notes and a glossary, by Dr. 

Brewster, 2 vols, octavo, 16s. 

These letters to tbe Princess d*Anhau1t Dessao, niece to Fre- 
derick II, King of Prussia, were begun In 1760. They were 
first published at l^eipsic in 1170, tuid afterwards in Paris in 
1787, by Condorcet and De la Croix. The notes in Dr. Hunter's 
edition bring down the new discoveries to the date of its publi- 
cation. Thongh too many and too great ti variety of subjects are 
crowded into the work, and some of them appear scarcely to 
accord with the original pltai, yet those that properly bcleag to 
it, and treated at sufficient length, display the hand of a mas- 
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ter, and art worthy of a character lo dotcrfcdly high among 
maChematiciaiii as that of Leonard Eoler. 



Davt. Chemical Philosophy, by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, octavo. 

Thomson. A System of Chemistry, by Dr. Thom- 
son, 4 vols, octavo, 3l» 

An Attempt to establish the first Princi- 
ples of Chemistry by Experiment, 2 vols, octavo, 
1/ 10s. 

MuRBAT. A System of Chemistry, 2 volumes, oc- 
tavo, fifth edition, ll 5s * 

Brande. a Manual of Chemistry, containing the 
principal facts of the science, by W. T. Brande, 
3 vols, octavo, plates and wood-cuts, 21 5s. 

Gurnet. Lectures on the Elements of Chemical 
Science, by Goldsworthy Gurney, Esq. octavo, 
13*. 

Turner. The Elements of Chemical Science, by 
Edward Turner, M.D. one large octavo volume, 
16s. 

Conversations on Chemistry, 2 vols, duodecimo, 14*. 

Joyce. Dialogues on Chemistry, intended for the 
instruction of young persons, by the Rev. J. 
Joyce, 2 vols. 9s. 

Parke. Chemical Catechism, octavo, 12^. 



Brands. Outlines of Geology, by W. T. Brande, 
Esq. 7s 6d. 
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CuviER. An Essay on the Theory of the Earth, by 
Baron Cuvier, translated by Kerr, with notes by 
Jamieson, octavo, 1823. 

BucKLAND. Reliquiffi Diluviane, by the Rev. W, 
Buckland, quarto, 11 6«. 

The works of Professor Backland merit great attention. 

Geological Society. Transactions of the Geolo- 
gical Society, quarto, 4 vols. 10/ 105. 

MoHS. Treatise on Mineralogy, by Frederick 
Mohs, Professor in the Mining Academy of Frei- 
burg, translated from the German, with consi- 
derable additions by W. Haidinger, S volumes, 
octavo, numerous figures, 1/ 16^. 

KiRWAN. Elements of Mineralogy, 3 vols, octavo, 
1/ 4*. 

SowBRBY. British Mineralogy^ with coloured 
figures. 

A beautiful work. 

KiDD. The Outlines of Mineralogy, 9 vols, octavo. 

An excellent work for a young student 

Clarke. Methodical Distribution of the Mineral 

Kingdom, folio, 1/ Is. 

Syllabus of Mineralogy, 6s 6d. 

Ma WE. A Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals, by 

John Mawe, octavo, 7s. 

■ Liessons on Mineralogy, 75. 

'-^^ Treatise on Diamonds and Precious Stones, 



0^»f 



octavo, 15^. 
Jameson. A System of Mineralogy, 3 vols, octavo, 

2/ 16s. 
— — — Manual of Mineralogy, octavo, 155. 
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Woodward. History of the Fossils of England, 

S vols, octavo. 
Werner. Treatise on the Internal Character of 

Fossils. 
Conversations on Mineralogy, 3 vols, duodecimo, 

149* with plates. 

The plan of these Conversations is happily conceived, and 
executed with ability and taste. 



Smttu. An Introduction to Botany, by Sir James 

Edward Smith, octavo, plates, Hs. 
Grammar of Botany, 91 plates, octavo, ISs, 

coloured, 1/ Ss. 

English Flora, volumes 1 and 3, U4s. 



Martyn. The Language of Botany, by Professor 
Martyn, octavo. 

The Letters on the Elements of Botany, by Rous- 
seau, translated into English, with notes and 
additional letters, fully explaining the system of 
Linnsus, by Martyn, octavo. 

Knapp. British Grasses, quarto, 6/ 6«. 

The plates are beautiful, and the descriptions accurate* 

Curtis. Flora Londinensis, by W. Curtis, 3 vols. 

folio, 18/ 185. 

— Botanical Magazine. 

SowERBV. English Botany, by Sowerby, S6 vols. 

octavo. 
Thornton. An Introduction to the Science of 

Botany, price 8s. 
British Botanist, duodecimo. 
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TnoM^osJ liettiires dn the Elementd of Botany, by 
A. T: Thonisbn, P.L.S: VoL' 1, plates, 1/ 8s. 

Evelyn. Sylva, or a discourse on Forest Trees, 
by John Evelyh, ' Esq. Vith notes by Hunter, 2 
vols, quarto, 5/'5i.^ ,.»-)..? to 

An admirable work for those wko are diiposed to improfe 
their estates. ^ . , 

Loudon. An Encyclopaedia' of Gardening, with 700 
wood engravings, royal octavo,t2/'. 

T^is is. a work of gieat meiit. Th^ infprmatioA is most ezten- 
sire and complete. As a proof of public approbation it has 
reached a fourth edition in a short time. ' 

There is also published by the same author, the En- 
cyclopaedia of Agriculture, the same size, with 
upwards of 800 engravings* Thin likewise con- 
tains a vast body of valuable information. 21 lOs. 

Hortus Britannicus; a catalogue of all 

the plants indigenous cultivated in, or introduced 
into Britain, by J. C. Loudon,. post octavo. 

HoBTicuLTURAL SoGiETY. Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society, 5 vols, quarto, 291 3s 6d. 

DoNN* Hortus Cantabrigiensis, or a complete cata- 
logue of plants^ by'Donn, octavo, 10s 6d. 

WiTHEkiNG. An Introduction ^to !l^otany, 4 vols, 
octavo, 3/ Ss. 

Conversations on Botany, plates, coloured, 10^ 6rf, 
.plain, 7s 6d. 

AiTON. Hortus Kewensis, or a Catalogue of Plants 
in the Royal Gardens at Kew, in 5 vols, octavo, 
3/3*. 

Phillips. A History of Cultivated Vegetables, 2 
vols. 

T Y 
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Phillips. Pomarium Britannicum, or a History of 
Fruits known in Great Britain, by the same 

author. 

Hooker. Muscologia Britannica, containing the 
Mosses of Great Britain, by W, J. Hooker and 
Dr. T. Taylor. 

LiiNiTEAN Society. Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, of which fifteen volumes have appeared, 
in parts at 1/ Is. 

BtJTT. The Botanical Primer; being an introduc- 
tion to English Botany, adapted to the Linnean 
system, by the Rev. J. M. Butt, duodecimo, 6*. 



including ornithology, ichthyology, 
entomology and conchology. 

A philosophic master should turn the attention of 
his scholars to the contemplation of objects that sur- 
round them, of laying op^n the wonderful art with 
which every part of the universe is formed, and the 
providence which governs the vegetable and animal 
creation. He may lay before them the Religious 
Philosopher of Ray— Derham's Physico — Theology, 
together with Spectacle de la Nature ; — and, in time, 
recommend to their perusal, Rondoletius and Aldro- 
vandus. -D**- Johnson. 



Latham. A General Synopsis of Birds, by Latham, 
10 vols, quarto, 25/. 

^ A more complete and scientific work on this subject cannot be 
obtained. 
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Lewin. British Birds, 8 vols, quarto, 1800, 10/ 10^. 
Donovan. British Birds, by E. Donovan, 7 vols. 

royal octavo, 121 12s. 
Bewick. The History of British Birds, with a 

supplement, numerous wood-cuts, 2 vols, demy 

octavo, 11 lis 6dy large paper, 21 2s. 
Jardine and Selby. Illustrations of Ornithology, 

by Sir William Jardine, Bart, and J. P. Selby, 

Esq. F.L.S. 

This splendid work will be published in quarterly parts, royal 
quarto, each part containing from 13 to 20 plates^ on which 
from 20 to 30 species are figured ; each part ILlls. 6d. 



ICHTHYOLOGY. 

Pennant, in his British Zoology, 4 vols, octavo, 
31 13* 6rf, gives a full account of fishes. 

Shaw. The Zoology of Dr. Shaw is likewise a 
complete library of Natural History. 

Donovan. The History of British Fishes, 5 vols, 
royal octavo, 10/ 10*. 

Isaac Walton. The Complete Angler of Isaac 
Walton has been beautifully got up by Mr. Ma- 
jor, of Fleet Street, for 18* small paper, 1/18* 
large paper. 

Mr. Pickering, of Chancery Lane, is preparing a 
splendidly embellished edition, with designs by 
T. Stothard, Esq. R. A. 

The Work of Bloch, in German and French, \2 
vols, folio, with coloured figures, is the grandest 
on this subject. 
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ENTOMOLOGT. 

KiBBY AKB Spence. Ad Introduction to Entomo- 
logy, with coloured plates, 4 volumes octavo, 
Si 12s. 

Donovan. T^ Natural History of British Insects, 
by E. Donovan, 16 volumes royal octavo, 24i 16^. 
■ The Insects of China, IpfUa, New Hol- 

land, &c. 3 yohf Toy^l quart^y l>y the c^me 
celebrated Naturalist, 6/ 6s each volume. , 

CuBTis. British Entomology, by John Curtis, FX-IF*. 
volume 1 contains fifty highly coloured plates, 
2ll4s. 

HuBER. On Bees, duodecimo, 9^. 

— — On the Ant,' duodecimo, 9s, 

These are highly interestiog liUle works. Haber devoted his 
closest attention to the history of these remarkable insects- 

Kets. On the management of Bees, octavo. 
Martin and Albin. Natiiral History of Spiders. 
Samouelle. British Entomology, plates, coloured, 
octavo, 1/ 18s > 



CONCHOLOGY.. 

Da Costa. Elements of Conchology, by Da Costa. 

Lamarck. Illustrations of Conchology, according 
to the system of Lamarck, with a series of 
twenty platesj royal quarto. 

Montague. Testacea Britannica, quarto, 21 2s, 

Donovan. British Shells, by'E. Donovan, 5 vols, 
royal octavo, 7/ 15*. 

Mawe. The Voyager's Companion, or Shell Col- 
lector's Pilot, by John Mawe, 5*. 

■ Linnaean Conchology, octavo, 1/ 1*. 
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Mawe. Introduction to the Stydy of Qonchology, 
plain 9^, coloured 14s. 

WooDARCH. An Introduction' to the Study of 
Conchology, plates, by Charles. Woodarch, post- 
octavo, 9s • 

: — Plates coloured, 14*. 

Brookes. An Introduction to the Study of Con- 
chology, according'to the systent of .Lamarck, by 
S. Brookes, Esq. F.L.S. quarto, numerous figures, 
coloured, SI 10*, highly coloured, 5M5s 6d. 

DiLLWTN. A Descriptive Catalogue of Recent 
Shells, by L. W. Dillwyn,2 vols, octavo, 11 1^. * 

Wood. Index Testaceologiqos, or- a Catalogue of 
Shells, British and Foreign, by W* 'Wood, oc- 

loV 0« %fS • •<<■•'' >tr.«>» 

BuBBow • The Elements of Gonchology, jaocording 
to the linnaean System, by the Rev. H, £• J. 
Burrow. 



Paley. Natura,l Theology, by^ William Paley, 

octavo, 8^, duodecimo, $^. 
LiNNJEUS. A General System of Nature, translated 

into English by Turton, 7 vols, octavo. > 
BuFPON • Natural History, by theCount de Buffbn, 

with additions by* Wood, mfuiy plates, •SO vols, 

octavo, 10/. 
Pennant. Arctic and British Zoology, History of 

Quadrupeds, and Genera of Bir^ds, 5 y^J^umes, 

quarto. 
Goldsmith. Animfite^ Nature^ by Oliver Gold- 
smith, 6 vols, octavo. 
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Shaw. Zoology, by Dr. Shaw, 11 vols. 281 17s 6d. 

Zoological Lectures, numerous plates, 2 

vols, octavo, 21 12s 6rf. 

Naturalist's Miscellany and General Zoology. 

Bewick. The History of Quadrupeds, by Thomas 
Bewick, numerous wood-cuts, 1/ I5, large paper, 
21 2s. 

Berkenhout. Synopsis of the Natural History of 
Great Britain, 2 vols, octavo. 

BiNGLEY. Animal Biography, by the Rev. W. 
Bingley, 4 vols, plates, duodecimo, 1/ 8s. 

Wood. Zoography, or the Beauties of Nature dis- 
played, by W. Wood, numerous plates, 3 vols, 
octavo, 3/ 13s 6d. 

St. Pierre. Studies of Nature, from the French 
of St. Pierre, by Dr. Hunter, 4 vols, octayo, 21 2s. 

Scott. British Field Sports, illustrated by fifty 
highly finished engravings, octavo. 

Donovan. The Naturalist's Repository, or Miscel- 
lany of Exotic Natural History, by E. Donovan, 
F.L.S. royal octavo, 3 vols. 21 2s each, continued 
in monthly parts. 

Cuvier. The Animal Kingdom described and ar- 
ranged in conformity with its organization, by 
the Baron Cuvier, with additional matter by Ed- 
ward Griffith, F. L. S. demy quarto, India paper, 
1/4* each part; royal octavo, coloured, 1/4* — 
plain, 18*; demy octavo, plain, I2s. 

The Translation of the Ossemens Fossiles 

of the Baron Cuvier, to be included in 10 parts. 

Every part of the wide field of zoology has been surveyed by 
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this enlightened and zealous inquirer, and no corner has 
escaped his penetrating glance. Equal to Bnffbn in enlarged 
views and comprehensive grasp, and much superior to him in pa- 
tient research, minute observation, and learned inquiry, he pre- 
sents a rare union of all the great requisites for promoting natural 
knowledge. He has not been less fortunate in his situation than 
in his qualifications. Devoting his whole time to science, and 
surrounded by numerous able assistants, he could avail himself, 
to the full extent, of those liberal institutions for the advance- 
ment of natural knowledge, and that uniform encouragement of 
talent, for which science will ever be indebted to the French 
Government. Accordingly, his progress has been everywhere 
marked by improvement and discovery. 

Engaged, says he, in antiquarian researches of a new kind, I 
have been obliged to learn the art of decyphering and restoring 
these monuments, of recognising and replacing their primitive 
arrangement the scattered and mutilated fragments of which they 
consist, of reconstructing those ancient beings to which they be- 
longed, of exhibiting their proportions, and lastly, of comparing 
them to those which are found at this moment on the surface of 
the globe; an art almost unknown, and presupposing the exis- 
tence of a science hitherto almost untouched — I mean the laws of 
co-existence, which regulate the forms of the various parts of 
organised beings- The subject is one of the most curious (hat 
can engage our attention. If we feel an interest in following 
through the infancy of our species (he almost effaced traces of so 
many extinct nations, we shall be at least equally gradfied in 
exploring, amid the darkness that involves the 'early ages of 
the earth, the remains of revolutions anterior to the existence of 
of all nations. 

Blumenbach. a Manual of the Elements of Natu- 
ral History, translated from the German of 
Blumenbach by Gore, octayo, 14*. 

Tills is decidedly the most scientific work on the subject. It 
is by far the best introduction to natural history in any language, 
and is particularly valuable for the anatomical and physiological 
information with which it abounds. 
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-BiBKBECKi A Gomprehtiisivd.'aiid Systematic Dis- 
play, Theoretical and Practical, 't)f the Steam 
Rngine, by George Bkkbeck^ M. D. F. G. S. 
M. A.S. President of the London Mechanics' In- 
' stitiitibn; and Henry" Adcockand James Adcock, 
Civil fingineers; r illustrated by plates by the 
be&t artiijts, etigraved from tile most accurate 
drawings, made, in every case, expressly for this 
work xaiyt, ■'. Handsosely printed in quarto. 

Farey. a Treatito t»n thte Stefan Engine, Histori- 
. cal. Practical, and Descriptive, by J. Farey, 
qttarto, plates. . >'< 

YbtTNG. ' A Oourse of Lectures on Natural Philo- 
. pby and the Mechanical Arts, by Thomas Young, 
M.D. 8 vols, quarto, plates, 1807. 

In this Talaable and interesting work there is a most complete 
xsatalogne of wo^ks relating to Nataral Philosophy and the Me- 
chanical ArtSy with references to particalar passages, and occa- 

* 

sioaal abstracts and remarks. To give an idea of this arrange- 
ment, I wUl subjoin a brief ontlioe, which would serve as a 
model for the arrangement of other de)>artments of literature. 



TO THE ARTS. 
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Catalogues. 

Collections relating to the Sciences. 

Collections of the works of single authors. 

Mathematics in general. 

Of Quantity and Numbers^ or Algebra. 

Proportions. 

Fractions. 

General Theories. 

Impossible Quantities. 

Equations. 

Equations with radical Quantities* 
Limits of Equations. 
Machines for Equations. 

Arithmetic. 

Logarithms. 

(Tables of Logarithms. 
Geometry. 

(Mensuration* 
Trigonometry. 
Comparison of variable Quantities. 
Properties of Curves. 



z z 
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Natural History in general. 
Mineralogy in general. 

Systems. 

Philosophy of Mineralogy. 
Botany in general. 

Systems. 

Vegetable Aoatomy. 
Zoology. 

Systems. 

Physiology. 
Cultivation of Natural Productions, 
including Agriculture. 

This affords but a faint outline of the Catalogue. 



This department comprehends, 

1st, Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
2nd, Logic. 



To proceed far in the study of Method, it will be 
proper to recommend — Crousaz, Watts, Le Clerc, 
Wolfius, and Locke's Essay on the Human Under- 
standing ; and if there be any necessity of adding the 
Peripatetic Logic, which has been perhaps con- 
demned without a candid trial, it will be convenient 
to proceed to Sanderson, Wallis, Crackenthorpe, 
and Aristotle. 

For a plain and practical Manual, nothing can be 
better than a small work in French, taken frojn Du 
Marsais. 
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LOGIC. 

The logic which for so many ages kept possession 
of the schools, has at last been condemned as a mere 
art of wrangling, of very little use in the pursuit of 
truth ; and late writers have contented themselves 
with giving an account of the operations of the mind, 
marking the various stages of her progress, and 
giving some general rules for the regulation of her 
conduct. 

This work, however laborious, has yet been 
fruitless, if there be truth in an observation very 
frequently made, that logicians out of the school do 
not reason better than men unassisted by those lights 
which their science is supposed to bestow. It is not 
to be doubted but that logicians may be sometimes 
overborne by their passions, or blinded by their pre- 
judices; mid that a man may reason ill, as he may 
act ill, not because he does not know what is 
right, but because he does not regard it ; yet it is no 
more the fault of his art that it does not direct him 
when his attention is withdrawn from it, than it is 
the defect of his sight that he misses his way when 
he shuts his eyes. Against this cause of error there 
is no provision to be made, otherwise than by incul- 
cating the value of truth and the necessity of conquer- 
ing the passions. 

But logic may likewise fail to produce its effects 
upon common occasions, for want of being frequently 
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and familiarly applied, till its precepts may direct 
the mind imperceptibly, as the fingers of a musician 
are regulated by his knowledge of the tune. This 
readiness of recollection is- only to be procured by 
frequent impression, and therefore it will be proper 
to take frequent occasion in the most easy and fami- 
liar conversation, to observe when its rules are pre- 
served and when they are broken, and that after- 
wards he read no authors without taking account of 
every remarkable exemplilScation or breach of the 
laws of reasoning. Dr. Johnson, 



Watts. The Improvement of (he Mind, by Dr. 
Watts, octavo. 

■ Logic, by the same author, octavo, 7^, duo- 

decimo, 4^. 

Wallis. Logic, duodecimo. ' 

Collard's Praxis of Liogic is a convenient substitute 
For the large treatises of Watts and Duncan. 

Smart. Practical Logic, by B. H. Smart, duode- 
cimo, 3^ 6(/. 

Stewart. Philosophy of the Human Mind, by 
Dugald Stewart, 2 vols, octavo, 1/ 8*. 

A third Tolame of this excellent work is now published. 

Reid. Essays, on the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
by Dr. Reid, octavo, 8*. 

This book is usoally read at Cambridge after Locke. 

Essays on the Mind, 3 vols, octavo, 1/ 1 U 6d. 



i*v«*A 



One thing which raises Mr. Stewart above all mental phi&o&o- 
phers, is the spirit of philanthropy which breathes in every line. 
He most unostentatiously, we had almost said unconsciously, 
discwies the powers of mrnd as if he was laying a foundation 
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Vbr the philosophy of virtue; and his object seems to be to ac- 
quire a koowledfe of the intellect of human creatures, as the 
means of making them happier. This is a point of view in vvhich 
no French philosopher can be compared with him. 

Reid has so admirably fixed tbe boundaries of those regions 
into which the human mind may penetrate with reasonable ex- 
pectation of advantage, and shown the futility of going beyond 
those liroilfi, that he might be of the greatest use iq ^oofiain^ per- 
sons to attainable inquiries, and preveuting them from wandering 
where there is nothing to guide, and nothing to convince them. 

Locke. Essay on the Human Understanding, by 
John Locke, 9 vols, octavo, 145. 

— '' Conduct of the Understanding, octavo, 7^. 

Brown. The Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
second edition, 4 vols, octavo, 2i 12s 6d.' 

Beattie. An Essay on Truth, by Dr. Beattie, 
duodecimo, 5$. 

The Elements of Moral Science, 8 vols. 

octavo, I65. 

Alison. Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste, by the Rev. Archibald Alison, 2 vols, oc- 
tavo, 1/ Is. 

Chapone. Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind, royal 18mo. by Mrs. Chapone, 4*. 

Smith. The Theory of Moral Sentiments, by Adam 
Smith, octavo, I2s, 

Burke. On the Sublime and Beautiful, by the 
Right Honourable Edmund Burke, octavo, 7^. 

Mason. A Treatise upon Self Knowledge, by the 
Rev. G. Mason, foolscap octavo, 65. 

Grey. Memoria Technica, or a Method of Artifi- 
cial Memory, by Dr. Grey, new edition, duode- 
cimo, 55, with Lowe's Mnemonics. 
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Si^ral (Science. 

This department comprehends — 
1. Moral and Political Philosophy. 
9. Jurisprudence and works on the English Con- 
stitution. 

When the obligations of morality are taught, let 
the sanctions of Christianity never be forgotten, by 
which it will be shewn that they give strength and 
lustre to each other. Religion will appear to be 
the voice of reason, and morality the will of God. 
Under this article must be recommended, TuUy's 
Offices, — Grotius, — Puffendorf, — Cumberland's Laws 
of Nature, and the excellent Mr. Addison's Moral 
and Religious Essays. Dr. Johnson. 



Palet. Moral and Political Philosophy, 2 vols, 
octavo, Ms. 

• An Analysis of Paley's Moral and Political 

Philosophy^ in Question and Answer, duodeci- 
mo, 5^. 

Paley should be read with Gibbon's Principles of Moreland. 

Political Philosophy Investigated, octavo. 

Gisborne's Inquiry into the Duties of Men, 2 vols, 
octavo. 

— The Duties of Women, octavo and duo- 
decimo. 

Hutchinson's Moral Philosophy, octavo and duode- 
cimo. 
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Ferguson's Moral and Political Science. 
EsTLiN. Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
by J. P. Estlin^ LL.D. 2 vols, octavo, ISs. 
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This knowledge, by peculiar necessity, constitutes 
a part of the education of an Englishman, who pro- 
fesses to obey his Prince according to the JLaw, and 
who is himself a secondary legislator, as he gives 
his consent, by his representative, to all the laws by 
which he is bound, and has a right to petition the 
great council of the nation, whenever he thinks they 
are deliberating upon an act detrimental to the in- 
terests of the community. This is therefore a sub- 
ject to which the thoughts of a young man ought to 
be directed, and that he may obtain such knowledge 
as may qualify him to act and judge as one of a free 
people, let him be directed to Fortescue's Treatises, 
— Bacon's Discourses on the Law and Govern- 
ment of England, — Blackstone's Commentaries, 

Temple's Introduction, — Locke on Government, 

Zouch's Elementa Juris Civilis,— Plato Redivivus, 
— Gurdon's History of Parliaments, and Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Dr. Johnson* 

Montesquieu. The Spirit of of Laws, from the 

French of Montesquieu, S vols, lis, 
BuRiiAMAQUi. Natural and Political Laws, 2 vols. 

octavo. 
Vattel. The Law of Nations, by Vattel. 

The original is eotitled Le Droit des Geos, 2 volt, octavo, 
^aris, 1820. 
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Grotius. On War and Peace, folio. 

PuFFBNDORF. Law of NatHFc and Nations, quarto. 

Winn. Eunomus, or Dialogues concerning the 
Law and Constitution of England, S vols, duode- 
cimo. 

This book is highly recommended to be read prerions to Black- 
stone's Commentaries. 

Blackstdne. Comnrentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land, by Sir William Blackstone, revised and 
corrected by^ Taylor Coleridge, Esq. 4 vols, oc- 
tavo. 

When yoa have read Blackstone once, read him again, was the 
advice of Lord Erskine to a young student. 

There is an Analysis in I8mo. 4^. 
De LoLME on the .Constitution of England, octa- 
• vo, 7*. 
Reeves. History of the English Law, 4 volumes, 

octavo. 
Burn. Ecclesiastical Law, 4 vols, octavo. 
'■ The Justice of the Peace and Parish Officer, 

6 vols, octavo. 



political €conomp« 

The general principles of trade and commerce it 
becomes every man to understand, as it is impossible 
that any should be high or low enough not to be in 
some degree affected by their declension or prosperity. 
It is therefore necessary that it should be universally 
known among ui, what changes of {property are ad- 
vantageous, or when the balance of trade is on our 
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side, what are the products or manufactures of other 
countries, and how far one nation may, in any spe- 
cies of traffic^ obtain or preserve superiority over 
another. 

The theory of trade is yet but little understood, 
and therefore the practice is often without real ad- 
vantag^e to the public ; but it mig^ht be carried on 
with mpre general success if its principles were bet* 
ter considered. To excite that attention I recom- 
mend the perusal of Mun upon Forei'gn Trade, — Sir 
Josiah Child, — Locke upon Coin, — Davenant's 
Treatises,— The British Merchant, — Dictionnaire de 
Commerce, — and for an Abstract or Compendium, 
Gee, and an improvement that may hereafter be 
made upon his plan. Dr. Johnson. 



Smith. The Wealth of Nations, by Dr. Adam 
Smith, 3 vols, octavo, 18#. 

Lauderdale. On the Nature and Origin of Pub- 
lic Wealth, by the Earl of Lauderdale, octa- 
vo, lis. 

CoLQUHouN. Treatise on the Wealth, Power and 
Resources of the British Empire, by Patrick 
Colquhoun, Esq. quarto, 1815. 

Malthus. An Essay on Population, by the Rev. 
T. R. Malthus, 3 vols, octavo, 2/ 2s. 

— — — Principles of Political Economy consi- 
. dered with a view to their practical application, 
octavo, l&« 

— — — Definitions in Political Economy, with 

3a 
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remarks on the deviation from these rule? in 

their writings, duodecimo, 6s 6d. 
RicAROO* Principles of Political Economy and 

Taxation, by David Ricardo, Esq. octavo, 14^. 
Mill. Elements of Political Economy, octavo. 
Conversations on Political Economy, in which the 

elements of that science are familiarly explained, 

duodecimo, 9#« 
TooKE. Observations on the Currency. 

A clever work. 

Lowe. On the Prospects of England with regard 
to Agriculture, Trade and Finance, octavo, I2s. 

Thompson. An Inquiry into the Principles of the 
Distribution of Wealth, by William Thompsdt/, 
Esq. octavo, I4s. 

M114L. The Elements of Political Economy, by 
James Mill, Esq, • author of British India, oc- 
tavo, Ss» 

M^CuLLocH. A Discourse on Political Economy, 
by J. R. M^Culloch, Esq. octavo, 5^ . 

Mr. M'Culloch has greaUy distinguished himself in this depart- 
• menty by bu Principles of Political Economy, and many able 
articles in the Edinburgh ReTiew. 



D^orftjer on ^mnttng anti ^ainterjer. 

Walpole. Anecdotes of Painting in England, 5 
vols, duodecimo. 

This book was first poblished with portraits, in five volunres 
quarto^ at Strawberr^ Hill. 

PiLKiiroTON. Dictionary of Painters, by Pilking- 
ton, improved by Fuseli, quarto. 
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Betan. a Dictionary of Painterd and Engravers, 

S vols, quarto, 5/ 5s. 
Dictionary of Painters, Sculptors and Engravers, 

&c. duodecimo, 10s 6d. 
Reynolds. Discourses addressed to the Royal 

Academy, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, octavo. 
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